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The Gates of Hades Shall Not Prevail Against It 


Howard Horton 

It is generally agreed among all who think about Jesus Christ 
that Matthew 15:13-26 represents an exceedingly significant point in 
his life. Some even think to find here an absolute turning point 
when Jesus changed the immediate direction of his plans. Discus- 
sions of the passage reflect the whole spectrum of methodology, 
viewpoint and attitude. 

In this paper I do not undertake a full critical study of the para- 
graph. Rather I should like to attempt what I might call an inter- 
pretive synthesis. My special concern lies with the title clause: 
“The gates of Hades shall not prevail against it.” Against what did 
Jesus say the gates of Hades could not prevail? The question must 
be answered in the context of the entire paragraph. Hence more 
time will be spent with the context than with the title clause itself. 

First let me review the meaning of ecclesia, church. In the Sep- 
tuagint this word is used to translate the Hebrew word qahal. With 
the genitive of Yahweh (of God) qahal designates Israel, the people 
of God. If we keep in mind constantly that the ecclesia, the church, 
is God’s people, the “called out,” we shall be less tempted to forget 
the personal element when the church is compared with a building. 
Thus, when Jesus promised to “build” his church he visualized people, 
“living stones” (1 Peter 2:5), not material stones and mortar. This 
is obvious, but the implication is not always remembered. This neces- 
sarily implies a fowndation of such kind as persons may stand upon. 
Now to the text. 

Not content with the popular speculations concerning himself and 
his mission, Jesus pressed his disciples to voice their faith. Peter 
confessed what must have been in the heart of each: “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the Living God.” This confession is the essence 
of Christian faith and stands behind, or antecedent to, the entire 
response of Jesus. Notice that Jesus’ words start from “Thou art 
the Christ,” and end with “tell no man that I am the Christ.” Each 
thought unit between these two statements hangs upon this revealed 
truth—the Christhood of Jesus. 

I called this an “interpretive synthesis,” because I shall attempt to 
demonstrate a harmony in the paragraph that is created by, and de- 
pendent upon the Christhood of Jesus as confessed by Peter. Con- 
cerning this Christhood I shall attempt to show four facts inherent 
in the passage: (1) Peter confessed it, (2) God revealed it, (3) 
Christ built his church upon it, and (4) the gates of Hades shall 
not prevail against it. 

The first, Peter Confessed It, is obvious and needs no further 
demonstration. 


*A paper given as a part of The Biblical Forum at the Abilene 
Christian College Lectures, February, 1961. 
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The second, God Revealed It, is equally obvious. Jesus said, 
“Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father who 
is in heaven” (vs. 17). 

The third, Christ Built His Church Upon It, has less universal 
agreement. Jesus said, “Upon this rock I will build my church. . .” 
(vs. 18). Bloomfield said, “Most of the ancient Fathers, and some 
modern commentators of credit explain this of the confession or pro- 
fession of faith here avowed by Peter.”! Chrysostom commented, 
“On this rock; that is on the faith of his confession.” Again, “He 
did not say upon Peter, for it was not upon man, but upon his 
faith.”2 Virtually the same explanation appears in Gregory of 
Nyssa, Isidore of Pelusium, Hilary (the Latin father), and by the 
Greek fathers Theodoret, Theophanes, Theophylact, and John of 
Damascus. More recently the view has been held by Beza, Erasmas, 
Glassius, Lightfoot, and others. 

William Burkitt agreed: “So then, not upon Peter the Reck con- 
fessing, but upon Christ the Rock confessed, and upon the rock of 
Peter’s confession, that fundamental truth, That Christ is the Son 
of the Living God, is the church built.’”’3 

Alan Hugh McNeile held that “the emphasis is not on ‘Thou 
art Peter’ over against ‘Thou art the Christ,’ but on kago: ‘The 
Father hath revealed to thee one truth, and I also tell you another’.’’4 
The name Petros, or Kepha, had been given long before this (Mark 
38:16; Luke 6:14). Therefore, it appears nere, not as a new founda- 
tion, but as affording a play on words to introduce something that 
was newly emphasized, the foundation rock of the Christhood of 
Jesus: “Thou art Petros, and upon this Petra I will build my church.” 

McNeile further cbserved, 

It does not follow from the word play that “this rock” must 
be Peter. It can, indeed, be he. . . But if he is the rock taute 
is strange after the direct su ei Petros. It would be more 
natural if the Lord were speaking of him in the third person 
to other disciples. Nor is it more natural if the “rock” is Jesus 
himself. The reference is probably to the truth which the 
apostle had proclaimed; the fact of the Lord’s Messiahship was 


to be the immovable bedrock on which his Ecclesia would stand 
secure.® 


The ecclesia, as we were reminded at the outset, is “the people of 
God” in Christ. This ecclesia stands upon the Messiahship of her 
Master. The church begins and grows exactly to the extent that 
men confess this truth from the heart. Jesus Christ is the founda- 
tion person (cf. 1 Cor. 3:11); that he is the Christ is the foundation 


18. L. Bloomfield, Annotations, New Testament, Vol. I, Dp. 213 
& J Rivington, London, 1826. 


_ ?Quoted by John A. Broadus, The Gospel of Matthew, p. 357, Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society. 


’Kaxpository Notes on the New Testament, Vol. I, p. 88, Sorin Ball, 
Philadelphia, 1847. 


a Gospel According to Matthew, Macmillan & Co., London, 1915. 
id. 
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truth. He who makes the confession builds on the one foundation 
(cf. Rom. 10:9,10; Matt. 10:32,33). Thus the church is built up 
of living stones, firmly standing upon a common faith, and solidly 
joined together by a commen pledge of allegiance, inherent in the 
confession “Thou art the Christ.” 

In this light Paul’s description of his own work and that of his 
colleagues comes alive. “As a wise master builder I laid the founda- 
tion; and another buildeth thereon. ... For other foundation can 
no man lay than that which was laid, which is Jesus Christ” (1 Cor. 
3:10,11). What did Paul and his fellows do when he laid the foun- 
dation and they built on it? It is hardly likely that Peter was the 
foundation. Using a different figure, Paul explained their work 
earlier in the same chapter: “What then is Apollos? and what is 
Paul? Ministers through whom you believed; and each as the Lord 
gave to him. I planted, Apollos watered; but God gave the increase” 
(vs. 5,6). 

Note that in both planting and watering, in both foundation lay- 
ing and building thereon, they were simply ministers through whom 
others believed. Still earlier (ch. 2:1-5) Paul enlarged upon the 
nature of his ministry: “And I, brethren, when I came unto you, 
came not with excellency of speech or of wisdom, proclaiming to you 
the testimony of God. For I determined not to know anything among 
you, save Jesus Christ and him crucified . . . that your faith should 
not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God.” 

This was the work of both foundation-layer and builder, of both 
planter and waterer. “For seeing that in the wisdom of God the 
world through its wisdom knew not God, it was God’s good pleasure 
through the foolishness of preaching to save them that believe... 
But we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews and Greeks, Christ 
the power of God, and the wisdom of God” (1 Cor. 1:21-24). 

Thus the seed are planted and watered and the Lord’s field grows 
and ripens; the foundation is laid and God’s building rises; Christ 
is preached and believers are added. All stand upon Christ, the 
foundation person, by virtue of faith in his Christhood, the founda- 
tion truth. Jesus built his church upon IT—his Christhood. 

Now let us turn to the fourth fact concerning the Christhood of 
Jesus: “The Gates of Hades Shall Not Prevail Against It.” We 
need first to review the meaning of the “gates of Hades.” A. T. 
Robertson said, “Hades is technically the unseen world, the Hebrew 
Sheol, the land of the departed, that is death.” McNeile agreed; “In 
the Old Testament the ‘gates of Hades’ (Sheol) never bears any 
other meaning ... than death.’” 

Gates prevail when they prevent entrance or escape. Fortress 
gates prevail when the enemy is kept out; prison gates prevail when 
the prisoner is kept in. Hades, death, is pictured as a prison from 
which none can escape. 


6Word Pictures in the New Testament, Vol. I, p. 182. 
7Op. ctt. 
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Now, what is the “it”? against which the gates of Hades shall not 
prevail? John A. Broadus suggested three traditional interpreta- 
tions. “(a) The gates of Hades shall not swallow up the church. 
(b) The gates of Hades shall not prevent my people from rising 
again. (c) Taking ‘gates’ for ‘power’—the power of Hades shall 
not be too great for the church (similar to a).”8 The Roman Cath- 
olic view would hold (a) or (c) above in a sense that would guar- 
antee continuous, visible succession of the church. Among churches 
of Christ we have tended to suggest another view: The gates of 
Hades shall not prevent the building of the church. 


Grammatically in the Greek, and in the English, “it” can refer 
to “rock” or to “church.” Gender and number are the same. Nor- 
mally the nearest preceding substantive, “church,” would be consid- 
ered the antecedent. However, in all languages a number of cir- 
cumstances might suggest, or even require, a more remote ante- 
cedent. The context must determine individual cases. 


McNeile relates the clause “the gates of Hades shall not prevail 
against it” to the whole paragraph as follows: ‘The ecclesia is built 
upon the Messiahship of her master, and death, the gates of Hades, 
will not prevail against her by keeping him imprisoned.’ 

A. T. Robertson observed, “Christ’s church will prevail to survive 
because he will burst the gates of Hades and come forth conqueror. 
He will ever live and be the guarantee of his people or church.” 


William Burkitt made a similar comment. “All the policy and 
power of the devil and his instruments shall neither destroy my 
church, nor extinguish the light of this divine truth, which thou 
hast now made confession of; namely, ‘That I am the True Messiah, 
the Son of the Living God.” 

It is worthy of note that each of these men, though they were 
advancing slightly different conclusions, ascribes the victory to Je- 
sus’ triumph over death. Each considered the truthfulness of Pe- 
ter’s confession as hanging in the balance of the conflict of Hades. 
This is virtually unanimous among writers on the passage. This is 
the one common element that runs through virtually all of the com- 


ments. It would seem that this common element needs more atten- 
tion. 


W. P. Richardson, in an almost forgotten book spawned by the 
restoration struggles, made this interesting observation: 


The Christhood of Jesus depended upon exactly the same 
thing ... The struggles ended in the resurrection of Christ. 
This resurrection declares the truth, that Jesus Christ is the 
Christ, the Son of the Living God. Every time this truth is 
confessed there is a repetition of the declaration of the resur- 
rection. Christ is the foundation person, that he is the Christ 


8The Gospel of Matthew (Vol. I of An American Commentary of 
the New Testament, Alvah Hovely, ed., American Baptist Publication 
Society, Philadelphia, 1886). 

°Op. cit. Op. cit. Op. cit., p. 84, 
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is the foundation truth. These cannot be separated.12 

In this light the “it” that is not prevailed against by the gates of 
Hades is the rock, not the church, except in a derived sense. Jesus 
Christ, not the church, entered the gates of Hades. Upon the out- 
come depended the very foundation of the “people of God.” Unless 
he triumphed over Hades his Christhood could not stand. When he 
died faith in his Christhood was shaken, even among his most loyal 
disciples. Some returned to their fishing. Two walked in disap- 
pointment back to Emmaus, saying, “But we hoped that it was he 
that should redeem Israel” (Luke 24). It seems that their hope 
had died. A dead Messiah is no Messiah. Paul declared that if 
Christ was not raised, preaching is vain, faith is vain, the apostles 
were false witnesses, those who have died have perished, we are yet 
in our sins (1 Cor. 15:12-19). 

“But now hath Christ been raised.” On the Lord’s Day the gates 
of Hades burst and the Christ came forth “alive forevermore.” 
Faith revived and faint hearts were transformed. The very enemy 
(the gates of Hades) had provided the final proof once for all for- 
ever that Jesus is the Christ. He was “declared to be the Son of 
God with power. . . by the resurrection from the dead” (Rom. 1:4). 
From that moment the truth of his Christhood was secure. The 
foundation truth stands because the foundation person defeated 
death. 

From that moment this truth became the foundation of faith, and 
hence the foundation upon which God’s people stand. This victorious 
foundation truth was at the heart of Peter’s sermon on Pentecost. 
Wherever the message was proclaimed, faith resulted; wherever 
faith grew, confession of Jesus as Christ and Lord followed; wher- 
ever Christ was confessed as Lord, the foundation was laid and the 
church sprang up. Because Jesus Christ arose from the dead, the 
gates of Hades did not prevail against the “rock” on which the 
church stands—the Christhood of Jesus. It is an unshakable founda- 
tion for an unshakable kingdom. 

Now let me summarize and point out the harmony of the entire 
paragraph. The discussion starts from “Thou art the Christ” and 
ends with “Tell no man that I am the Christ.” Evidently the Christ- 
hood of Christ is the theme of the paragraph. We have seen four 
facts concerning this great truth: 


(1) Peter Confessed It. 

(2) God Revealed It. 

(8) Christ Built His Church Upon It. 

(4) The Gates of Hades Could Not Prevail Against It. 


“Thou art the Christ.” Revealed by God, believed and confessed 
by believers, proclaimed on earth, ratified in heaven: here is the 
foundation of the church and the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 


12Richardson, W. P., Review of Jarrell’s Gospel in Water. 
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The Invitation: A Historical Survey 


Thomas H. Olbricht 


The awakening of individual consciousness characterized the be- 
ginning of the modern age. Among the religiously oriented this 
phenomenon resulted in a growing concern of the individual for a 
relationship with God which he himself had experienced, and there- 
fore emphasis was again placed on conversion. Because of this cli- 
mate, the Pietistic and Evangelical revivals arose, which, as they 
progressed, initiated new revivalistic techniques. One such innova- 
tion was the request at the close of the sermon for those anxious 
about their souls to come forward—a procedure which came to be 
known as the invitation. 

This study is concerned with the historical development of the 
invitation. The primary emphasis is on the eighteenth century— 
before the invitation was employed—and the nineteenth century, 
during which it was initiated and formalized. 

The Eighteenth Century 

The eighteenth century witnessed the rise and spread of a num- 
ber of evangelical movements both in Europe and in America. Ac- 
companying these revivals was an emphasis on Bible reading and 
extemporaneous preaching, but the culmination of the conversion 
experience was largely left to the private resources of the individ- 
ual. When one did present himself before a group, it was after the 
fact of conversion rather than before. 

The earliest religious stirring with emphasis on conversion cen- 
tered in the Pietistic movement in Germany. The experience of 
August Hermann Francke who helped found the University of Halle 
is typical of the movement. In 1687 when asked at Lueneburg to 
preach using John 20:31 as a text, Francke discovered, in pre- 
paring the sermon, that he himself lacked “true faith.” After much 
struggle and prayer followed by a talk with the superintendent, 
then more prayer, suddenly Francke, while on his knees in dissolu- 
tion, felt that God had given him a hearing from his Holy Throne. 
He now sprang up joyfully and praised God.2 Due to Francke’s 
insistence this experience was repeated by the thousands of Euro- 
peans who allied themselves with the Pietist movement. The struggle 
of those convicted during pietistic preaching was always culminated 
in private and never before an audience in a public assembly.3 

In England, the “new” conversion emphasis resulted in the rapid 
growth of the Methodistic societies. John Wesley was influenced 


1Williston Walker, A History of the Christian Church (Rev. ed. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1959), pp. 444-449. Also, see: 
Albrecht Ritschl, Pietismus (Bonn: 1880-1886), 3 Vols. 

*Erich Beyreuther, August Hermann Francke, Marburg: Francke- 
Buchhandlung, 1956, pp. 44ff. 
: ’Confirmed by Professor Ernst Benz of the University of Marburg 
in an interview with the author, February 21, 1960, Cambridge, Mass. 
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by Puritanism, Christian Mysticism, and doubtless originated some 
of his own views, but his concept of conversion resulted from his 
contacts with the Moravians who were directly related to the Pietists 
through Count Zinzendorf who had studied at Halle, and whose par- 
ents were friends of Phillipp Jakob Spener.t Wesley first came in 
contact with the Moravians on his trip to the new world for the 
purpose of mission work in Georgia. While in America he engaged 
in frequent conversations with the Moravians resulting in distress 
over the fact that he had not “experienced” conversion. These con- 
tacts continued in Engiand upon Wesley’s return, until in May 
1738, while attending an Anglican “society” In Aldersgate Street 
and upon hearing Luther’s preface to the Commentary on Romans 
read, Wesley experienced a new assurance. “I felt my heart strange- 
ly warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone, for salva- 
Wien aa 

While Wesley’s experience took place in a public meeting, it was 
a private struggle and not a conversion solicited by those at the 
society. In the same way that Francke’s conversion on the continent 
became the norm for the Pietists, so Wesley’s conversion became the 
norm for the English evangelicals. The preaching of the Revival 
was aimed at initiating the struggle for reconciliation, but at no 
time did the English evangelists ‘invite’ their auditors to comm:? 
themselves publicly at the close of the sermon. Conversion was held 
to be a private matter which one informed others about after the 
event had taken place.6 The preachers of the movement were con- 
cerned with audience response, but their method of evaluation was 
to observe facial expressions, and they were not under compulsion 
to count the souls which had been saved. George Whitefield, who 
was connected with the Wesleys, wrote about the result of his own 
preaching in Newport, Rhode Island, September 15, 1740: “I ob- 
served Numbers affected, and had great Reason to believe the Word 
of God had been sharper than a two-edged Sword in some of the 
Hearers’ Souls.”7 A century later in a document opposing the in- 


4For the relationship between the Evangelical Revival in Great 
Britain and Continental Pietism, see: A. W. Nagler, Pietism and 
Methodism, Nashville: M. E. Smith, 1918. Also: Clifford W. Towlson, 
Moravian and Methodist, London: The Epworth Press, 1957. 

5The Journal of the Rev. John Wesley, London: Robert Culley, Vol. 
th joy 

‘ Axitty Trevylyan in her diary (Diary of Kitty Trevylyan, London: 
T. Nelson and Sons, 1866, pp. 174-76) gives a description of Wesley’s 
field preaching, but does not mention an “invitation.” The absence 
of this practice among the English Methodists is further supported 
by the Autobiography of Charles Finney. Finney went to England 
in 1849 and preached at a Wesleyan church. When he proposed to 
the minister that the auditors be invited to attend an “inquiry” meet- 
ing, he was informed that the people of England would not respond to 
a public call to single themselves out. Memoirs of Charles G. Finney, 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Company, 1876, p. 404. 

7A continuation of the Reverend Mr. Whitefield’s Journal, The 
Seventh Journal. London: 1741. 
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vitation (specifically, the anxious bench) John Nevin, a German Re- 
formed minister, wrote: “Whitefield and Edwards needed no new 
measures to make themselves felt.’ i 

A similar religious awakening occurred in the American colonies. 
The beginnings are usually attributed to Theodore Frelinghuysen 
who preached in the Raritan Valley of New Jersey. Frelinghuysen 
was familiar with the Puritan and Pietistic concepts in Europe, in- 
asmuch as he was educated and ordained in Holland, which during 
this period was a sanctuary for Protestant refugees. From the New 
Jersey beachhead the evangelistic fervor spread, and in 1734 reached 
New England where a revival swept the town of Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts, under the leadership of Jonathan Edwards. Edwards 
was trained in the colonies, but the New England theologians knew 
the views of the continental pietists as is evidenced by the extensive 
correspondence between Cotton Mather and Francke.® The wide 
acceptance of Whitefield’s method of preaching and concept of con- 
version when he arrived in New England some six years later also 
indicates that procedures of the European revivals were not unknown 
to the colonists. 


The New England ‘Awakening’ was closely related to the stir- 
rings in Europe, but since the theological background was more 
strongly Calvinistic, the possibility that any minister would attempt 
to secure a public commitment was even more remote. In the Cal- 
vinistic view salvation is a gift which God bestows upon man in his 
own good time, and is not to be actively sought. In New England, 
the minister’s home was the place where the saved brought the 
news of their acceptance, and the condemned sought the assistance of 
their pastor.1° This essentially private approach became the meth- 
odology of the “Great Awakening” as it spread to other parts of 
New England. Edwards himself reported: “The place of resort 
was now altered, it was no longer the tavern, but the minister’s 
house; that was thronged far more than ever the tavern had been 
wont to be.’’11 


The new interest in conversion in the nineteenth century resulted 
in preaching which aimed at initiating in the individual a private 
struggle. Under the impulse of fervid preaching men and women 
repaired to the fields and woods, or to their homes in search of an 


8J. W. Nevin, The Anxious Bench, Chambersburg, Pa., 1843, p. 23. 

°Some of the Mather-Francke correspondence may be found at 
Houghton Library, Harvard University. 

lohdwin Scott Gaustad, The Great Awakening in New England, 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957, pp. 104f. See also: William 
Warren Sweet, Religion in Colonial America, New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1942, p. 283. 

u“Narrative of Surprising Conversions,” The Works of President 
Edwards, New York: Leavitt & Allen, 1856, Vol. III, p. 241. See also: 
Edwards, “Thoughts on the Revival in New England 1740,” Ibid., p. 
277ff., and Thomas Prince, An Account of the Revival of Religion in 
Boston, in the Years 1740-1-2-3, Boston: Reprint, 1828, p. 18. 
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assurance from God that he had reconciled them in Jesus Christ. 
Conversion was a private matter which one worked out with his God. 


The Nineteenth Century 


In America in the early part of the nineteenth century arose a 
practice which eventually affected the conservative evangelicals 
throughout the world. The precise reason for initiating the invita- 
tion is not clear, but it appears to have resulted from the desire 
for better organization in the sprawling and disruptive camp meet- 
ings of Kentucky. The practice arose out of the natural setting 
with evidently little awareness of the innovative nature of the pro- 
cedure. After the technique came into vogue the preachers soon dis- 
covered the influence of the crowd upon the sinner if singled out, 
and the concrete manner in which the results of the preaching could 
be tallied and compared if public commitment was solicited. Theo- 
logically, this was a significant innovation, for it was a product of 
the movement away from Calvinism to Arminianism. On the fron- 
tier the Methodists who were numerically strong helped move theo- 
logical thought in the Arminian direction, but the trend was also 
assisted by the strong democratic spirit of the frontiersman. 


Due to the excitement over independence and the war which en- 
sued, the American evangelical movement reached its low ebb during 
the Revolutionary period, but it did not die completely and toward 
the end of the eighteenth century reappeared with increased vitality 
and became designated by the historians as the “Second Great Awak- 
ening.” From New England the revival spread to the south and to 
the western frontier. In its early stages the methodology remained 
the same as that of the preceding awakening. Edward Dromgoole 
described a 1790 Methodist service in which there were mourners, 
but they were “in different parts of the church” rather than at the 
front as the custom became later.12 In 1791 Barton W. Stone, a 
Virginia Presbyterian, came under the influence of the popular 
Presbyterian evangelist, James McCready. McCready did not re- 
quest a public commitment, but expected the sinner to struggle in 
private.1 Later Stone heard William Hodge, a “New Light Presby- 
terian’”’ whose sermon increased his anxiety and caused him to retire 
to the woods with his Bible. There Stone experienced a conversion 
similar to that of John Wesley’s: “I yielded, and sank at His feet 
a willing subject. I loved Him—I adored Him—I praised Him aloud 
in the silent night, in the echoing grove around ...”!4 Even as 
late as 1800, the sinner under conviction from attending the emo- 


12The Edward Dromgoole Letters, Charleston, February 238, 1790. 
Printed in: William Warren Sweet, Religion on the American Fron- 
tier, 1783-1840, Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, Vol. V, 

y IAT. 
ss 13F yom Stone’s Autobiography, quoted in: James M. Mathes, Works 
of Elder B. W. Stone, Cincinnati: Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co., 1859; 
Reprint, p. 14. 

147 bid., p. 18. 


tional meetings of McCready repaired to the woods at the close of 
the sermon.!® 

At the turn of the century the invitation to the mourner’s bench 
was instigated in the great camp meetings of Kentucky. The ear- 
liest statement suggesting this practice discovered by the author is 
in the Peter Cartwright Autobiography. Cartwright, who later be- 
came a Methodist preacher, wrote, concerning his visit to a camp 
meeting in Kentucky in May 1801: 

To this meeting I repaired, a guilty, wretched sinner. On the 
Saturday evening of said meeting, I went, with weeping multi- 
tudes, and bowed before the stand, and earnestly prayed for 
mercy.1& 

McLoughlin in his book on modern revivalism pinpoints the camp 
meeting as the situation in which the use of the invitation arose, 
but does not attempt to date the specific time.17 

The gathering together of those under conviction appears to have 
resulted from the desire to introduce some order in the sprawling 
camp meetings which attracted people from a radius of fifty miles. 
At Cane Ridge, Kentucky, in 1801 the crowd numbered as high as 
twenty-five thousand according to some estimates. Peter Cartwright 
stated that from 4 to 7 preachers addressed the campers concur- 
rently from stands erected in different quarters of the grounds.18 
Mourners in the early camps were scattered throughout the fields 
and woods. Such an indiscriminate distribution of the participants 
resulted in charges of immorality against the camp meetings which 
the leaders themselves had to admit contained an element of truth. 
Measures were therefore introduced to guard against such oppor- 
tunities and it seems likely that the collecting of the mourners in 
front of the crowd was one of them. 

The new procedure of having the sinners come forward when the 
“invitation” was extended spread rapidly on the frontier. The em- 
phasis in these meetings was “experimental religion,” and it was 
hoped, and often occurred, that the sinner experienced conversion 


‘SMcCready’s evangelistic techniques are described in writings 
quoted in: Bernard A. Weisberger, They Gathered at the River, Bos- 
ton: Little and Company, 1958, pp. 25f. 
~The Autobiography of Peter Cartwright, New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1956, p. 38. Reprint. Two objections may be raised relative 
to the validity of this quote. Cartwright may merely have meant 
that he with others gathered to hear the preaching. Also, the chro- 
nology in this part of the Autobiography is inaccurate, and it may 
be that Cartwright’s memory was incorrect in other details. The 
May 1801 date, however, is probably correct since Cartwright con- 
sidered this the time of his conversion. 

17William G. McLoughlin, Jr., Modern Revivalism, Charles Grandi- 
son Finney to Billy Graham, New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1959, p. 95. He wrote: “But while the anxious meeting had a long 
tradition behind it, the anxious seat was a comparatively new meas- 
ure which went back no farther than the use of the ‘Mourner’s 
Bench’ at the Methodist camp meetings.” 

18Cartwright, op. cit., p. 34. 
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while at the front of the audience. The ones who came forward 
were often mourning, weeping, and praying, and the place designated 
for them in front of the assembly became known as the mourner’s 
bench, or with other arrangements, the mourner’s tent, the praying 
tent, the praying circle, the altar, and to scoffers, “the pen,” because 
of its similarity to a hog enclosure. By the 1820’s the title “anxious 
seat” also came into use.19 Jesse LeLe observed that as early as 
1806 the ministers took great pains to report accurately the numbers 
who openly professed in this public manner.2° 


The manner in which the invitation was employed varied from 
place to place and from preacher to preacher. The account by Fran- 
ces Trollope, an English woman who visited a Kentucky evangelistic 
service in 1829, perhaps depicts a typical “invitation.” Toward the 
close of the sermon Mrs. Trollope noted the first urgent pleading to 
coax members of the audience forward, then: 


Again a hymn was sung, and while it continued, one of the 
three was employed in clearing one or two long benches that 
went across the rail, sending the people back to the lower part 
of the church. The singing ceased, and again the people were 
invited, and exhorted not to be ashamed of Jesus, but to put 
themselves upon the ‘anxious benches,” and lay their heads on 
his bosom. “Once more we will sing,” he concluded, “that we 
may give you time.” And again they sang a hymn.?1 


From this beginning the mourner’s bench became popular wher- 
ever the evangelistic spirit broke out. In a report of the Long-Calm 
Camp Meeting, Baltimore Circuit, Maryland, October 8th to 14th, 
1806, the use of the “pen” is mentioned. The manner in which 
the statement is made suggests that the mourner’s bench had become 
a standard practice at the camp meetings. 


In the evangelistic campaigns to the north, however, the practice 
was slower to gain a foothold. Charles Finney, a Presbyterian evan- 
gelist, popularized the technique in those regions. His own conver- 
sion, however, took place in the woods. In his early evangelizing he 
encouraged those concerned for their souls to seek their salvation in 
a similar place.23 Finney first employed the “invitation” at Evans 
Mills, New York, in 1825, an innovation for which he was bitterly 
criticized by his Presbyterian colleagues.24 One of the critics, a 


19Charles A. Johnson, The Frontier Camp Meeting, Dallas: South- 
ern Methodist University Press, 1955, p. 132. Johnson describes the 
pen: “In composition the altar ranged from an allocated first row 
of seats for mourners to a spacious enclosed area, often twenty or 
thirty feet square, down the center of which ran a rail fence segre- 
gating the men from the women.” p. 1383. 

20Tbid., p. 148. ; 

21Frances Trollope, Domestic Manners of the Americans, New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949, p. 79. A Reprint. 

23Finney, op. cit., p. 31. 

24Tbid., p. 116. 
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Connecticut minister named Nettleton, stated that when he noticed 
signs of anyone becoming overwrought at his meetings he told them 
to go home and pray.?° _ Even as late as 1830 the invitation was not 
accepted by the northern Baptists. Jebez Swan, a Baptist minister 
of upper state New York commenced the practice that year and 
aroused a great deal of antagonism among his fellow Baptist preach- 
ers.26 

Among the majority of the religious groups in the first half of the 
nineteenth century the invitation was employed either to encourage 
the conversion experience or to receive the report that conversion had 
taken place. Regardless of the purpose, the conversion itself was 
of an “experiential nature.” In the early stages of the “New Light” 
movement in which Barton W. Stone emerged as the chief figure, the 
invitation was employed for the customary purpose of encouraging 
the mourner’s bench experience. In later years, however, it came to 
be employed for a new and unique purpose among his people, which 
was accepted also and given added impetus by the Campbell re- 
formers. Rather than experiential conversion, these men became 
convinced that salvation was secured through believer’s baptism, and 
they therefore employed the invitation for a purpose without prior 
precedence, at least in modern times, and probably in the history of 
the Christian religion. They invited men and women to come for- 
ward as an indication of their desire to be baptized. 

In 1798 Barton Warren Stone moved west from Virginia and 
after a period of travel on the frontier, settled as minister for the 
Presbyterian churches at Cane Ridge and Concord in Kentucky. The 
Second Awakening with its camp meetings was just then getting 
underway. Stone at first was not enthusiastic about these meetings 
due to the bizarre activities reported, but he traveled to Logan 
County, Kentucky, to observe one in progress. While not completely 
satisfied with all that went on, he became convinced that God’s power 
was present. When therefore what was perhaps the greatest of the 
camp meetings occurred at Cane Ridge in August 1801, Stone was a 
zealous participant.27 Also involved in the meeting, in addition to 
a number of Presbyterians, were preachers of the Methodist and 
Baptist faiths. 

As the result of their movement away from the Calvinistic con- 
cept of conversion, and their enthusiasm over the ecumenical spirit 
of the camp meetings, Stone and five other Presbyterian ministers 
departed from that faith to form the Springfield Presbytery which 
they dissolved in June of 1804 to “sink into union with the Body of 
Christ at large.” They took with them the “mourner’s bench.” Re- 
flecting back on this period later, Stone wrote: 


We had mourner’s benches in those days, and they were things 
unauthorized by the Word of God. We long since abolished 


25McLoughlin, op. cit., p. 32 
26Tbid., p. 187. 
27Mathes, op. cit., pp. 18f. 
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them, and we did right in so doing; but I almost fear that we 
did it in such a way as to abolish the mourners too.28 


Stone and those who had departed from the Presbyterian faith had 
insisted that salvation was possible for all men and not the elect few. 
This theology made the invitation—in that period the mourner’s 
bench—central in the “New Light” thought and brought these men 
in conflict with their Presbyterian superiors. 

In 1807 or 1808 the place of baptism in conversion became a sub- 
ject of discussion among Stone’s people. Prior to this period bap- 
tism, when administered by the New Lights, had followed at some 
convenient time the experiential salvation of the mourner’s bench. 
Stone now became convinced that baptism held a more vital position 
in the conversion of New Testament Christians. He later wrote of 
his thinking during that period: 

I remember once about this time we had a great meeting at 
Concord. Mourners were invited every day to collect before the 
stand, in order for prayers (this being the custom of the times). 
The brethren were praying daily for the same people, and none 
seemed comforted. I was considering in my mind what could 
be the cause. The words of Peter, at Pentecost, rolled through 
my mind, “Repent and be baptized, for the remission of sins, 
and you shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” I thought, 
were Peter here, he would thus address these mourners. I 


quickly arose, and addressed them in the same language, and 
urged them to comply.?9 


As might be expected, Stone’s proposition received a cold recep- 
tion. He therefore did not propose baptism again in an invitation 
until some twenty years later when a few of the New Light preach- 
ers and Walter Scott of the Campbell reformers had made the prac- 
tice popular.3° Barton W. Stone was the first preacher in modern 
times to encourage men and women to signify their desire to be bap- 
tized for the remission of sins by “coming forward,” but he did not 
have the courage and persistence to popularize the practice. 


In 1825, B. F. Hall, a New Light preacher, was struck by the same 
inability of some to be comforted at the “anxious seat.” A year 
later, in September, he preached baptism for the remission of sins 
and offered an invitation to that effect in Lauderdale County, Ala- 
bama. When the invitation was extended Tolbert Fanning came 
forward and was immersed the next morning.*! This was probably 
the first time that a response had resulted from a formal invitation 
to be baptized. Shortly afterwards, James E. Matthews ‘embraced 
the sentiment” and wrote articles on the subject which were pub- 
lished in Stone’s Christiun Messenger. Even then, however, the 


28Quoted in: Colby D. Hall, The New Light Christians, Fort Worth: 
Stafford-Lowdon Co., 1959, p. 103. 

29Mathes, op. cit., p. 28. 

30Stone related the cold reception to B. F. Hall when Hall proposed 
the same action to Stone in 1825. Hall had reached the conclusion 
that baptism was for the remission of sins after reading the Camp- 
bell-McCall debate held in 1823. Colby Hall, op. cit., p. 75. 

31[bid., p. 75. 
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practice did not become common until after Walter Scott of the 
Campbell reformers extended the invitation for the same purpose a 
little over a year later. 

Thomas and Alexander Campbell commenced their reformation 
in earnest in 1810. They were little interested in evangelism, in con- 
trast to Stone and his disciples, partly as the result of their Calvin- 
istic presuppositions, and partly because their chief concern was re- 
forming current religious practices rather than converting sinners. 
From the historical evidence it appears extremely unlikely that any 
of the Campbell reformers offered an invitation at the close of their 
sermons prior to 1827.22 It was about this time that Alexander per- 
ceived the ineffectiveness of the non-evangelical course of action, 
with the result that he encouraged the Mahoning Association in 
Ohio to appoint Walter Scott as its evangelist.33 Scott was the first 
to hold such a position among the followers of the Campbells. 


As the result of his own study and through his discussions with 
the Campbells, Scott had by this time come to the conclusion that 
sins were remitted through baptism. It was now up to him to work 
out a practical evangelistic technique for applying this conclusion. 
He therefore, in his first sermon for the association, proceeded to do 
what Barton W. Stone had done some twenty years earlier. He ex- 
tended a formal invitation for any present to come forward and be 
baptized for the remission of sins. No one, however, came. Scott 
was not as easily discouraged as Stone and on November 18, 1827, 
he tried again, and this time a preacher named William Amend 
came forward to be baptized.35 With this incentive, Scott now began 
to offer the invitation at the close of each sermon and with great 
success. In April of the next year Thomas Campbell visited Scott 
to observe his work. In a letter dated April 9, 1828, he wrote to 
Alexander: 


Mr. Scott has made a bold push to accomplish this object, by 
simply and boldly stating the ancient gospel and insisting upon 
it; ... by putting the question generally and particularly to 
males and females, old and young—will you come to Christ and 
be baptised for the remission of your sins and the gift of the 
Holy Spirit? ... This elicits a personal conversation; some 
confess faith in the testimony—beg time to think; others con- 
sent—give their hands to be baptised as soon as convenient; 
others debate the matter friendly; some go straight to the 
water, be it day or night and, upon the whole, none appear of- 
fended.3¢ 
From this letter it is evident that the Campbells were unaccus- 
tomed to “extending an invitation.” Whether Scott had read about 


the development among the New Lights or had simply taken over the 
327Tbid., p. 114. 


*8Robert Richardson, Memoirs of Alexander Campbell, Nashville: 
rae sens Company, 1956 (Reprint), p. 206. 
id. 


357 bid., p. 214. 
86Quoted in: Richardson, Ibid., p. 219. 
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mournev’s bench call and modified it to suit his own purposes is not 
clear. Regardless, the approval of this practice by the Campbells 
assured its success. 

From 1827 the invitation which offered baptism for the remission 
of sins spread throughout the bodies of the Reformers and New 
Lights and appears to have been standard procedure in most of the 
congregations by the time of the merger which was completed about 
1832.37 

While the invitation was gaining acceptance in the Campbell-Stone 
restoration its use was becoming widespread among the evangelicals 
of all denominations. Charles Grandison Finney, who is called by 
many the father of modern evangelism, popularized several of the 
techniques which are now the “tools of trade” of the twentieth cen- 
tury evangelist.38 When Finney commenced preaching early in the 
1820’s he did not use the invitation as it was unheard of among the 
Presbyterians of the north and not readily accepted by the Calvin- 
istic Presbyterians of the south. He had, however, come in contact 
with the Methodists and had probably heard of their mourner’s 
benches. Whether he borrowed the invitation from them or whether 
it was the product cf his extreme evangelical zeal and the desire to 
make more concrete the results of his efforts is not clear. Anyway, 
for the first time in his preaching career at Evans Mill, New York, 
in 1825, Finney “. . . called upon any who would give their hearts 
to God, to come forward and take the front seat.’°9 On his first 
attempt Finney was successful. 


Although Finney used the invitation on numerous occasions 
throughout his career, the manner of its usage varied from situation 
to situation. Sometimes he invited the auditors to attend an inquiry 
meeting upon the cessation of the service. On other occasions he 
invited those who had been converted during the day to come forward 
and report themselves in front of the pulpit.4? In 1849 when Mr. 
Finney went to London he preached for a week without requesting 
action. When the week had elapsed he decided that the time was 
ripe for a response, so at the close of the sermon he invited those in 
the audience who were anxious for their souls to go to another build- 
ing following the dismissal. Later in his stay, when large numbers 
were “awakening” Finney requested that the auditors stand and 
offer themselves since the aisles were so narrow and the house so 
packed that it was impossible to use the ‘anxious seat.” The per- 
sons standing up were urged to go to the inquiry room when the 
services were completed.*! 

Finney so popularized the invitation among the evangelicals that 
after the middle of the nineteenth century its use was widespread 


87[bid., p. 218. 

38McLoughlin, op. cit., p. 116. 
29Finney, op. cit., p. 116. 
40Tbid., pp. 160ff. 

1Jbid., pp. 404-407. 


throughout England and America. Certain churchmen resisted the 
innovation, however, particularly the Presbyterians, Congregational- 
ists, and German Reformed in the state of New York and in New 
England. Prior to 1843, according to Nevin, the ‘‘anxious bench” 
had gained considerable acceptance among these groups, but due to 
opposition its usage was on the decline.4? The objectors in the east, 
however, did not deter the evangelists in the west and south from 
employing the altar call as frequently as they felt desirable. 


When Dwight Moody began his evangelical work in Chicago in the 
1860’s he utilized the invitation which had already been popularized 
among people of his theological bend by Finney. As Finney, he 
varied its usage to meet the occasion. When Moody attended a con- 
ference in England in 1870 he was invited to preach at a London 
church. At the morning service he observed little reaction on the 
faces of his auditors so he did not offer an invitation. That night 
he sensed a different response and at the close of the sermon re- 
quested that those who wished to signify their desire to become 
Christians, arise. So many responded that Moody felt they had 
misunderstood, so he asked that those who really wanted to become 
Christians withdraw to the vestry.*® 


Moody’s standard technique in the midst of an evangelistic cam- 
paign was to request that those who wished to become Christians 
arise at the close of the sermon, then to encourage them to attend 
an inquiry meeting following dismissal. Great emphasis was always 
placed on this “second meeting” as Moody called it.44 Within this 
framework Moody employed considerable variation in an attempt to 
adjust to different situations as they arose. 


The awakening of the individual in the modern period resulted in 
great religious revolutions in Europe and America. These revivals 
once again emphasized conversion with the result that in the eight- 
eenth century the evangelicals of the world sought to attain such an 
experience. Harly in the nineteenth century the evangelicals gave 
birth to a new technique for producing conversion—the invitation. 
The reformers of the Campbell-Stone movements departed from the 
original use of the invitation and requested that men and women 
come forward for the purpose of being baptized unto the remission 
of sins. The invitation which originated in the great camp meetings 
of Kentucky continues unabated among the conservative evangelicals 
of the twentieth century. 


4 Oak Knoll Rd., Natick, Massachusetts. 


e2Nevin BODmCil ms pDen Lit. 


45William R. Moody, D. L. Moody, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1930, p. 121. 
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Ordination in the Ancient Church UD 


Everett Ferguson 
Ordination in the Fourth Century 


Some Accounts of the Ceremony of Ordination 


One of the fullest accounts of ordination in the ancient church is 
preserved in the Apostolic Constitutions, compiled in Syria toward 
the end of the fourth century. The instructions concerning the or- 
dination of a bishop follow. 


As all of us have already commanded, a bishop to be ordained 
is to be irreproachable, being elected by all the people. When 
he has been designated and approved, the people come together, 
with the presbytery and the bishops who are present, on the 
Lord’s Day. And the principal bishop is to ask the presbytery 
and the people if he is the one whom they have chosen as their 
ruler. After they give their consent, let him inquire further 
if all men testify that he is worthy of this great and glorious 
leadership: if he is truly religious toward God, has observed 
justice toward men, has ordered well his own household, is 
irreproachable in conduct. If all sincerely testify together 
that he is such a person, let them be asked again the third 
time, as in the presence of God, Christ, the Holy Spirit (who 
is also present), and all the holy and ministering spirits, if he 
is truly worthy of the ministry, ‘that at the mouth of two or 
three witnesses every word may be established.” If they agree 
the third time that he is worthy, they are to be asked for their 
consent, and giving it readily, let them be heard. When silence 
is made, one of the principal bishops standing with two others 
near the altar, while the rest of the bishops and presbyters 
pray silently and wnile the deacons hold the divine Gospels open 
upon the head of the one being ordained, is to pray to God... 

After the prayer one of the bishops is to lift up the sacrifice 
upon the hands of the one who has been ordained. And early 
in the morning he is to be enthroned in a place set apart for 
him among the rest of the bishops, who give him the kiss in 
the Lord. After the reading of the Law, the Prophets, and our 
Epistles, Acts, and Gospels, the one who has been ordained is 
to salute the church, saying: “The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God the Father, and the fellowship of 
the Holy Spirit be with you.” And all shall answer, “And 
with your spirit.” And after these words he is to speak to 
the people words of exhortation. 

After a prior Election the ceremony of installation begins with a 
certification of the Election and a Formal Scrutiny of the worthiness 
of the candidate, acclaimed by the people. The ordination itself is 
a Prayer said while the book of the Gospels is held open over the 
ordinand’s head, a feature still present in the ordinations of bishops 
in the Orthodox Church. After this point, he is spoken of as the 
“one who has been ordained.” No Imposition of hands is mentioned, 


1Apos. Const. VIII.iv-v. Translated from the Greek text in F. X. 
Funk, Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum_ (Paderborn, 1905), 
Vol. I. Translations are the author’s unless otherwise noted. 
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but in view of another passage (VIII.xlvi.9) this may be accidental. 
Following the Prayer the new bishop receives a symbol of his right 
to offer sacrifice (Porrection), is seated on his episcopal throne, de- 
livers a sermon, and proceeds with the liturgy (Inaugural Usurpa- 
tion). 

The Prayer for a bishop is not quoted, because for all of its ver- 
bosity it adds no new information to that found in other Prayers 
which will be quoted.2 The Prayer stresses God’s appointment of 
rulers and priests for his people in all times. The priestly descrip- 
tion of the bishop’s work is quite prominent. There is a request that 
the bishop receive the “power” of the Holy Spirit, and then later 
that he may have the “communion” of the Holy Spirit. Aside from 
the priestly duty of sacrificing, the bishop is equipped by fellowship 
with the Spirit with power to remit sins, to “give lots,” and to loose 
every bond. 


The directions concerning a presbyter and deacon are briefer. 


When you ordain a presbyter, O bishop, lay your hand on his 
head, while the presbytery and the deacons are standing by 
you, and praying, say:% 

O Lord Almighty, our God, 
who hast created all things by Christ, 
and in like manner takes care of the whole world by Him 
for He who had power to make different creatures, has 
also power to take care of them, according to their 
different natures; 
on which account, O God, Thou takest care of immortal 
beings by bare preservation, 
but of those that are mortal by succession— 
of the soul by the provision of laws, 
of the body by the supply of its wants. 
Do Thou now also look down upon this Thy servant, 
who is put into the presbytery by the vote and determination 
of the whole clergy; 
and do Thou replenish him with the Spirit of grace and counsel, 
to assist and govern Thy people with a pure heart, 
in the same oe as Thou didst look down upon Thy chosen 
people 
and didst command Moses to choose elders 
whom Thou didst fill with Thy Spirit. 
Do Thou also now, O Lord, grant this, 
and preserve in us the Spirit of Thy grace, 


*The full quotation, along with the rescension of the Prayer in the 
Constitutions Through Hippolytus (which is the same as the Prayer 
in the Apostolic Tradition), may be found in the Ante-Nicene Fathers 
(Ed. Alexander Roberts and James Donaldson; American Reprint 
Edition; Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1950-), Vol. VII. 

°In order to facilitate the comparison of these Prayers I have at- 
tempted to make a division into clauses, returning to the margin for 
each principal clause, indenting for secondary ideas, and giving a 
double indentation for the completion of clauses. 

The Apostolic Constitutions, the Testament of our Lord, the Con- 
stitutions Through Hippolytus, and the Canons of Hippolytus are 


indebted to the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus from the third 
century. 
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that this person, being filled with the gifts of healing and the 
_ word of teaching, 
may in meekness instruct Thy people, 
and sincerely serve Thee with a pure mind and a willing soul, 
and may fully discharge the holy ministrations for Thy people, 
through Thy Christ, with whom glory, honour, and worship be 
to Thee, and to the Holy Spirit for ever. Amen. 
_You shall appoint a deacon, O bishop, laying your hands upon 
him, while the whole presbytery and the deacons stand by you, 
and praying, you snall say: 
O God Almighty, the true and faithful God, 
who art rich unto all that call upon Thee in truth, 
who art fearful in counsels, 
and wise in understanding, 
who art powerful and great, 
hear our prayer, O Lord, 
and let Thine ears receive our supplication, 
and “cause the light of Thy countenance to shine upon this 
Thy servant,” 
who is being ordained for Thee to the office of a deacon; 
and replenish him with Thy Holy Spirit, and with power, 
as Thou didst replenish Stephen, who was Thy martyr, and 
follower of the sufferings of Thy Christ. 
Do Thou render him worthy to discharge acceptably the min- 
istration of a deacon, 
steadily, unblameably, and without reproof, 
that thereby he may attain a higher degree, 
through the mediation of Thy only begotten Son, with whom 
glory, honour, and worship be to Thee and the Holy 
Spirit for ever. Amen. 

The Testament of our Lord represents another working up of the 
traditional materials utilized in the Apostolic Constitutions. Al- 
though the English editors® date the Testament in the 350’s and 
give a preference to Asia Minor, most students have dated it after 
the Apostolic Constitutions and placed its origin in Syria. 

Book I, chapter 20 contains the statement, ‘‘Let the bishop be 
appointed, being chosen by all the people according to the will of 
the Holy Ghost.” Qualifications are then given, following the Pas- 
toral epistles. Chapter 21 describes the “ordination’”® on the first 
day of the week as including the assent to the appointment and the 
witness to his life by the people, the silent prayer by the presbyters, 
the laying on of the hands of the neighboring bishops while they 
pray,’ and finally the laying on of hands by one bishop (commanded 
by the others) while he says the “calling of appointment.” This 
Prayer belongs to the main stream of ordination liturgies but con- 
tains much flowery embellishment, especially in the address to God 


4VITI.xvi.-xvii. 
5James Cooper and J. J. Maclean, The Testament of our Lord 
(Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1902), pp. 41ff. Quotations are made 


from this edition. ; ; 
6Literally, “the laying on of the hand,” with the word being from 


the Semitic root sim and so throughout the ritual. ; 
7This Prayer seems to be the work of the compiler and is without 


precedent or posterity in ordinations. 
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who is praised as the One who has always provided princes and 
priests for his sanctuary. The petitionary part may be quoted in 
order to give the atmosphere of the document. After petitioning 
for the Spirit to come to the Church the bishop prays as follows: 


Grant, O Lord, that this Thy servant may please Thee 
for doxology, and for laud without ceasing, O God, for fitting 
hymns of praise, and for suitable times, . 
for acceptable prayers, for faithful asking, for an upright 
mind, for a meek heart, for the working of life and _ of 
meekness and of truth, for the knowledge of upright- 
ness. 
O Father, who knowest the hearts, 
grant to this Thy servant whom Thou hast chosen for the 
episcopate, 
to feed Thy holy flock, 
and to stand at the head of the priesthood without fault, 
ministering to Thee day and night; 
grant that Thy face may be seen by him; 
vouchsafe, O Lord, that he may offer to Thee the offering of 
Thy holy Church carefully and with all fear; 
bestow upon him that he may have Thy powerful Spirit to 
loose all band, 
as Thou didst bestow Him on Thy apostles, to please Thee 
in meekness; 
fill him full of love, knowledge, understanding, discipline, per- 
fectness, strength, and a pure heart, 
when he prayeth for the people, 
and when he mourneth for those who commit folly and 
draweth them to receive help; 
when he offereth to Thee praises and thanksgivings and 
prayers for a sweet-smelling savour through Thy be- 
loved Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom are given to Thee praise and honour and might, 
with the Holy Ghost, both before the worlds, and also now, 
ae at all times, and for ever and ever without end. 
men. 


The people respond to the prayer by saying “Amen” and shouting 
three times, ‘He is worthy.” 

The ceremony for the ordination of a presbyter in chapter 30 pro- 
vides for the bishop to lay his hand on the ordinand while the pres- 
byters touch him. The bishop’s wordy prayer petitions for the Holy 
Spirit, apparently under the influence of the reference to the choos- 
ing of the elders by Moses in Numbers 11. The elders’ duties are 


summarized as to “help and govern” the people, or elsewhere, “to 
shepherd.” 


According to chapter 33, “the deacon is appointed, chosen like the 
things which have before been spoken of,” perhaps referring to the 
Election of the bishop. In chapter 38 the directions are given that 
the bishop alone lay a hand on the deacon, “because he is not ap- 


8This is the place where the acclamation, Awios, comes in the Or- 
thodox liturgies today. 

®*For a similar stress in the other church orders that the deacon is 
not a priest, Cooper and Maclean, op. cit., pp. 191f, 195. 
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pointed to the priesthood,® but for the service of attendance on the 
bishop and the Church.” The bishop prays for God to “give the 
Spirit of grace and earnestness to this Thy servant,” not the Holy 
Spirit. Both liturgical and benevolent activities are indicated for 
the deacon in the Prayer. 


One of the most circumstantial accounts of ordination from the 
ancient church is found in the “Life of Polycarp,” probably from the 
fourth century in the region of Asia Minor.1° Unreliable for Poly- 
carp’s life, the work still has a capital importance for the climate 
of opinion in the author’s own day. The author speaks of “those 
who are chosen by God as His ministers,’1 and this popular con- 
ception of God’s choice is embroidered at places by a touch of the 
miraculous. The description of Polycarp’s ministerial career re- 
flected the careers of others witnessed by the author. 

He (Bucolus) perceived therefore that he was worthy; and 
for the present, owing to his youthfulness, he enrolled him in 
the order of deacons with the approval of the whole Church. 
Blessed indeed was he in being permitted to cover such a head 
with his hand and to bless so noble a soul with his voice. . 

As a deacon he approved himself among his own comtempo- 
varies, as Stephen did among those of the Apostles.?? 

Notice the stress on popular approval, the worthiness of the candi- 
date, the recalling of the memory of Stephen, and the interpretation 
of the bishop’s action as a Benediction. 


An interesting picture of a presbyter emerges from the description 
of Polyecarp’s advancement to that position. 


Bucolus, therefore, seeing that Polycarp’s age was adequate 
and that the propriety of his conduct throughout all his life 
was even more adequate than the number of his years, per- 
ceived that he was most excellent as a fellow-counsellor to him 
in questions relating to the Church and as a fellow-minister in 
teaching; while the Lord set His seal on and ratified his design; 
giving him commandment in a vision. Accordingly he ap- 
pointed him to an office in the presbyterate, the whole Church 
with one accord welcoming him with great joy, although he 
‘himself shrunk from such an undertaking." 

The bishop Bucolus indicated a desire for Polycarp as his succes- 
sor and then the people talked about their hope of getting such a 
man for their pastor (chap. xx). Then comes a fairly full account 
of the choice and installation of Polycarp as bishop. 

And without any delay, not many days after, gathering to- 
gether bishops from the cities round about and making prep- 
arations for the reception of the visitors, they took measures 
for the appointment of a successor to preside over the Church. 
When they arrived, great crowds gathered from the cities and 
villages and fields, some knowing Polycarp, others desiring 


10J, B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers, Vol I? (London: Mac- 
Millan & Co., 1885), pp. 1011f. Lightfoot’s translation will be used. 
11Chap. x. 
12Chap. xi, xii. 
1sChap. xvii. 
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from what they had heard of him to behoid him. So when they 
were assembled together and the church was filled, the glory 
of a heavenly light shone among them all, and certain brethren 
saw marvellous visions. One saw hovering over Polycarp a 
white dove encircled in light, Another beheld him, before he 
had sat down, as if already seated in his chair of office... 

And on the sabbath, when prayer had been made long time 
on bended knee, he, as was his custom, got up to read; and 
every eye was fixed upon him. Now the lesson was the Epistles 
of Paul to Timothy and to Titus, in which he says what manner 
of man a bishop ought to be. And he was so well fitted for 
the office that the hearers said one to another that he lacked 
none of those qualities which Paul requires in one who has the 
care of a Church. When then, after the reading and the in- 
struction of the bishops and the discourses of the presbyters, 
the deacons were sent to the laity to enquire whom they would 
have, they said with one accord, “Let Polycarp be our pastor 
and teacher.” The whole priesthood then having assented, they 
appointed him notwithstanding his earnest entreaties and his 
desire to decline. 

Accordingly the deacons led him up for ordination (cheiro- 
thesia) by hands of the bishops according to custom. And be- 
ing placed in his chair by them, he moistened and anointed 
with tears of piety and humility the place where in the Spirit 
he saw standing the feet of Christ who was present with him 
for the anointing to the priestly office. For where the min- 
isters are—the priests and Levites—there in the midst is also 
the High-priest arrayed in the great flowing robe. Then the 
company present urged him, since this was the custom, to ad- 
dress them. For they said that this work of teaching was the 
most important part of the communion. . . 

After this the others also having made the proper exhorta- 
tions and appeals on the Sabbath and on the Lord’s Day, and 
offerings and eucharists, rejoicing and partaking of food, re- 
turned each to his own home rejoicing greatly at having com- 
municated with Polycarp, and glorifying Christ Jesus the Lord 
for it, to whom is the glory for ever. Amen.14 


According to the vivid description given here the initiative in the 
Election belongs with the people. The Election as well as the in- 
stallation takes place in a liturgical setting. The Imposition of hands 
is central, but the Enthronement occupies a prominent place in the 
mind of the people. There was eagerness for Polycarp to carry out 
the custom of delivering a sermon at this occasion. Most of the 
elements, therefore, found associated with the subject of ordination 
are brought together into a consistent whole in this narrative. 


The ordination prayers contained in the Prayer-book of Serapion, 
fourth century bishop of Thmuis in the Egyptian Delta, have no 
literary connection with the other Prayers of the period but offer a 
valuable insight because they contain the same motifs. The titles 
in the manuscript, which serve as rubrics, for the Prayers at the 
ordination of a bishop, presbyter, and deacon, follow the same form: 
“Laying on of hands (cheirothesia) of the appointment (katastasis) 
of...” The word for the imposition of hands is used in other con- 


14Chap. xxi-xxiii. 
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texts in reference to catechumens, the laity, and penitents, in each 
case accompanying a prayer. 


For a bishop: 

Thou who didst send the Lord Jesus for the gain of all world, 

thou who didst through him choose the apostles, 

thou who generation by generation dost ordain holy Bishops, | 

O God of truth, make this Bishop also a living Bishop, 

holy of the succession of the holy apostles, 

and give to him grace and divine Spirit, 

that thou didst freely give to all thy own servants and prophets 
and patriarchs: 

make him to be worthy to shepherd thy flock 

and let him still continue unblameably and inoffensively in the 
Bishopric 

through thy only-begotten Jesus Christ, 

through whom to thee (is) the glory and the strength in holy 
Spirit both now and to all the ages of the ages. Amen. 

For a Presbyter: 

We stretch forth the hand, 

O Lord God of the heavens, Father of thy only-begotten, 

upon this man, 

and Beseech thee that the Spirit of truth may dwell upon him. 

Give him the grace of prudence and knowledge and a good heart. 

Let a divine Spirit come to be in him 

that he may be able to be a steward of the people 

and an ambassador of thy divine oracles, 

and to reconcile thy people to thee the uncreated God, 

who didst give of the spirit of Moses upon the chosen ones, 
even holy Spirit. 

Give a portion of holy Spirit also to this man, and from the 
Spirit of thy only-begotten, 

for the grace of wisdom and knowledge and right faith, 

that he may be able to serve thee in a clean conscience 

through thy only-begotten Jesus Christ, 

through whom to thee (is) the glory and the strength in holy 
Spirit both now and for all the ages of the ages. Amen. 

For a Deacon: 

Father of the only-begotten who didst send thy Son 

and didst ordain the things on the earth, 

and hast given rules to the Church and orders for the profit 
and salvation of the flocks, 

“who didst choose out Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons for the 
Ministry of thy catholic Church, 

who didst choose through thine only-begotten the seven Deacons, 

and didst freely give to them holy Spirit, 

make also this man a Deacon of thy catholic Church, 

and give in him a spirit of knowledge and discernment, 

that he may be able cleanly and unblameably to do service in 
this ministry in the midst of the holy people, 

through thy only-begotten Jesus Christ, 

through whom to thee (is) the glory and the strength in holy 
Spirit both now and to all the ages of the ages. 
Amen.?5 


15The translation is by John Wordsworth, Bishop Serapion’s 
Prayer-Book (Londen: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
1923), pp. 72-74. The Greek text is given by F. E. Brightman, “The 
Sacramentary of Serapion of Thmuis,” Journal of Theological Stud- 
ies, I, pp. 266, 267. 
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The ordination of Athanasius as bishop of Alexandria may be 
selected as a typical instance of fourth century sentiment in Egypt. 
In answer to Arian charges of a clandestine and uncanonical Elec- 
tion of Athanasius the Egyptian bishops wrote an encyclical letter 
which Athanasius incorporated into his Apologia contra Arianos. 

Because all the multitude and all the laity of the catholic 
Church when they gathered together, shouting as if on one soul 
and one mouth, kept on crying out asking for Athanasius as 
bishop for the church. ... The majority of us ordained him 
under the eyes and with the acclamations of all.1¢ 

In Sulpicius Severus’ “Life of St. Martin,” who became bishop of 
Tours about 371, there is information which may be taken as typical 
of the popular conceptions in the West. 

An incredibly large number of people—not only from Tours 
but from nearby localities—had assembled to voice their vote. 
Among them there was one single will, one prayer, one judg- 
ment: Martin was the most worthy to be bishop; the church 
would be fortunate which had such as he for its head. Yet, 
there were a few men—among them some of the bishops who 
had been called together to ordain the future prelate—who set 
up an unscrupulous opposition. ... And the only course that 
iay open to them was to do what the populace, inspirea vy the 
Tord’s will, thought best.17 

The turning point came when the Scripture reading for the day 
seemed so appropriate as a judgment on the chief opponent to Martin 
that it was taken as an expression of the divine will. 

Important Features of the Procedure 


From all regions the evidence converges to form a picture of 
nearly uniform practice, which may be summarized in the words of 
Priscillian of Spain about A.D. 380, “Even as the dedication of a 
bishop depends on the bishop, so the election depends on the petition 
by the people.’’18 

Popular Election is prominent in the accounts cited above. The 
choice by the people was considered as expressing, or being influ- 
enced by, the divine will. In the narrative of the ordination of Am- 
brose as bishop of Milan in 374 the expectation of divine guidance 


was so strong that a childlike mistake was taken as an omen from 
God. 


When the people were about to revolt in seeking a bishop, 


Ambrose had the task of putting down the revolt. ... And 
when he was addressing the people, the voice of a child among 
the people is said to have called out suddenly: “Ambrose 


bishop.” At the sound of this voice, the mouths of all the 
people joined in the cry: ‘Ambrose bishop.” Thus, those who a 
while before were disagreeing most violently ... suddenly 


* pee c. Arian. vi. Cf. also, chap. xxx, and Gregory Nazianzen, 
Tay PALEY. 


“Life of St. Martin,” ix, from the translation of B. M. Peebles 
for The Fathers of the Church, Vol. VII (New York, 1949). 


Tract. ii, in Corpus Scriptorum Eeclesiasticorum Latinorum 
(cited CSEL), XVIII, 40. 
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agreed on this one with miraculous and unbelievable harmony.1® 
Ambrose himself later wrote to the church at Vercellae and gave 
the following interpretation of the Election of Eusebius, one of its 
early bishops: 

Justly did he turn out so great a man, whom the whole 
Church elected, justly was it believed that he whom all had 
demanded was elected by the judgment of God. . . . Where the 
demand of all is unanimous, ought we to doubt that the Lord 
Jesus is there as the Author of that desire, and the Hearer of 
the petition, the Presider over the ordination, and the Giver of 
the Grace?2° 


The will of the people was often violently expressed and overcame 
strong opposition. The historian Socrates relates that at the council 
of Constantinople in 381 “Nectarius was seized by the people and 
proposed for the episcopate.”2! In the oration on the death of his 
father Gregory Nazianzen gives an account of the activities of the 
people of Caesarea that has all the fervor of a political campaign.22 

Ratification by the Clergy of the Election by the people is to be 
expected. Their joint action with the people is noted in the sources. 
Theodoret relates that Eustathius was compelled to become bishop of 
Antioch (c. 324-331) “by the common vote of the bishops, priests, 
and Christ-loving laity.”23 The same historian speaks of Lucius, an 
Avian rival to the Alexandrian episcopate, in this way: ‘No synod 
of orthodox bishops had chosen him; no vote of genuine clergy; no 
laity had demanded him; as the laws of the church enjoin.”24- Roman 
practice is indicated by Siricius: ‘After the passage of time, he is 
appointed presbyter or bishop, if his election is proclaimed by the 
clergy and people.”25 Some of these passages may indicate clerical 
initiative and popular Ratification, for which see the next section. 

The Imposition of hands by a bishop or bishops accompanying a 
Prayer was clearly the central element in the ceremony of installa- 
tion. That only bishops were regarded as entitled to bestow an of- 
fice is illustrated by Athanasius’ quotation concerning Ischyras, “say- 
ing he was a presbyter when he is not a presbyter; for he was ap- 
pointed by the presbyter Colluthus, who pretended to be a bishop.”*6 
The consecration of a bishop required three bishops.27 


19Tife of Ambrose” III.6 by Paulinus, quoted from the transla- 
tion in Karly Christian Biographies of the Fathers of the Church 


Series. : f ; 
20H. LXIII. 2,8. Migne, Patrologia Latina (cited PL) XVI, 
fe 


21H, EH. V.8. Migne, Patrologia Graeca (cited PG) LXVII, 577. 

220Or, XVIII.33. ' 

23H. E. L.vii.l0. The second edition of his works in Die griech- 
ischen christlichen Schriftsteller (Berlin: Akademie, 1954), which 
series is cited GCS. 

24Tbid., 1V.xxiii.9. 

25Hp. 1.10. (PL XIII, 1143.) a < ; 

26A pol. c. Arian. lxxv. Apos. Const. III. x, xi is emphatic in denying 
ordination to other than bishops. 

27Canon 4 of the Council of Nicaea, in C. J. Hefele et H. LeClereq, 
Histoire des Conciles (Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1907). I, p. 589. 
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An Inaugural Usurpation is prominent in the accounts of installa- 
tion. A Solemn Seating in the chair of office was a regular feature, 
and the word “Enthronement,” as the act was called in the fourth 
century, could stand for the whole ceremony. Synesius wrote to 
Theophilus of Alexandria an account of the appointment of Paul as 
bishop of Erythrum: “The bishops of the province said that in obe- 
dience to a letter received from you they proposed Paul to the people 
for bishop. These agreed to have him and the others proceeded to 
the enthronement.’’22 Although of medieval derivation, the English 
word “install” represents etymologically this act. The demonstration 
of having assumed the office was given when the new bishop cele- 
brated the Eucharist and delivered a sermon. 

New Features 


The importance of the clergy in the selection of officers is much 
more in evidence in the fourth century. The sixth canon of Theophi- 
lus of Alexandria outlines a procedure of clerical choice, popular 
Ratification, and then episcopal ordination for the orders below 
the bishop.29 

A trend toward centralization is evident in the role assigned to the 
Metropolitan bishop and the synod of bishops in a province. Canon 
4 of the Council of Nicaea decrees: 

It is by all means fitting that a bishop be appointed (katiis- 
tasthai) by all the bishops in the eparchy. But if this should 
be difficult either on account of urgent necessity or of the 
great distance, at least three should meet together for this 
purpose, the absent bishops giving their favorable vote and 
communicating it in writing. Then perform the ordination 
(cheirotonian). But in every eparchy the ratification of what 
is done is given to the Metropolitan.?° 

A council at Antioch gave similar instructions: 


A bishop shall not be ordained without a synod and the pres- 
ence of the metropolitan. When he is present, it is by all means 
better that all his fellow-ministers in the eparchy be with him, 
and it is proper that the metropolitan invite them by letter. 
And if all should meet, it is better. If this be difficult, it is 
necessary by all means that the majority be present or give 
their vote by letters, and thus the appointment shall take place 
with the presence or the vote of the majority.*1 


The ecclesiastical organization followed the civil. The Metropolitan 
had a preeminence not only because of the civil importance of his 
city, but also probably because his city was the first of the province 
to receive the Gospel. The other cities received the Gospel and their 
first ordinations from the capital city. What was initially necessity 
became custom and finally part of the constitutional structure of 


28h'p, LXVII (PG LXVI, 1417). 

22PG LXV, 40 

30Hefele—Leclereq, loc. cit. 

*1Translated from the Greek text of the canons of the council of 
‘Antioch in Friedrich Lauchert, Die Kanones der Wichtigsten Alt- 
kirehlichen Coneilien (Freiburg: J. C. B. Mohr, 1896). 
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the Church.32_ Since these canons were written by and for bishops, 
they are silent on the role of other people. The approval of the 
neighboring bishops made the ordination representatively an act of 
the entire church. 

Imperial interference had increasingly to be reckoned with in key 
bishoprics. Theodoret relates, for instance, that prior to the Election 
of Ambrose the emperor Valens had summoned the neighboring bish- 
ops and instructed them, “Now, therefore, seat a man of such char- 
acter among the high priestly chairs.’ The bishops and the em- 
peror paid deference to each other: 

_After the emperor had spoken these things, the synod begged 
him as being a wise and religious ruler to make the choice. He 
said, “The responsibility is too great for us. You who have 
been worthy of the divine grace and have received illumination 
from above will make a better choice.’’3+ 

Terminology 

The fourth century terminology in regard to ordination is mirrored 

in the language of the Apostolic Constitutions. 


Chetrotonein (“ordain”) is used of any formal appointment or in- 
stitution as well as technically of ordination in the church. It is 
used of the three major orders and of sub-deacons, but the compiler 
draws the line here on who receives cheirotonia. However, in some 
loose series the word covers the lesser orders as well. This word 
refers to the whole ceremony of installation in the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions, not to Election nor to Imposition of hands. 


Procheirizein (“appoint,” “select’’?) occurs often and seems indis- 
tinguishable from the meanings of chetrotonein except for its refer- 
ence to the appointment of lesser orders. Kathistanai (“appoint,” 
‘“install”) is also frequent and appears in the variety of senses 
noticeable in non-ecclesiastical Greek. It occurs both interchange- 
ably with and in contrast to cheirotonein. 


Cheirothesia (“imposition of hands”) is used of confirmation, 
reconciliation of penitents, benediction on the faithful, and benedic- 
tion on catechumens. The word is thus used of any benediction be- 
stowed by an imposition of hands, but is distinguished from a bene- 
diction which did not include this act (eulogia). The word continues 
in the language of the Greek Church today to mean a benediction. 
Cheirothesia is contrasted to cheirotonia; the compiler herve has 
introduced a distinction not found elsewhere in early church litera- 
ture, for cheirothesia customarily refers to the laying on of hands 
in ordination.?° 

Epithesis cheiron (“imposition of hands”), except in New Testa- 
ment quotations about healing and about the apostles conferring the 


32Hefele-Leclercq, op. cit., pp. 540ff. 

33H, BE. 1V.vi.7. 

34] bid., IV.vii.1. ; ; ‘ - 

35C, H. Turner, “Cheirotonia, Cheirothesia, Epiihesis Cheiron,” 
Journal of Theological Studies XXIV (1923), pp. 496f. 
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Holy Spirit, is used exclusively of ordination. The phrase is not 
the equivalent of cheirotonia but expresses the visible part of which 
cheirotonia is the whole. The phrase is used of the appointment of 
deaconesses and readers, although these receive procheirizein and not 
cheirotonein. This usage suggests that the compiler’s distinctions 
were largely verbal, or else these two were really considered as or- 
dained. 

Katastasis appears to have been, if not the technical, at least the 
normal word for installation in Egypt. In addition to Serapion’s 
Prayer-Book, this conclusion is supported by the usage of Athana- 
sius.36 


Canon 10 of the Council of Ancyra in 814 uses kathistanai inter- 
changeably with cheirotonein. At the end of the century Basil of 
Caesarea used cheirotonein for the formal installation into office by 
a bishop (e.g. Ep. 53); however, kathistanai could still be employed 
interchangeably with this word on occasion (Ep. 225). 


The Council of Sardica in 34337 has special interest due to the fact 
that it issued its canons in both Greek and Latin so that we have 
parallel Greek and Latin terminology from the same date and place. 
Ordinatio and ordinare are the technical terms in the Latin, trans- 
lating a variety of terms still used in the Greek for the formal act 
of installation—horizein and katastasis in Canon 15 (19). 


Meaning of the Installation Ceremony 


Earlier passages have shown that the selection was interpreted 
as a divine choice. Special attention must now be given to the sig- 
nificance of the installation ceremony. 


With the exception of the unsuccessful effort of the Apostolic Con- 
ventions, the literature surveyed made no distinction between the 
Imposition of hands (cheirothesia) in ordination and the same act 
in the bestowal of benedictions. That this circumstance was no ac- 
cident of terminology is demonstrated by two explicit interpretations 
of ordination, from an Eastern and a Western theologian. Chrys- 
ostom gave a definition which has become a classic in the Greek 
Church. In Homily xiv in Acts 6 after stating that the people chose 
the seven, Chrysostom continues his comment on Luke’s narrative: 

For he says not how, but simply that they were ordained by 
prayer; for this is the ordination. The hand of man is laid 


on, but God performs everything, and it is His hand which 


touches the head of the one being ordained, if he is truly 
ordained.38 


Imposition of hands is subordinated to the constitutive act of Prayer, 


*SE.g. Apol. c. Arian xi, where cheirotonein also occurs but with 
the meaning “elect” in distinction to the katastasis; xii; Ixxv; ad. 
Dracon, ii. 

*7See the new study of Hamilton Hess, The Canons of the Council 
of Sardica (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958). The texts are in He- 
fele-Leclercq, op. cit., I, 797f. 


88PG LX, 116. The Greek text requires the punctuation given. 
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in response to which God bestows a blessing. Jerome similarly makes 
Prayer the central element in his definition of ordination in his com- 
mentary on Isaiah, XVI, 58: 

Cheirotonian—that is, the ordination of the clergy which is 
accomplished not only at the verbal prayer but at the imposi- 
tion of the hand (lest indeed in mockery someone be ordained 
ignorantly to the clergy by a secret prayer.) 39 


Jerome defines the technical term as consisting of two parts, the 
Prayer of the voice and the Imposition of the hand. The latter he 
explains in a wholly practical way: with the sacramental associations 
being given to ordination (below) an outward sign was required. 
But it is to be noticed that the sacramental powers are not ascribed 
to the Imposition of hands; indeed the action had a wholly subordi- 
nate place and the manner of expression gives primary emphasis 
to the Prayer. 

By the fourth century the blessing received in ordination was 
identified with the Holy Spirit. The doctrine of ordination for this 
period is set forth with unusual clarity about A.D. 360 in a work of 
Lucifer of Cagliari in Sardinia about Athanasius. 


It was and is in God’s hand to institute the one who was 
thought worthy by his people to be bishop through those mani- 
festly his servants, namely the catholic bishops. For no one 
can be filled with the power of the Holy Spirit to govern the 
people of God except the one whom God has chosen and on 
whom a hand has been placed by Catholic bishops, just as when 
Moses was dead we find his successor Joshua the son of Nun 
full of the Holy Spirit.4° 

Lucifer clearly makes ordination an act of God: if it is performed 
by him through bishops on those chosen by the people of God. The 
installation is accomplished through the Imposition of hands, the 
necessary precondition, although not necessarily the means, of the 
giving of the Holy Spirit. The sending of the Holy Spirit would be 
God’s induction of the person into office. 

Gregory of Nyssa gives expression to a doctrine of a sacramental 
change worked in a person through ordination, the only statement 
of the kind to be found in this period. 

Although before the benediction they are of little value, after 
the sanctification bestowed by the Spirit each has its several 
operation. The same power of the word also makes the priest 
venerable, honorable, and separated by the benediction be- 
stowed-on him from the common mass. While yesterday he 
was one of the mass, one of the people, he is suddenly rendered 
a guide, a president, a teacher of righteousness, an instructor in 
mysteries. And he does these things without being at all 
changed in body or in form; but while continuing to be in all 
appearance the man he was before, by some unseen power and 
grace the unseen soul is transformed for the better.*! 


Observe that the change is attributed to the Benediction and not to 
an action. 


39PT, XXIV, 591. 
40De S. Athan. 1,9 (CSEL XIV). 
41“On the Baptism of Christ,” PG XLVI, 581 D. 
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Gregory Nazianzen seemingly connects the Spirit with the Impo- 
sition of hands in his oration in praise of Basil. 


For when he was almost dead, and breathless and had lost 
the greater part of his powers, he grew stronger in his last 
words, so as to depart with the utterances of religion, and, by 
ordaining the most excellent of his attendants, bestowed upon 
them both his hand and the Spirit. 


Athanasius, writing to the monk Dracontius, gives expression to 
a belief in a special gift bestowed in ordination. In chapter two he 
speaks of the “grace of the episcopate” Dracontius received, and in 
chapter four he makes this gift parallel to the one received in bap- 
tism, citing 1 Timothy 4:14. Nowhere does he elaborate on the na- 
ture of the gift or how it is received. 

Theodoret relates an outburst by the monk Moses against the Arian 
interloper at the see of Alexandria, Lucius: ‘God forbid that I should 
be ordained by your hand, for the grace of the Spirit answers not 
your calling.’ 

Although the fourth century gave a certain explicitness to the 
idea that the grace of the Holy Spirit is received at ordination, this 
gift was thought as coming in response to the Prayer so that a 
relation to the concept of Benediction was quite in evidence. 

Some Things Ordination Did Not Mean 

The priestly interpretation of ordination occurs only in the Syriac 
church at this date. In the Edessene Canons, called “The Doctrine 
of the Apostles” by Cureton, as part of the introduction we read 
the following: 

And at the time of the great morning our Lord lifted up his 


hands, and laid them upon the heads of the Eleven Disciples, 
and gave to them the gift of the Priesthood.‘4 


Later additions to the “Doctrine of Addai” and the “Martyrdom of 
Barsamya” speak of receiving “the hand of the priesthood.”’45 The 
Syriac church appears to have had a more sharply focused concern 
to continue the priesthood of the Old Testament than did the church 
in other regions. 

Ordination was not conceived as conferring an indelible character 
so that the rite could not be repeated. Canon 8 adopted by the 
Nicene Council dealt with the Cathari (Novatians). 


Concerning those who call themselves Cathari if they (who 


#Or, 43:78. (PG XXXVI, 600). The translation is from the 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, edited by Philip Schaff and Henry 
Wace (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1955), Vol. 
WAS oe 2A. 

8H, EH. 1V.xxiii. 

“*Translated by W. Cureton, Ancient Syriac Documents (London: 
Williams and Norgate, 1864), pp. 24f. 

*5George Phillips, ed., The Doctrine of Addai, the Apostle (London: 
Truebner and Co., 1876), p. 838; and Cureton, op. cit., p. 71. Ephraem 
Syrus, Hymn contra Haereses xxii 18ff, says God on Sinai extended 
his hand over Moses and the rite continued in the Old Testament 


through John to Jesus and through him to the apostles and the 
church. 
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are clerics) come over to the catholic and apostolic church, it 
is decreed by the holy and great synod that upon receiving a 
laying on of hands (cheirothetoumenous) they are to continue 
in the clergy. ... But if some come over where there is a 
bishop or presbyter of the catholic church, it is evident that the 
bishop of the church has the rank of the episcopate; and the 
one named a bishop by those called Cathari has the honor of the 
presbytery ...in order that he may be seen to be of the 
clergy, and that there may not be two bishops in the city.46 
The central problem in the interpretation of the canon involves the 
significance to be attached to the Imposition of hands. Is this the 
usual act in receiving repentant schismatics or is this a new ordina- 
tion? The earliest Greek writer to cite the canon, Theophilus of 
Alexandria at the close of the fourth century, understood it as en- 
joining a fresh ordination.47 This meaning seems demanded by the 
synodal letter in which similar instructions are given in regard to 
Meletian clergy on their return to the catholic church. 


Since the synod was disposed to act gently (for in strict 
justice he was worthy of no leniency), it was decreed the Mele- 
tius should remain in his own city and have no authority to 
make appointments or to lay on hands (cheirotherein) or to ap- 
pear in any city or village for this purpose, but should possess 
the bare title of his rank. Those who have been appointed by 
him, after they have been confirmed by a more sacred ordina- 
tion (cheirotonia), may on these conditions be fellowshipped 
and have their rank and officiate, but they shall be the in- 
feriors of those enrolled in each parish and church who have 
been ordained by our most honorable colleague Alexander. 
These have no authority to make appointments of persons pleas- 
ing to them or to propose names or to do anything without the 
permission of the bishop of the catholic and apostolic church 
serving under Alexander.?§ 


From this context cheirothetein would be to lay on hands in ordina- 
tion, for the Meletian clergy are to receive a new ordination. 


The use of cheirothesia for laying on of hands in ordination by 
the Nicene bishops is also illustrated by canon 19. 


Concerning the Paulicianists who have fled for refuge to the 
‘catholic Church, it has been decreed that they must by all 
means be rebaptized. If any of them who in time past were 
found in the clergy and if they appear to be blameless and 
without reproach, when they have been rebaptized they are to 
be ordained by the bishop of the catholic Church. But if the 
examination finds them unfit, they ought to be deposed. Like- 
wise in the case of their deaconesses and generally concerning 
those enrolled in the canon, the same policy shall be observed. 
We are mindful of deaconesses enrolled on the list (since they 
do not have any laying on of hands—cheirothesian) that they 
are numbered only among the laity.49 


46Hefele-Leclercq, op. cit., I, 576. This work takes the laying on 
of hands as referring to the reconciliation of penitents. 

47PG LXV, 44. 

48Translated from the Greek text preserved by Theodoret, H. E. 


ihib.< Y pai ; 
49Hefele-Leclercq, op. cit., I, 615. The interpretation of the canon 
given in this work is in error. 
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The last sentence has caused difficulties, but we propose the follow- 
ing solution. The council is saying that the same procedure is fol- 
lowed for minor orders as for major orders: the converts are to 
take up the same position, if worthy, they held among the Paulician- 
ists, but they have to go through the same process used in appointing 
the faithful to these positions. Cheirotonia has either the general- 
ized sense of “appoint,” or, if the sense of “ordain” as we have ren- 
dered it, is not intended to be included in the same policy later en- 
joined (the examination and the placing on the church’s canon, that 
is, the assistance roll comprising clergy and benevolent cases). 
Cheirothesia certainly refers to the Imposition of hands in ordina- 
tion. This act deaconesses did not receive; hence the council is at 
pains to specify that they are technicaily “laity,” although among 
the enrolled persons of the church and probably regarded as clergy 
by the Paulicianists. 


The baptism of schimatics such as the Novatians and Meletians 
was accepted, but the baptism of heretical Paulicianists was not. 
That the ordination of neither was recognized as binding shows that 
ordination had not attained the same sacramental status as baptism. 
Only out of the context of the Donatist controversy did a doctrine 
of the indelibility of orders emerge. 


Ordination did not make one a “minister-at-large.” Canons 15 and 
16 from Nicaea legislate against the translation of clergymen from 
one parish to another, either with or without the people’s consent. 
A person certainly had the rank of his office wherever he went (he 
did not lose the right to exercise his ministry, with the permission 
of the bishop of the church where he was visiting), and he was a 
minister of the whole church as well as of his local church. On the 
other hand, he was considered as wedded to the church where he was 
ordained. A minister was ordained in and for a given church; his 
work was for a particular people at a particular place. Canon 16 
even seems to envision a new ordination for those translated to an- 
other church, but since this probably involved a promotion as well 
no special significance need be attached to the fact. In the known 
instances of translation of bishops (as that of Eustathius from 
Berroea in Syria to Antioch**) only an Election by clergy and peo- 
ple is mentioned. No evidence of a renewed Imposition of hands is 
forthcoming, but some ceremony, such as an Enthronement, would 
seem to have been demanded in order to indicate the assumption of 
the new see. The increasing practice of translation and emphasis 
on the universal nature of the church broke down the congregational 
concept of ministry. 


Havertown, Pa. 


‘0Theod., H. H. I.vii.10. 
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Every Scripture Inspired of God 


J. W. Roberts 


One of the most important passages for ascertaining the Bible’s 
claim for itself is 2 Timothy 3:16,17. Its very wording is however 
somewhat difficult, and consequently there has been much discussion 
on its meaning. The following is my own understanding of what 
Paul meant by it. 


The passage is rendered in the King James Version “All scrip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, that the man of God may be perfect, 
throughly furnished unto all good works.” 


The American Standard renders, “Every scripture inspired of 
God is also profitable...” It would appear from this difference 
in translation that the difficulties are in the words “all” or “every” 
and in the placing of the copula or verb “‘is.” The fact that the 
verb is italicized in both versions indicates that it is in ellipsis (un- 
derstood) in the context. The question is simply, Is the adjective 
“Inspired of God” attributive or is it predicative? There has been 
a debate also on the meaning of the adjective itself: is it objective 
(meaning breathed by God) or subjective (meaning breathing the 
spirit of God)? We shall attempt to present the evidence for the 
decision on these points and their significance. 


First let us note the context. In contrast to the absurdities of 
the false teachers referred to in the previous passages (verses 3-9 
and 138), Paul urges Timothy to remember the things that he has 
been taught, “knowing of whom thou hast learned them.” He would 
have Timothy to “abide” or stay (continue) in these things. What 
he means particularly started back with the teaching which Timothy 
had received as an infant or babe where he was taught the sacred 
writing. The term “sacred writings” (hiera grammata) designates 
unquestionably the Jewish canonical books known to us as the Old 
Testament. The word grammata literally means letter (of the al- 
phabet), but like the Latin litera it means an epistle or document 
in the plural (collective) form. The term “sacred” is used of the 
reverence or veneration of these books in the eyes of Jews and Chris- 
tians. “Holy” writings would refer to the holiness or purity of 
such. These Jewish writings differed from common or secular writ- 
ings and were held in veneration as the “oracles” of God, hence the 
term “sacred writings.” 

It is quite plain that it is the Jewish Scriptures which are meant. 
When Timothy was a babe his mother and grandmother (2 Tim. 1: 
5) had only the Jewish Scriptures on which to nurture him. His 
birth must be placed by any reckoning about A.D. 30. 

Paul affirms that these sacred writings to which he referred are 
the specific ones which are able to make Timothy wise unto salvation 
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through the faith which is in Christ. The adjective phrase trans- 
lated “which are able” is in an emphatic attributive position on 
Greek. Salvation Legins to be revealed in the Old Covenant, but 
it can be understood and appropriated only by the Gospel revealed 
in the New Covenant. The Old Testament Scriptures “bear witness 
to” Jesus (John 5:39). 

It is this very point that serves as the background of the next 
verse, the one we are interested in. Not the Old Testament alone, 
but “every Scripture” inspired in the same manner as the Old Testa- 
ment, may be used as religiously profitable, for the Christian. This 
seems in the context to be the very point into which Paul is leading. 
There are other Scriptures besides the Jewish or Old Testament 
Scriptures which Timothy was taught in infancy, and they too are 
important for instruction. 

It is important to note that the term “Scripture” has a technical 
meaning in the Bible. Arndt and Gingrich in the new Greek English 
Lexicon point out (as do all authorities which have been checked 
on the point) that the term graphe (“Scripture”) is used in the New 
Testament always to denote the sacred writings of a religious na- 
ture and the O. T. Scriptures in particular. The concept is that 
of canonicity, and an essential point in that conception is that such 
canonicial Scriptures are inspired and therefore authoritative. Fur- 
thermore, in every N. T. use the singular term means a single pas- 
sage of scripture. 

The rule of Greek as expressed by Souter’s lexicon is that pas as 
an adjective in the singular without the article means every or every 
kind of; in the singular with the article preceding or following it 
means the whole, all the; in the plural without the article it means 
all, Thus “every scripture” is the expected translation. “All scrip- 
ture” would be possible if scripture could have the collective sense 


1Consider the following from J. B. Lightfoot’s St. Pawl’s Epistle 
to the Galatians (London, Macmillan Co., 1876): 

The following facts seem to show that the singular graphe in 
the N. T. always means a particular passage of Scripture; (1) 
where the reference is clearly to the sacred writings as a whole, 
as in the expressions, “searching the scriptures,” “learned in 
the scriptures,” etc. the plural graphai is universally found, 
e.g., Acts xvii. 11, xviii. 24,28. (2) We meet with such ex- 
pressions as “another scripture” (Joh. xix.37), “this scripture” 
(Luke iv.21), “every scripture” (2 Tim. iii. 16). (8) he graphe 
is most frequently used in introducing a particular quotation, 
and in the very few instances where the quotation is not ac- 
tually given, it is for the most part easy to fix the passage 
referred to. . . . The biblical usage is followed also by the ear- 
liest fathers. The transition from the “Scriptures” to the 
“Scripture” is analogous to the transition from Ta biblia to 
the “Bible.” 

So also Abbott-Smith, Manual Greek Lexicon of the New Testa- 
ment: graphe: “In plural when the sacred writings as a whole are 
means, e.g., Mt. 21:42 etc.; in sing., when a particular passage is 
referred to, as in’) Lk. 4:21. 22? 
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of “every passage of scripture taken together.” But we have seen 
that it is always used of the individual passage and never in the 
collective sense. Hence strictly speaking “all scripture” is some- 
what of a solecism in the N. T. Paul certainly means “every passage 
of Scripture.” 


Mr. R. M. Spence demonstrated long ago (Expository Times, 8, 
1896, 568f) that the correct translation of the pasa graphe “every 
scripture” here with the adjective theopneustos (“God inspired”) is 
“every God-inspired Scripture.” There are twenty-one instances in 
the New Testament in which pas is used to modify a noun which 
is immediately followed by another adjective as in 2 Tim. 3:16. In 
every case the Greek order of words is (1) pas, (2) the noun, and (8) 
the adjective. Typical examples are “every good tree” (Matt. 7:17); 
“every idle word” (Matt. 12:36); ‘every spiritual blessing’ (Eph. 
1:3); “every good gift” (James 1:17). The other examples are Acts 
Zowlee2 Cor, 938s Eph, 4:29 Coli 31072" Ehess: 23175 26Tim. 2:21 
ARUSEmAIbUS is lOse2wlOs socks tleba4s12° James 3:165 Rey. S:73) LS: 
2; 12: 21:19. The one place where the translations have “all” is 
Titus 2:10 where the context shows that the word pas means “per- 
fect” or “complete” faith. Where the noun is the subject of the 
sentence the verb follows the adjective which is attributive as in 
James 1:17 “every perfect gift is from above.” In no case of this 
usage is the adjective separated from the noun so as to be taken as 
a predicate. 


The natural conclusion is that our passage then should be trans- 
lated “Every God-inspired Scripture is also profitable.” Since, as 
we have shown, “Scripture” in the Biblical sense implies inspira- 
tion, many commentators have insisted that to say “every scripture 
is inspired” would be redundancy. 


Paul. does not mean that there are some Scriptures which are not 
inspired of God. An uninspired “Scripture” would not be “Scrip- 
ture.” Nor does he mean that every “writing” of kinds other than 
“Scripture” in the technical sense as used elsewhere in N. T. is in- 
spired of God. He means that every book and passage of Scripture 
(both Old and New Testament) given by the inspiration of God 
is (because of that inspiration) profitable for the uses described. 

B. S. Simpson has lately made a defense of the other reading: “All 
Scripture is inspired of God.” It will help to clear the matter to 
examine his treatment. He recognizes that the maticr as a whole is 
partly determined by the meaning of the noun with pas (pasa graphe). 
Simpson admits that the “rule” is that the anarthrous noun with 
pas means “every.” However he says that in view of such passages 
as Acts 2:36; Eph. 2:21; 8:15; Col. 4:12 the rule seems to admit of 
exceptions. Even these examples ure not certain. Acts 2:36 could 
be as easily rendered “every house of Israel.” Eph. 2:21 is rendered 
“every part of the building” by Goodspeed. Both Goodspeed and the 
RSV render Eph. 3:15 “every family.” In any case where the 
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translation should be “all” or “the whole” it would be not by rule 
but where the context demanded it. 

Still one would concede Simpson’s point. The exceptions surely 
exist. His references do not, however, parallel 2 Tim. 3:16 for here 
we have the adjective added to pasa graphe in a way that none of his 
references have. We have already shown that the majority of the 
N. T. references in such cases have the sense of “every.” 

Simpson mentions four objections to the “adjectival interpretations.” 
(What he really means is the predicative interpretation, for “God- 
inspired” is adjectival in either case; the question is whether it is 
attributive or predicative.) These are: 

“(1) The tautological effect, upon this construction, of the rest 
of the sentence. Surely every God-breathed Scripture is useful, etc., 
presents a curious specimen of anticlimax.” On the contrary we 
heve shown above how it fits the context exactly. With the term 
Scripture implying inspiration, “All scripture is inspired of God” 
is itself tautology. 

“(2) If that version be correct, theopneustos should more fitly 
precede graphe.” In this Simpson is definitely wrong. In the twenty- 
one instances cited above where the meaning is uniformly “every” 
and where the noun is also modified by an adjective, the adjective 
always follows the noun, not precedes it as Simpson claims. 

“(3) Paul has a confirmed habit of dropping the copula, particu- 
larly in an opening clause of a sentence (cf. 1 Tim. 1:8, 15, etc.). 
We find a close parallel to this passage in 1 Tim. iv. 4, where no one 
translates ‘every good creature of God is also not one of them to be 
rejected’.” Paul does often omit the copula. However 1 Tim. 1:8, 
15 are not germane for they are instances of predicate adjectives 
used with nouns with the article, quite a different situation. In 
them the copula would be quite ungrammatical. Actually the ques- 
tion is not that Paul omits the copula, for the copula must be inserted 
in either interpretation. The questions is where the “is” goes, either 
before the adjective ‘“God-inspired” or after it. 

The citation of 1 Tim. 4:4 is the only really pertinent bit of evi- 
dence in Simpson’s treatment. Here the context, contrary to the 
rule, demands the alternate translation: “every creature of God is 
good.” The reading “every good creature of God” is made impossible 
in the context by the presence of ouwde. If such a condition existed 
in 2 Tim. 3:16, we would be forced to concede. But what we look 
for in exegesis is not what it “couid mean,” but what is most gram- 
matical and contextual. 

(4) The fourth evidence is that Chrysostom understands the ad- 
jective as predicative. This evidence is offset by other equally 
learned interpreters. The rendering which we have adopted was 
that adopted by Origen (Hom. xx. in Joshuam. Philocal. c. 12), by 
the Syriac (according to Wordsworth), and the Vulgate: “Omnis 
Scriptura divinitus inspirata utilis est.’ (So many Latin MSS and 
most of the early Latin Fathers according to Wordsworth, though 
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Wordsworth and White omit the est thus retaining the original 
elipsis.) 

The other point needs some mention. The claim has been made 
that “inspired of God” is active, meaning “breathing the inspiration 
of God.” This would naturally mean that the Scriptures merely 
contain an inspiration of God which they impart to the individual. 
The other possibility is that the term is objective and means that 
the scriptures are writings which themselves have been given by 
God’s inspiration. 

A. T. Robertson discusses the question at length in his Historical 
Grammar and seems to demonstrate the passive meaning. Lenski 
shows that in all instances of verbals formed of the noun theos 
(“God”) in the unabridged Greek lexicon of Liddell-Scott only one 
is active and that due to the nature of the verb’s meaning from 
which the verbal is taken. In all others God is the agent. Thus here 
the verbal must mean “given by inspiration of God” as the para- 
phrase in the Common Version has it. 


The passage then means that in addition to the Sacred Scriptures 
of the Old Testament which Timothy had known from a babe and 
which were able to make him wise unto salvation through the faith 
in Christ Jesus there are other (Christian) Scriptures which de- 
serve the name Scripture and that they being likewise inspired of 
God are profitable for doctrine, reproof, instruction in righteousness 
and furnish the man of God completely unto every good work. 


THE J. W. McGARVEY AWARD 

By a vote of the members of the board of the Restoration Quar- 
terly the J. W. McGarvey award is given this year to Dr. Frank 
Pack for his contribution “A Study of Papyrus Bodmer II (P®°).” 

This award is made possible by Abilene Christian College through 
the generosity of a friend who wishes to honor both the college and 
the Quarterly. A check for $100 has been given to Dr. Pack. 

Another article by the same writer, “The ‘Western’ Text of Acts” 
was also mentioned prominently in the evaluation. The two other 
erticles receiving the most votes behind the winning article were 
“The Speeches of Acts in Recent Study” by Roy Bowen Ward and 
“The Textual. Authority for John 7:53-8:11” by Fausto Salvoni of 
Milan, Italy. 

It is the hope of the donors of this award that it will stimulate a 
wider range of contributions to the Quarterly. A broader selection 
cf quality materials is still needed. The rules of the award are: 
“The article must be (1) objective, (2) must not deal in personalities, 
(3) must be scholarly, i.e., must be up to date in bibliography, not 
overly dependent on one book, must face a specific problem and 
handle it constructively.” 

We solicit the continued contribution of those interested in seeing 
our journal grow. 
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Book Reviews 


EDITOR, PAT HARRELL 


Old Testament 


G. Lisowsky, Konkordanz zum 
hebraeischen Alten Testament, 
nach dem von Paul Kahle in der 
Biblia Hebraica edidit R. Kittel 
besorgtem Masoretischen Text, 
unter verantwortlicher Mitwirk- 
ung von Prof. D. Dr Leonard 
Rost, Stuttgart, Privileg. Wuertt. 


Bibelanstalt, 1958, pp. XVI, 
1672. 
The Privilegierte Wuerttem- 


berg. Bibelanstalt is well known 
for its Hebraic and Greek edi- 
tions of the Bible, beautifully 
printed at a very low price. One 
remembers the Biblia Hebraica 
prepared by Kittel/Kahle; the 
Septuaginta printed by Rahlfs; 
the Handkonkordanz zum grie- 
chischen Neuen Testament made 
by Schmoeller. Scholars, how- 
ever, felt the necessity of a He- 
braic Concordance to the O. T. 
for which it was necessary to 
consult the expensive Veteris 
Testamenti Concordantiae  he- 
braicae atque chaldaice, prepared 
by S. Mandelkern and reprinted 
in 1925 from the edition printed 
in 1566. G. Lisowsky, with the 
help of Dr. Leonard Rost, was 
entrusted with the preparation 
of a new concordance, that 
should be of manageable size but 
containing every O. T. reference 
accompanied by an extract from 
the text. The selected text was 
the actual Masoretic Text, edited 
by Kittel/Kahle. The words were 
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selected according to the Lexicon 
of Gesenius, which is constructed 
on a more traditional basis than 
that one of Koehler/Baumgart- 
ner, where a whole group of 
words disappeared through the 
adoption of conjecturals emenda- 
tions. 


Every word is followed by its 
translation into German, Eng- 
lish and Latin, which, in the 
last version, revised by W. Koeh- 
ler, does not reproduce the Latin 
of the Vulgate, but employs that 
of classical scholarship. For 
instance the barburim, recurring 
in 1 Kings 5:3, translated by the 
Vulgate (1 Kings 4:24) with 
avium (birds), is by Lisowsky 
expressed by Centropus aegypti- 
acus Shelley (= lark-heeled cuck- 
00), called among the Arabs abu 
burbur. 


The verb is subdivided into its 
various forms, and each finite 
form is provided with an index- 
letter indicating its subject by 
reference to the apparatus at the 
foot of the page. By this pro- 
cedure, we can see, for instance, 
that the verb bara’ (“to create’’) 
in its form Qal has only God as 
subject, while in the form Niphal 
(‘to be created”) has, for sub- 
ject, the whole range of created 
things. The references concern- 
ing the nouns are arranged in 
order to group together their oc- 
currences as subject, object or 
as neither subject nor object. 


Where the noun appears as sub- 
ject or object, the relevant verb 
is always cited, and, when pos- 
sible, grouped together. Where 
the noun has a suffix, an indi- 
cating letter gives references to 
the footnotes where the analysis 
of the suffixes is to be found. 
Usually the reading, signed by 
Qere in the Masoretic Text, was 
preferred. Meaningless words as 
Yet, le, be have been omitted. A 
second and a third part concern 
respectively with the Aramaic 
words and the proper names ar- 
ranged according to the persons 
who bear them, rather than ac- 
cording to their forms. This 
last section (of the proper 
names), treated in a more sum- 
mary manner, usually quotes the 
Biblical passages without any 
extract of them. 


This book is a very excellent 
work as well as being useful in 
the study of the O. T. in its orig- 
inal language. The seven years 
elapsed in preparing this book 
were not spent in vain. This 
book, more complete than the 
Greek Concordance, is therefore 
very important. The only criti- 
cism that can be adduced is the 
fact that the book, being a pho- 
tographic reproduction of hand- 
written manuscript, is not as 
clear as a printed book. It is 
first necessary to get acquainted 
with the writing before one can 
read easily. If possible, it would 
certainly help if the Priv. Wuertt. 
Bibelanstalt were to prepare 
a Concordance of the N. T. more 
complete than that of Schmoeller 
and, in the future, another Con- 
cordance to the Septuagint for 
which we must recur to the ex- 
pensive work made by E. Hatch- 


H. A. Redpath. Students will be 
grateful for these books, cheap 
but of great moment for their 
scholarship. 

F. Salvoni 


New Testament 


A; Rospert and »A\” Tricor 
Guide to the Bible. Translated 
by P. .Arbez and M. McQuire 
from the third French Edition. 
Vol. I second, Paris-New York 
1960, pp. XX-812; Vol. iI, first 


edition Paris-New York, 1955, 
pp. XV-622, tables IV, maps 
VET: 


The first edition of these books 
appeared in the French language 
in 19389. It received a hearty 
welcome. Thirty of the _ best- 
known scholars of France pre- 
pared the different sections of 
the work. Edward P. Arbez and 
Martin McGuire, professors at 
the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, edited the English transla- 
tion of the books which appeared 
in 1951 (first volume) and 1955 
(second volume). The first vol- 
ume was exhausted by the end of 
1957, and the translators were 
very pleased to prepare a second 
edition based on the third French 
edition, completely revised and 
enlarged (1954). The American 
translation offers not only all 
the changes and additions of the 
French original, but much more. 
EK. P. Arbez has added valuable 
appendices on Protestant views 
of inspiration (52-58), on inspi- 
ration in the Quran (59-65), 
on the Dead Sea scrolls (113- 
122), and a detailed analysis of 
the books of the Pentateuch (171- 
281). P. W. Skehan has revised 
the section concerning the Eng- 
lish translation of the Bible (665- 
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677) and an added important 
_ section on the Targums of Jona- 
than and Onkelos (5938-595). 
The translators have furnished 
much new information in the 
notes and have supplied a copi- 
ous new bibliography. The rich 
content of the English transla- 
tion can be easily controlled by 
the full indices prepared by Dr. 
McGuire, professor of Greek and 
Latin at the Catholic University 
of America. 


This guide to the Bible is an 
authoritative and readable intro- 
duction to the Holy Scripture. 
Vol. I deals with the Inspiration 
of the Bible (7-59) and _ the 
Canon of the Scriptures with an 
appendix concerning the Apocry- 
pha (66-127). At page 83 P. 
Benoit asks if Christ and the 
apostles guaranteed the canonic- 
ity not only of the scriptures con- 
tained in the Jewish canon, but 
also of the other writings which 
the Hellenistic Jews admitted in 
their Bible, i.e., the Deuteroca- 
nonic books (Apocrypha for the 
Protestant) or part of the books. 
Here is his answer, “In the New 
Testament we find manifest bor- 
rowing from several of the deu- 
terocanonical books, especially 
from Eccle (siasticus), Wisdom 
and II Machabees. It is obvious 
that in practice the Apostles and 
New Testament writers employed 
the books of the Jewish Canon 
and the deuterocanonical books, 
except that they did not cite the 
latter as ‘scriptures.’ This pro- 
cedure corresponded to that cur- 
rent among the Jews of Alexan- 
dria.” Well! Is not this proce- 
dure a proof that these books 
were not accepted as inspired by 
the Jews of Alexandria, and 
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therefore that the canon of the 
Bible was enlarged by the Roman 
church? Still Jerome refused to 
consider these deuterocanonical 
books as inspired (cp. H. H. How- 
ard, “The Influence of Saint Je- 
rome on the Canon of the West- 
ern Church,” in Journal of The- 
ological Studies 10, 1909, 481- 
96; 11, 1910, 321-347; 12, 1911, 
1-18). 

The guide goes forward deal- 
ing with languages of the Bible 
(131-139), the system of writing 
(146-152), the analysis and ori- 
gin of each Biblical book (156- 
460). The sentences are general- 
ly well grounded and almost al- 
ways in harmony with the tra- 
ditional view. It is impossible to 
give a summary of this section in 
a short review. 


One of the most important 
parts is that dealing with the lit- 
erary genders, in which A. Rob- 
ert and A. Tricot try to disclose 
the laws supporting the compo- 
sition of these Oriental books and 
to explain therefore their pur- 
pose (475-579). It is a very 
momentous research, now in its 
beginning, but which will be of 
great moment for the knowledge 
of the Biblical books. It would 
be useful to quote for the Exodus 
the study of A. Galbiati, La 
Struttura letteraria dell’E'sodo 
(Scrinium-theologicum III) Ro- 
ma 1956. 


A study on the transmission of 
the text (587-620), on the Ver- 
sions (621-677), on Interpreta- 
tion (678-754) with an appendix 
containing the decisions of the 
Pontifical Biblical Commission 
close the first volume. 


Volume II deals with the phys- 


ical and political geography of 
Palestine, its geology, climate, 
fauna, flora, with Biblical chro- 
nology, anthropology, and cul- 
tural institutions (33-186). For 
the antiquity of man, A. Lap- 
parent says, “Its duration can- 
not be calculated with any cer- 
tainty, but the specialists on the 
Quaternary period have a ten- 
dency to speak broadly in terms 
of more than 100,000 years. The 
question has been raised whether 
there is a conflict between the 
calculation of science and the 
figures of Biblical chronology. It 
would be necessary to know 
whether the intention of the sa- 
cred author was to construct a 
chronology corresponding to har- 
mony. It is surely more probable 
that he considered it sufficient 
to give us a foreshortened his- 
toric perspective set in a frame- 
work of conventional numerical 
data” (p. 42). About the origin 
of man he concludes, ‘To sum up, 
on the scientific side we should 
take care to distinguish between 
monophyletism i.e. unity of 
branch which we must admit for 
the human race, and monogenism 
in the strict sense, i.e. descent 
from a single pair, a _ theory 
which for the present at least 
seems outside the possibilities of 
scientific investigation. Theol- 
ogy, on the contrary, presents a 
firm and clear doctrine of the 
monogenistic origin, in the 
strictest sense of mankind, in ac- 
cordance with this doctrine of 
monogenism, we are all descend- 
ants of a single human pair” (p. 
45). 


The volume goes on dealing 
with the History of the Jews and 
a review of many neighboring 
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nations (147-240), with the life 
of Jesus and the Jewish world 
at his time (241-342), with the 
old religions related to the Bible 
(344-390), the doctrine of the 
Bible (391-502), and the Bible 
and the Christian life (503-587). 
We hope that this second volume 
will also soon be out of print so 
that we can have an up-to-date 
edition as we now have for the 
first. 

This Guide is a popular book 
of highest quality, objective, 
worthy to be in the hands of col- 
lege and university students and 
of all educated people. It is also 
a well-made book giving the re- 
cent opinions dominating the 
Roman Church. May God, 
through the study of the Bible, 
shorten the distance between the 
Roman doctrine and Christian- 
ity. 

Fausto Salvoni 


L. Moraupi-St. LYONNET, In- 


troduzione alla Bibbia. Vol. IV, I 
Vangeli, Torino 1959, pp. 572, L. 
2700. 

This wonderful introduction to 
the Gospels is very attractive. 
Its attractive *eatures include 
its paper, large and clear type, 
its logical division of the sub- 
ject, opportune and various geo- 
graphical, historical and arche- 
ological maps. The direction of 
this work was entrusted to Mo- 
raldi, Professor in Torino and to 
Lyonnet, dean of the Biblical 
Faculty in the Biblical Pontifi- 
cal Institute of Rome. The au- 
thors of this volume, L. Algisi, 
G. Danesi, P. Rossano and G. Sal- 
darini, after a short outline on 
the religion of the different sec- 
tarian groups existing in the 


times of Jesus (8-54), present a 
concise study on the Gospel as 
it was preached before being 


written (55-91). Then they 
study each Gospel following a 
common outline: composition, 


author, sources, literary gender, 
doctrinal points of view, time of 
composition. To these introduc- 
tory studies the authors add a 
commentary on a few passages of 
the Gospels (pp. 397-558). Some 
lectures, translated from ancient 
fathers of the church, archzxolog- 
ical documents and some modern 
writers complete the work. The 
scholarship of the volume is con- 
siderably augmented by an ac- 
curate bibliography, a complete 
index of the quoted authors, and 
some useful maps and pictures 
of archeological value. It is 
possible to add some other stud- 
ies to the quoted works, but usu- 
ally the most important works 
are remembered. At page 411 
concerning the genealogy of Je- 
sus, add J. Jeremias Jerusalem 
zur Zeit Jesu, 2 edition. Goet- 
tingen, 1958, pp. 154-174. 


Although a Catholic book, it is 
useful to many cultured men; we 
hope therefore that some pro- 
fessors of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Washington will consider 
the opportunity of an English 
translation of this book that will 
be very welcome in the States. 
It is natural that in some points 
—luckily few—the dogma influ- 
ences too much of the volume. 
We read, for instance, on p. 90, 
“When the church was organized 
under an hierarchy accepted by all 
the people, when the rule of au- 
thority was not only asserted but 
commonly accepted in the Chris- 
tian life, it was then possible to 
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write (the Gospels), because the 
church, existing before the Bible 
could judge and interpret the 
written books, and also forbid 
the individual distortions from 
them. . . Being before the Gos- 
pels, the Church is higher to 
them. The church is not en- 
chained to the letter of any book, 
however venerable it is. The 
church, led by the light of her 
experiences and by the revela- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, pre- 
served the right of explaining 
and completing the written Gos- 
pels.” This, however, is con- 
trasting with the explicit doc- 
trine of the Bible forbidding any 
addition to it, and also with the 
teaching of the early Christians 
creating the canon of the Bible 
in order to find a supreme rule 
against human traditions. (See 
O. Cullmann, La Tradition, Neu- 
chatel 1933, pp. 41-52.) 


Studying the miracle of Cana 
(pp. 502-507) G. Danesi extols 
Mary beyond the limits asserted 
by the Bible. He tries to reduce 
the value of the sentence, T2 
emoi kai sov’ in John 2:4. But 
in the Bible this sentence is al- 
ways a denial of communication 
between the speakers. This re- 
cently was again shown by A. 
Feuillet, L’heure de Jesus et le 
signe de Cana, in Hphemerides 
Theologicae Lovanienses” (386, 
1960, 5-22). Therefore the writ- 
er concludes with the words, 
“Mary at the dawn of Cana as 
in the full light of Calvary, dom- 
inates in her position of media- 
tion near the central figure of 
Jesus. Her activity consists in 
presenting to him human needs 
and in presenting him to men. 
If Jesus is the life, Mary is the 


mediator of the humanity” (p. 
507). How can we harmonize 
the quoted sentences with that 
one of Paul, “There is but one 
God and one intermediary be- 
tween God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus” (1 -Tim. 2:5)? 
Luckily the authors usually are 
responsible where their duty is 
eoneerned and their study is 
well done. 


Mark wrote his gospel before 
the year 70 A.D.; the actual 
close of Mark 16:9-20 is inspired 
but not genuine for many textual 
and traditional grounds (pp. 129- 
131). For the history of the 
Marcian text add the hypothesis 
of J. P. Brown (an early revi- 
sion of the Gospel of Mark, in 
Journal of Biblical Literature, 
1959, 215-227), asserting that 
early the text of this Gospel was 
revised, which accounts for the 
many textual variants in our 
manuscripts, for many diver- 
gences from Mark existing in 
Matthew and Luke against Mark. 
Of this recension the best wit- 
ness is the “Caesarean” text. 

Matthew wrote his Gospel 
(about 60 A.D.) in Aramaic lan- 
guage (or also in Hebrew, being 
the language common then, as 
we see from the Qumran docu- 
ments). Its Greek translation 
could have been made after the 
fall of Jerusalem (pp. 215-216). 
L. Algisi must however confess 
that the actual Greek text is not 


favorable to the tradition. Be- 
ing written in a good Greek 
without quotations from the 


Masoretic text is what would be 
natural if Matthew wrote his 
Gospel in Hebraic. We must 
therefore affirm that the Greek 
text is more than a translation, 


it is a complete refusion of the 
original (pp. 182-183). Christ 
is presented, by Matthew, as the 
founder of the kingdom of 
heaven and the teacher (rabbi) 
who is come to bring to perfec- 
tion, that is to improve, the an- 
cient law (p. 209). I prefer, 
however, to accept the verb ple- 
roun (Matt. 5:17) in the mean- 
ing of the prophetic fulfillment 
of the law. Since the O. T. is 
the preparation, the pvrefigura- 
tion, the shadow of the messianic 
reality, the law is accomplished 
by Jesus in a superior way. (See 
A. Descamp, “Le christianisme 
comme justice dans le premiere 
evangile,” in Ephemerides Theo- 
logicae Lovanienses 22, 1946, 5- 
33, especially pp. 10-17.) 

Luke writing about the year 
70 A.D., used Mark and another 
source, similar to that used by 
Matthew. His Gospel was com- 
posed with great ability and 
skill, although without the vivac- 
ity of Mark. The author empha- 
sizes the universal salvation pre- 
pared by God for mankind, the 
love of Jesus toward sinners and 
the poor, and the frequent use of 
the prayer by Jesus. It is pos- 
sible to add the predilection of 
Luke toward women, especially 
sinful women. For this reason I 
think that the passage of John 
7:58-8:11 concerning the adul- 
terous woman is there trans- 
ferred from Luke 21:38. (See 
F. Salvoni, “Textual Authority 
for John 7:58-8:11,” in Restora- 
tion Quarterly 4, 1960, 11-15). 

The synoptic question is con- 
sidered by L. Moraldi as a prob- 
lem still unsolved; he proposes a 
solution in which the oral tradi- 
tion, the mutual dependence of 
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the Gospel, and some other docu- 
ments have their part in the 
composition of the first three 
Gospels (pp. 385-396.) 


The fourth Gospel was written 
about the year 96-98 (according 
to Epiphanius, Haereses 51, 12) 
by the apostle John (add to this 
the curious opinion of P. Parker, 
suggesting that John Mark was 
the writer of the fourth Gospel, 
“John and John Mark” in Jowr- 
nal of . Biblical Literature 179, 
1960, 97-110). Through John 
the Baptist he was acquainted 
with the doctrine of Qumran (pp. 
325-27; and J. McRay, “John 
the Baptist and the Dead Sea 
Scrolls,” in Restoration Quarter- 
ly 4, 1960, 80-88). It is impos- 
sible to conclude with certitude 
that the original language of the 
fourth Gospel was the Aramaic 
language as Burney, C. Torrey, 
DeZwaan and E. Boismard as- 
sert today. The passage con- 
cerning the adulterous woman, 
although inspired, is not genuine 
(p. 295). Among the special 
subjects concerning eternal life, 
faith, the Holy Spirit, and Chris- 
tian love, John deals also with 
the sacraments (pp. 359-361, 
515-525). Although not going so 
far as O. Cullmann (Les Sacra- 
ments dans L’Evangile Johan- 
nique, Paris, 1951), Danesi sup- 
poses that John 20:21-23 asserts 
the sacrament of the Penance 
(why not of the baptism?), and 
John 6 speaks on eucharist. I 
prefer, however, to think that 
Jesus in John 6. speaks only 
about the Christian faith (cf. F. 
Salvoni, “Il pane di vita,” in II 
Seme del Regno 7, 1960, 115-121, 
164-169, 234-238; X. L. Dufour, 
“Le mystere du pain de vie,” in 
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Recherches des Sciences Religi- 
euses 46, 1958, 481-528). For the 
history of the passion of Jesus, 
the authors accept the recent 
opinion of Jaubert, placing the 
last supper in the night from 
Tuesday to Wednesday. We look 
for other volumes of this intro- 
duction to the Bible, which is of 
great value for Biblical studies. 
It is the most important book 
this reviewer has seen that is 
composed for Biblical and theo- 
logical universities. It honors 
the scholarship of Italy. 


Fausto Salvoni 


Christian Doctrine 


Life in the Son (A study in 
the Doctrine of Perseverance), 
by RoBeRT SHANK (with an in- 
troduction by William W. Adams, 
Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary Professor). Westcott 
Publishers, Springfield, Mo. 


Every year midst this maze of 
reading come several highly ex- 
ceptional and impressive books. 
Life in the Son is one of these 
books; it is exceptional in its 
thought, its scholarship, its ma- 
terial, and its impact on religious 
people advocating the inability 
of apostasy. Robert Shank is a 
Baptist preacher, ordained to 
“nastor” a local Baptist church. 
His study is the repudiation of 
the doctrine, “Once Saved, Al- 
ways Saved.” His conclusions 
strike at the very heart of Bap- 
tist doctrine in a scriptural and 
logical yet kind way. In the in- 


troduction made by Professor 
William W. Adams are such 
revelations: “I consider Life in 


the Son one of the most signifi- 
cant books in this generation. I 


consider it possible that the judg- 
ment of time may prove it to be 
one of the most important books 
ever written.” Again: “If Mr. 
Shank is right in his interpreta- 
tions and thesis, it is of the ut- 
most importance for time and 
eternity that we come to share 
his understanding of the scrip- 
tures. If he is wrong, it remains 
for us to refute his thesis by 
demonstrating that we are better 
exegetes and interpreters of 
Scripture than he has proved 
himself to be.” 


Concerning Faith Mr. Shank 
makes the following statements 
or conclusions. 1) Salvation is by 
grace through faith. “Someone 
has well said we are saved, not 
through our attainment, but 
through His atonement” (p. 6). 
“Melancthon’s dictum is an apt 
summary of James’ contention: 
“Tt is faith, alone, which saves; 
but the faith that saves is not 
alone” (p. 7). Thus Mr. Shank 
determines salvation through 
faith but the faith is alive. God 
has provided but man must ac- 
cept and obey. “There is a vast 
difference between God’s provi- 
sion in the atonement and indi- 
vidual men’s appropriation of 
what God has provided” (p. 183). 
“He does his utmost, therefore, 
to convince them that it is faith 
alone, in Christ alone, which jus- 
tifies men before God and vouch- 
safes His gracious salvation” (p. 
258). “The transfer of faith 
from Christ alone, to Christ plus 
other things is fatal” (p. 258). 
“But these important obligations 
are only the expression of faith. 
They must never become the ob- 
jects of our faith. All our own 
faith must rest in Christ alone” 
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(p. 265). 2) Saving faith is 
obedient. “For saving faith can- 
not exist apart from repentance. 
And repentance is concerned not 
only with the past, but even more 
with the present and future” (p. 
218). “The obedience of even 
the most godly Christian will be 
imperfect; but though imperfect, 
it must nevertheless be real. Let 
us repeat: only obedient faith is 


saving faith” (p. 219). 3) That 
this faith is a life and not 
momentary. “Throughout his 


earthly sojourn, the relation of 
the individual to Christ is never 
a static relationship existing as 
the irrevocable consequence of a 
past decision, act, or experience” 
(pp. 48,44). 4) Mr. Shank be- 
lieves in security of the believer 
but not the inability of apostasy. 
“Please excuse me from the com- 
pany who maintain that the be- 
liever is insecure. .. The ques- 
tion is not, Is the believer se- 
cure? but rather, What is a be- 
liever?” (footnote, p. 55). “But 
let us again observe that, while 
the faithfulness of many in Is- 
rael did not nullify the promises 
of God in keeping His promises, 
neither did the faithfulness of 
God prevent the faithfulness of 
many of His covenant people 
(Rom. 3:8-8) (p. 171). “There 
is perfect safety and security in 
the Saviour and in the Father for 
the weakest sheep who follows 
the Good Shepherd and listens to 
His voice (John 10:27-29). The 
sole peril is we may fail to listen 
to His voice and to follow Him” 
(p. 208). 


Concerning the ability or pos- 
sibility of apostasy Mr. Shank 
studies the parables, “supposed 
proof-texts, and arguments,” and 


Bible characters. His usage of 
Biblical languages, history, scrip- 
tural references, and logic is ir- 
refutable. Here are some of his 
notable statements. ‘Let us ob- 
serve that  God’s faithfulness 
does not relieve us of our re- 
sponsibility” (p. 108). “We can- 
not be protected against our- 
selves in spite of ourselves” (a 
quote, p. 209). ‘“‘Whatever the 
Christian does at any moment, 
he does—not as ‘Dr. Jekyl 
or as a Mr. Hyde,’ but as the 
whole man. The whole of his 
person is involved in whatever 
he does ‘after the Spirit’ and in 
whatever he does ‘after the 
flesh’ ”-(p. 218). “No man can 
walk two directions at once. No 
man can go hopping along on one 
foot ‘after the Spirit’ toward 
life and at the same time hop 
along on the other foot ‘after 
the flesh’ toward destruction. He 
can walk but one direction... 
He is not looking for perfection 
in men, but he is profoundly con- 
cerned about their direction” (p. 
Did) enone once: ini grace, /al- 
ways in grace. Their confidence 
now rests not actually in Christ 
Himself, but in their conversion 
experience sometime in the past. 
They know the time and the place 
they were saved; but they do not 
know Christ” (p. 266). 


Mi. Adams in his introduction 
stated his wish every preacher 
had availability to this book. 
Your reporter agrees. 

Charles Hodge 


Ft. Worth, Texas 
The Lord’s Supper 


JOACHIM JEREMIAS, Die Abend- 
mahlsworte Jesus, Third edition 
completely revised. Goettingen, 
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Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1960, 
pp. 275. 


The volume is a new edition, a 
complete revision of a book first 
printed in the year 1935. There 
is an English translation extant. 
It is useless to comment on the 
high quality of this work as it is 
well known by scholars. I shall 
present here only some results 
with some observations. The last 
supper of Jesus was a Passover 
meal celebrated the same day as 
the other Jews (Mark, Luke, 
Matthew, pp. 9-82). It is, how- 
ever, difficult to explain John 
18:28 contrasting also with other 
marks existing in the fourth 
Gospel (John 18:2, 3,18; 18:1,2). 
The chronological datum of John 
“was not, however, a conscious 
displacing” (p. 77). Here we 
have the weakest point of the 
discussion. The solution which 
was recently given by Jaubert is 
only a fruit of fantasy (“Ich 
kann das nur fuer phantastich 
halten,” p. 19). 


Notwithstanding the liturgi- 
cal form, we can rely upon the 
words pronounced by Jesus in his 
last supper. After a very fine 
study on the different transmis- 
sion of the text (Gospel and co- 
dices), he cannot decide if Jesus 
spoke Hebrew or Aramaic. For 
the Hebrew then diffused among 
the people as we see from the 
documents of Qumran-militate 
the words epithumia epithumesa 
(Luke 22:15), pleroushai (Luke 
22:16), “fruit of vineyard” at- 
tested until today only in Hebrew 
(Mark 14:25) ; while other forms 
as ou me prosthomen piein (Mark 
14:25 0) can be explained only 
by an Aramaic original. Soma, 


Sa a ee 


“body,” is used for the Hebraic 
basar. 


The communion with the body 
of Jesus in 1 Cor. 10:16,17 
means “communion” with the 
church (p. 22). I cannot agree 
with Jeremias in accepting the 
words eis emen anamnesin as 
“this do in order that God may 
remember me” (“Damit Gott 
meiner gedenke,” pp. 229-246). 
The sentence must be compared 
with lezikkaron (Ex. 18:9) 
which is a memorial for men not 
for God. I think that the sen- 
tence “This is my body ... my 
blood” is not to be referred only 
to the bread or vine but also to 
the action of breaking the bread 
and drinking the wine. By the 
succession of these actions, and 
by the blessing, the Lord’s Sup- 
per becomes a prophecy by ac- 
tion (cf. J. Dupont, “Ceci est 
mon corps, Ceci est mon sang,” 
in Nouvelle Revue Theologique 
90, 1958, 1025-1044. For the 
study of polloi Jeremias should 
have added in pp. 218-221 the 
recent discoveries of Qumran 
where the word rabbim indicates 
the members of the community. 
(See H. W. Huppenbauer, “Rab- 
bim, rwb, rab in der Sektenregel” 
in Theology Zeitschrift 138 (1957) 
136s.) According to the Qum- 
ran documents, the word rabbi in 
the New Testament means the 
community of the saved, the 
Christians (Matt. 26:28; Mark 
24:24) substituted by “you” in 
uke 22:20, 1 Cor: 11:24” (cf. 
also J. T. Milik, Dieci anni di 
scoperte nel deserto di Guida, To- 
rino 1957, p. 52; this book is 
now existing also in an English 
translation). These observations 
do not lessen the value of the 
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book, which is the best scholarly 
work now existing on the Last 
Supper. 

Max THURIAN, L’Eucharistie, 
Memorial du Seigneur, Sacrifice 
ad action de grace et d’ interces- 
sion. Neuchatel - Paris, Dela- 
chaux et Niestle, 1959, pp. 278. 

M. Thurian is one of the Prot- 
estant monks that recently began 
to assemble together in a monas- 
tery in France (Taize). They 
occasionally go to Italy with the 
purpose of living awhile with 
some of the Catholic monks. They 
think it possible to harmonize 
the Protestants and the Catho- 
lics by studying the Bible to- 
gether. However, they are going 
ever closer to the Roman doc- 
trine by trying to justify the 
confession, the confirmation, the 
celibacy and other things. I have 
some objections and some praise 
for this book. 


a) The objections concern the 
following four things: First, 
justification of the symbols. 
They do not think that the bread 
and the wine are the right sym- 
bols established by Jesus (pp. 
101ff.). Second objection con- 
cerns the liturgical clothes. They 
think the exterior and not the 
interior cloth important for the 
doctrine of Jesus (p. 71). Third 
has to do with the musical in- 
struments. They forget that the 
best music is that of the heart 
praising God (p. 89). Lastly 
Thurian, justifying the prayers 
for the saints, seems to include 
also those for the dead. This is 
beyond the teaching of the Bible. 
The ancient liturgical prayers 
for the dead wanted to express 
only the faith that God will raise 
up again those who were to en- 


ter heavenly happiness. These 
ancient prayers never asked from 
the dead any intercession for the 
living men. 

b) The most important point of 
the book is the study of the word 
“memorial” through the Bible 
and of the relation between the 
Eucharist and the Jewish Pass- 
over. The memorial for the Bi- 
ble is not a simple remembrance 
of an ancient fact, but it is con- 
nected with the reality that is 
made present by it (repre- 
sented”). By the memorial we 
can contemplate and be united to 
the reality. It is the best study 
that I have seen on this subject. 
However, sometimes the pres- 
ence of Jesus is by Thurian as- 
serted as going beyond the order 
of signs and becoming a substan- 
tial presence. This is not ac- 
cording to the Bible. Moreover, 
the Eucharist is asserted as a 
real sacrifice. This again is not 
asserted by the Bible. 


I hope to prepare in the future 
a short study about this subject 
for the Restoration Quarterly. 
At any rate the book of Thurian 
is very useful for a deeper un- 
derstanding of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. 

A. JauBERT, La Date de la 
Cene. Calendrier biblique et l- 
turgie chrethienne, Etudes Bi- 
bliques, Paris, Libraire Lecoffre, 
J. Gabalda Editeurs, Paris, 1957, 
pp. 150. 


Miss Jaubert, assistant at the 
Sorbonne University of Paris, by 
her original attempt, tries to 
harmonize the dates of the Gos- 
pel on the last supper of Jesus. 
She says that although it was a 
Paschal meal (Mark, Luke, Mat- 
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thew) it was celebrated before 
the common Passover day 
(John). She retakes an ancient 
chronology of the Passion week, 
asserted by the Syrian Didasca- 
lia 21 (first half of the third 
century), by the Victorin of Pet- 
tau (804; see De fabrica mundi 
3) and Epiphanius of Salamine 
in a letter (367-73), see K. Koll, 
“Hin Bruckstuck aus einem 
bisher unbekannten Brief des 
Epiphanius,” in Gesammelte Auf- 
saetze zur Kirchengeschichte II, 
Tuebingen 1928, pp. 204-224). 
According to the quoted passages 
Jesus celebrated his Passover 
meal Tuesday night and the same 
night he was captured. Jaubert 
combines this datum with a solar 
calendar, asserted in the book of 
the Jubilees and in some of Qum- 
ran. According to these texts 
the year was composed of 364 
days divided into four quarters of 
91 days, beginning on Wednes- 
day. The feast therefore always 
fell on the same day of the week. 
This calendar, although changed 
by the priests of Jerusalem dur- 
ing the Syrian domination into a 
lunar year, was preserved by the 
people, among them the Essenes. 
This continued until the death cf 
Jesus and afterwards. Follow- 
ing this ancient calendar, Jesus 
celebrated the Passover meal on 
Tuesday night. He was then 
captured during the night from 
Tuesday to Wednesday and died 
Friday (14 Nisam), the eve of 
the Passover feast according to 
the official calendar of the Jew- 
ish priests (p. 107). 


I want to dedicate a more spe- 
cific study to this problem by a 
future article for the magazine. 
The hypothesis of Miss Jaubert, 


although very interesting and 
explaining many difficulties in 
the chronology of the last week 
of our Savior, unluckily is not 
yet enough as asserted by the 
texts. 


The Christology of the New 
Testament, by OSCAR CULLMANN, 
Tr. by Shirley C. Guthrie and 
Charles A. M. Hall from German. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1959. Pp. xv-342. $6.50. 


This book by Oscar Cullmann 
is a welcome addition to the cur- 
rent discussion on New Testa- 
ment Christology. A mature, 
scholarly work, it is the product 
of twenty years of lecturing and 
writing by the widely recognized 
professor of Strasbourg and 
Sorbonne. 


He unfolds the Biblical view 
of Christology by an examina- 
tion of the titles, which he di- 
vides into four groups: (1) 
Those which refer to the earthly 
work of Jesus: Prophet, Suffer- 
ing Servant of God, and High 
Priest. (II) Those which refer 
to the future work of Jesus: 
Messiah, and Son of Man, (III) 
Those which refer to the present 
work of Jesus; Lord and Savior, 
and (IV) Those which refer to 
the pre-existence of Jesus; The 
Word, The Son of God, and God. 


In examining each title Cull- 
mann presents its significance in 
Judaism, in the general history 
of religion, particularly in Hel- 
lenism, if found there, and in the 
New Testament. In his New 
Testament exegesis his emphasis 
revolves about two questions: 
(1) Did Jesus apply the designa- 
tion to himself, and (2) How was 
the title understood by the dif- 
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ferent New Testament writers? 
In a few instances the analysis 
extends to the Church Fathers, 
for example, “The Son of Man” 
in the thought of Irenaeus. 


The book terminates with a 
“Conclusion” in which Profes- 
sor Cullmann reaffirms his con- 
tention that the work must be 
read in toto if one is to grasp 
the interrelated meanings of the 
titles, and comprehend the view 
of Jesus which emerged in the 
early church. It is not, he con- 
tends, a series of “isolated inde- 
pendent monographs,” and he 
therefore attempts in the conclu- 
sion, although not too success- 
fully, to bring together the total 
effect produced by the numerous 
Christological titles. 


All who are Biblically orien- 
tated should esteem Cullmann’s 
exegesis. He states in the pref- 
ace: “I know of no other ‘atti- 
tude’ toward the text than obe- 
dient willingness to listen to it 
even when what I hear is some- 
times completely foreign, con- 
tradictory to my own favourite 
ideas, whatever they may be...” 
While it is doubtful that Cull- 
mann or anyone else ever com- 


pletely escapes hermeneutical 
presuppositions, it is obvious 
that he takes extraordinary 


pains to discern textual mean- 
ings. 


In the book, Cullmann reaf- 
firms two methodological  ele- 
ments which New Testament 
scholars of a past generation 
often rejected. Once again, he 
declares, scholars must raise the 
question of the historical Jesus 
ahs in a different way of 
course from that in which it was 


considered before the work of 
form criticism . this knowl- 
edge should encourage us to use 
the Church’s faith in Christ posi- 
lively as a means of discovering 
historical reality.” Also, he con- 
tends, we must be more willing 
to accept those texts in which 
the self awareness of Jesus is 
proclaimed. “In reality an es- 
sential characteristic of the early 
Church’s faith in Christ was its 
conviction that Jesus believed 
himself to be the divine Son of 
Man, the Servant of God. . . The 
early Church believed in Christ’s 
messiahship only because it be- 
lieved that Jesus believed him- 
self to be the Messiah.” 


This book effectively witnesses 
to Professor Cullmann’s_ vast 
breadth of scholarship. An ex- 
amination of the footnotes indi- 
cates the thoroughness with 
which the author has perused the 
twentieth century literature re- 
lated to this study. On the basis 
of the survey of the literature 
alone, the book is worth its price. 

The analysis of functions ap- 
proach to Christology is a nec- 
essary one and has a long tradi- 
tion. A concern for titles ap- 
pears in the Gospels themselves, 
and the main Christological em- 
phasis in the other New Testa- 
ment writings is upon titles. A 
certain European tradition fol- 
lows this methodology as does a 
recent English work by Vincent 
Taylor, titled The Names of Je- 
sus. The reader closes Cull- 
mann’s book, however with the 
impression that Jesus of Naz- 
areth was. a series of functions 
rather than a person. Jesus the 
man does not appear. . Cullmann 
is aware of his methodological 
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weakness in his insistence that 
the book must be read completely 
in order to gain the total effect, 
but even after a complete read- 
ing one is not convinced that the 
man has emerged. 

In addition, Cullmann is not 
always careful to indicate the 
chronological development of the 
titles, nor is he enough concerned 
with recording the relative sig- 
nificance of the titles among the 
different Jewish sects in the 
various stages of their history, 
or in the ministry of Jesus and 
the early church. One attains 
an excellent insight into the sig- 
nificance of the different titles 
from Cullmann’s book, but he is 
not always informed as to how 


the titles emerged in the his- 
torical continuum. 
Regardless of these weak- 


nesses, the work will probably 
become one of the classics of the 
century on New Testament 
Christology. Students of the 
New Testament, even though 
they may not always agree with 
Cullmann, cannot help but return 
to the New Testament with in- 
creased appreciation of Christo- 
logical functions after having 
read the book. 

Thomas H. Olbricht 


Natick. Massachusetts 

Corpus Christi: The Nature of 
the Church According to the Re- 
formed Tradition, by GEDDES 
MacGrecor. Westminster Press: 
Philadelphia, 1958. 


The principal problem of the 
Ecumenical Movement is ecclesi- 
ology, and the roots of this prob- 
lem are in the Reformation, for 
prior to this time there was no 
theology of the Church commonly 


accepted. Against the  back- 
ground of this analysis, Geddes 
MacGregor, who holds the Rufus 
Jones Chair of Philosophy and 
Religion at Bryn Mawr College, 
has sought to interpret the es- 
sential nature of the church in 
the belief of those who are the 
spiritual heirs of John Calvin 
and John Knox. 

Part I of the book is historical. 
In the first chapter, after stat- 
ing the problem, the author sur- 
veys the Lutheran, Anglican, 
Separatist, and Reformed views 
of the Church. Chapter two dis- 
cusses the medieval background 
for the doctrine of the Church, 
and one of the strengths of this 
book is the fact that it closely 
correlates the teaching of the 
Reformers to their medieval 
training. The third chapter, on 
Calvin, emphasizes that he con- 
sidered his work as resulting in 
the “Catholic Church Reformed” 
and not in a new church. Other- 
wise MacGregor joins the in- 
creasing tribe of those who show 
that at several points Calvin was 
not a very good Calvinist. The 
next two chapters discuss the 
history of the “Ecclesia Scoti- 
cana” and the doctrine of the 
church in the 17th century Scot- 
tish Divines. MacGregor takes 
the Church of Scotland as his 
point of reference throughout 
for the Reformed Church. 


Part II is a systematic treat- 
ment of doctrine. Chapter six 
considers the word “Ekklesia.” 
Chapter seven treats of baptism 
as essentially “incorporation by 
the Holy Spirit” into Christ. 
The author brings out some in- 
teresting parallels from Jewish 
proselyte baptism but defends in- 


fant baptism in the typical Cal- 
vinist way on the basis of the 
covenant (“God does not enter 
into a covenant with individ- 
uals”) and offers a new defense 
of sprinkling on the basis that 
it is the most appropriate sym- 
bol of the coming of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The chapters on the church as 
“The Unique Instrument” and 
“The Body of Christ” represent 
the heart of the presentation and 
the most significant theological 
contribution of MacGregor’s 
work. He rejects the idea of the 
church being an extension of the 
Incarnation. The uniqueness of 
the Church does not he in any- 
thing the Church has but in what 
it’ "is. © "The figure™ “body on 
Christ” is a root metaphor dif- 
ferent from other metaphors for 
the Church, because it expresses 
an ontological reality. The es- 
sential marks of the Church are 
Word, Sacrament, and Discipline. 

In chapter ten on the Eucha- 
rist MacGregor upholds Calvin’s 
doctrine of ‘Virtualism” and de- 
sire for a weekly communion. 
Chapter eleven on “The Episco- 
pate in the Reformed Tradition” 
finds a place for episcopal gov- 
ernment but not for the episcopal 
function of “guarantor of unity 
or ground of continuity.” The 
concluding chapter makes a fine 
appeal for the need of continual 
reform within the church. 

Two appendices give the orig- 
inal passages from Augustine 
dealing with the church as the 
body of Christ and passages 
from confessional documents of 
the Reformation Era on the doc- 
trine of the church. 


Corpus Christi evidences wide 
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reading and has excellent biblio- 
graphical suggestions, both in 
the notes and in the bibliography 
(which, however, looks a little 
padded). The author has some 
striking turns of phrase, as when 
he suggests that a Separatist 
views the church as a Roman 
Catholic would a religious order, 
but on the whole the style is 
ponderous. In the exposition the 
line is not always clear between 
the historical treatment and 
MacGregor’s own doctrinal sug- 
gestions, but then the author 
probably did not intend that 
there should be. 


If the work should secure a 
new printing, the following typo- 
graphical errors should be cor- 
rected: p. 19, first line—“a” to 
“at”; p. 50, last line—comma to 
a period; p. 126, line 5—an 
omitted period; p. 211, fifth line 
from bottom—semi-colon to a 
comma. 


In the concern disciples of 
Christ feel lest we lose Christ 
in our emphasis on the church, 
it is instructive to see people 
from a different background try- 
ing to recover a strong doctrine 
of the church and saying that to 
be in Christ is to be in the 
church. We of the churches of 
Christ need for someone to ex- 
pound in a scholarly way our 
understanding of the nature of 
the church vis a vis competing 
viewpoints as MacGregor has 
done for the Reformed Church. 


Pat Harrell 


Jesus and His Story, by ETHEL- 
BERT STAUFFER, Tr. by Richard 
and Clara Winston from Ger- 
man. New York: Alfred A. 
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Knopf, 1960. pp. xx-243. 


By the end of the nineteenth 
century many scholars believed 
that the factual information per- 
tinent to the life of Jesus had 
been exhausted. Ethelbert Stauf- 
fer offers this book as “a fresh 
approach to the historical Jesus” 
and demonstrates in a remark- 
able way how many stones have 
been left unturned. With the 
aid of this “new” data, the book 
is an attempt at what Stauffer 
calls “a history of Jesus,” by 
which he means: “. .. a strict 
clarification of those facts which 
can be ascertained, possibly of a 
certain series of events, perhaps 
too a number of causal relation- 
ships... Chronology will be my 
guide.” 


In looking for new sources, 
Stauffer has been particularly 
interested in those which he des- 
ignates as “unaffected by Chris- 
tian tendencies.” Some of the 
major sources to which he has 
gone are the Jewish legal pro- 
visions concerning heretics and 
the rules of trials, the state- 
ments about Jesus in ancient 
Jewish documents, the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, the late-Judaistic Apoca- 
lyptic writings, the Logia (a 
collection of the sayings of Je- 
sus), the Agrapha (scattered 
sayings cited by Fathers of the 
Church), the Aramaic version of 
Matthew, the Nazarene gospel, 
the Hebrew gospels, the Man- 
daean texts of the Middle Ages, 
the tradition of Jesus in Islamic 
literature, two Chinese Lives of 
Jesus (written around 640 and 
based on Syrian tradition), and 
a Taoist account of Jesus. In 
addition, he employs a number 


of indirect sources which throw 
light on the New Testament pe- 
riod: the Jewish and Greco-Ro- 
man historians, apocalyptics, 
books of ritual, legal treatises, 
inscriptions, papyri, coins, topo- 
graphical monuments. These, he 
shows, throw new light on per- 
sonalities, Jewish politics, Pal- 
estinian geography, jurispru- 
dence, taxation, penal code, fa- 
milial law, religious law, liturgy, 
expectation of the Messiah, 
astronomy, and astrology. It is 
possibly in the use of coins to 
determine chronology that Stauf- 
fer makes his most unique con- 
tribution. He not only is pro- 
fessor of New Testament at Er- 
langen, but also professor of nu- 
mismatics. 


By weaving these materials in 
with those from _ traditional 
sources, results, Stauffer believes, 
in a more accurate and thor- 
oughly documented chronology of 
the life of Jesus. He employs, 
however, some of the New Testa- 
ment sources in a manner not 
commonly accepted by current 
scholarship. Worthy of special 
notice is his use of the chronol- 
ogy of John in preference, at 
certain points, to the chronology 
of the synoptics. Current schol- 
arship will not be persuaded, but 
Stauffer establishes a believable 
ease. He also accepts John the 
Apostle as the author of the 
fourth gospel. 


An indication of the results 
achieved by Stauffer in employ- 
ing these new sources may be 
illustrated by the date (7 B.C.) 
he designates for the birth of 
Jesus. He offers the following 
evidence for his conclusion: (1) 


The census of Luke. The nature 
of the census Stauffer estab- 
lishes from Roman sources and 
comes to the conclusion that in 
12 B.C. Quirinius took charge of 
Oriental affairs and commenced 
the census. In 8 B.C. Herod the 
Great was demoted, and in 7 B. 
C. the apographe in Palestine 
began and ended the same year. 
(2) The star of Bethlehem. 
From astronomical sources Stauf- 
fer discovers that in the spring 
of 7 B.C. Jupiter and Venus 
were in conjunction, and in the 
summer and autumn they en- 
countered Saturn, a configura- 
tion which occurs only once in 
794 years. From Rabbinic and 
Mandaean sources he establishes 
that in the East Jupiter was 
regarded as the star of the ruler 
of the universe, Saturn, the 
planet of Palestine, and the con- 
stellation of the Fishes, the sign 
of the last days, which meant 
that the ruler of the last days 
would appear in Palestine. It 
was this heavenly sign, he con- 
tends, which prompted the Magi 
to go to Jerusalem. (3) The 
Massacre of the Children. As- 
sumption of Moses, Matthew, 
and Flavius Josephus, all point 
to 7 B.C. as the year in which 
Herod could well have under- 
taken the killing of the children. 
Only one item in the Biblical ac- 
count raises a question about 
Stauffer’s 7 B.C. dating. The 
parents of Jesus did not return 
from Egypt until the death of 
Herod in 4 A.D. (Matt. 2:15). 
Jesus at that time would have 
been eleven, assuming 7 B.C. as 
the date of his birth. Luke sug- 
gests, however, that the parents 
had been attending the Passover 
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Of particular merit is the use 
of the provisions against the 
heretics in dating the events 
leading to the crucifixion, and 
the light they shed on the Gospel 
accounts. In an appendix, he 
draws together 123 items relat- 
ing to these provisions. At the 
end of the book Stauffer has 
thirty pages of notes which doc- 
ument richly the various con- 
clusions he has drawn. By this 
arrangement the book may be 
read rapidly by one who is con- 
cerned only with the narrative. 

By using these new sources 
Stauffer believes that scholar- 
ship will be led out of an “in- 
tellectual impasse.” He there- 
fore offers this work as a chron- 
ological “icebreaker,” and not as 
a comprehensive “history of Je- 
sus.” At times, Stauffer offers 
controversial conclusions as fac- 
tual, for example: “. . . that Je- 
sus did not refer to himself as 
the Messiah.” The book, how- 
ever, brings in so many new 
facets that it is a valuable addi- 
tion to the library of any reader 
who is interested in a chronology 
of events in the life of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

, Pat Harrell 


Philosophy 
Aristotle, by JOHN HERMAN 
RANDALL, JR. New York: Co- 


lumbia University Press, 1960. 


pp. xv-309. 


Professor Randall in this book 
provides the reader with an ex- 
cellent introduction to the 
thought of Aristotle. The anal- 
ysis which is both lucid and com- 
plete should be particularly val- 
regularly prior to Jesus’ twelfth 
year (Luke 2:41, 42). 
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uable to church historians, since 
Randall, in addition to his expo- 
sition, shows how the thought of 
Aristotle has been used and mis- 
used in the history of western 
philosophy and theology. He 
also compares and _ contrasts 
Aristotelian views with those of 
science and linguistics. 


The book, according to the 
author, is a “philosopher’s de- 
lineation of Aristotle.” His ap- 
proach therefore contrasts with 
the monumental studies by Wer- 
ner Jaeger and Sir David Ross 
which have a philological empha- 
sis. It is the view of Randall 
that the aspect of Aristotelian 
thought which is most alive today 
is its functionalism. He accepts 
as a valid understanding of the 
younger Aristotle the formalistic 
traditions of the Platonists and 
the Scholastics, but believes, fol- 
lowing the “developmental” the- 
ory of Jaeger, that functionalism 
is more characteristic of the 
thought of the mature philoso- 
pher. 

A number of sections in the 
book are significant from the 
standpoint of the philosophy of 
religion. Randall shows that the 
identification of the unmoved 
mover with God as was done by 
the Jews, Christians, and Mo- 
hammedans misconstrues Aris- 
totle’s conception. The unmoved 
mover was rather the arche of 
motion itself. When Callippus, 
the astronomer, showed that the 
movement of the heavenly bodies 
was independent, Aristotle in- 
serted in book Lambda of the 
Metaphysics that there are fifty- 
five unmoved movers. 

Randall declares that the uni- 
verse of the mature Aristotle 


was a dynamic one, a view which 
contrasts with the static, deter- 
ministic world of Newtonian 
physics and the resultant theol- 
ogy of the rationalists and deists. 
His universe was one in which 
the laws of nature were “statis- 
tical” averages; a world in which 
events occur which do not con- 
form to these averages. Inter- 
estingly, this view of the uni- 
verse more nearly coincides with 
the understanding of modern 
physics and the Biblical view. 


Also of interest from the 
standpoint of Christian thought 
is a chapter on “Concerning the 
Heavens” in which the Aris- 
totelian view of astronomy is an- 
alyzed. This aspect of Aris- 
totle’s science is important when 
one examines the Hexaemera of 
the church fathers, and the her- 
esy trials of medieval astrono- 
mers. In addition, Randall pre- 
sents chapters on the Aristoteli- 
an view of natural processes, 
genesis and destruction, and bio- 
logical theory, which are rele- 
vant to the biological-theological 
controversy. 


This book is helpful for those 
who know little about either phi- 
losophy or Aristotle, yet, because 
of its penetrating analysis, pro- 
vides a challenge to the profes- 
sional philosopher. Professor 
Randall is careful to eschew 
technical language which might 
prove difficult to the philosoph- 
ically unorientated. He is aware 
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of the obstacle of the Latin ter- 
minology in our translations, 
and translates, in several in- 
stances, the Greek into American 
English. For example, the Latin 
names for the four causes: for- 
mal, material, efficient, and fi- 
nal, he has translated from the 
Greek of Aristotle: What is it? 
Out of what is it made? By 
what agent? For what end? 
Aristotle, Randall is convinced, 
may often be unclear in English 
translation, but in his native 
tongue he is almost always lu- 
cid. He therefore transliterates 
into the English alphabet the 
crucial words and phrases, which 
is a help for those who know 
Greek. 

The book is so penetrating, 
yet complete, that it is difficult 
to criticize. The detractors will 
be those who prefer the Platonic 
or Scholastic interpretations of 
Avistotle, but even they must ad- 
mit that Randall is at least to 
an extent correct. Randall ac- 
cepts the “intellectual develop- 
ment” hypothesis of Jaeger and 
others, but does not always ac- 
cept particular conclusions. He 
is more modest about the cer- 
tainty with which Aristotle’s 
development can be traced. The 
person involved in religious stud- 
ies cannot escape contact with 
the Greek philosopher, nor will 
he now be able to ignore Ran- 
dall’s excellent book. 

Thomas H. Olbricht 
Natick, Massachusetts 


Hebrew in First Century Palestine 


George Howard 


Hebrew, the early language of Israel, was one of several Semitic 
dialects of the ancient near east. In its classical form it is preserved 
in the O. T. mss. of the Bible (with, of course, the exception of the 
type of script and the use of the vowel points). In regard to the 
spoken language of the period from 1,200 to 150 B.C., almost noth- 
ing is known.1 It is conceivable that it differed somewhat from the 
literary form. For as early as Judges 12:6 there appears evidence 
for a distinct Ephraimite dialect. 


It is doubtful, however, that this language was the Hebrew of 
first century Palestine. It is almost unanimously agreed that the 
language of Jesus and his contemporaries was Aramaic,? a closely 
related dialect. In Acts 1:19 there is specific reference to the lan- 
guage of the dwellers of Jerusalem concerning the field “Akeldama.” 
This is the good Aramaic expression haqgal dema,? meaning “the field 
of blood.” 


The Influx of Aramaic.—It has often been considered that Aramaic 
became the national tongue of Israel during the exile in Babylon. 
But the fight between the two languages did not begin then. The 
contest existed from the very beginning of the Jewish nation when it 
entered the land of Canaan. The texts from ancient Ugarit, which 
date from the 14th century B.C.,+ have been noted as already con- 
taining Aramaic influence.® 


At first the differences between the dialects were slight; and be- 
cause of their constant relationship with each other,® it is no wonder 


1Reuben Avincam Grossman & M. H. Segal, Compendious Hebrew- 
English Dictionary (Tel Aviv: The Dvir Publishing Co., 1938), p. ix. 

2Hans Bauer und Pontus Leander, Grammatik Des Biblisch-Ama- 
maischen (Max Niemeyer, 1927), p. 6. Gustaf Dalman, The Words 
of Jesus (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1902), pp. 1-12. 

8For the proper transliteration of the phrase see F. F. Bruce, 
Commentary on the Book of the Acts (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans, 1954), p. -46. 

4W. F. Albright, The Archaeology of Palestine (Baltimore: Pen- 
guin Books, 1956), p. 187. James B. Pritchard, Archaeology of the 
Old Testament (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1858), p. 
108. 

5For an example cf. Ludwig Koehler & Walter Baumgartner, 
Lexicon in Veteris Testament Libros (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans, Preface 1958), p. xlii. See also Edward J. Young, An Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 
1956), p. 362. 

6For a fine discussion of this point see the book by Merrill F. 
Unger, Israel and the Aramaeans of Damascus (London: James 
Clarke & Co. Ltd., 1957). 
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that the O. T. is colored with the language of its cognate sister.” 
Thus even in the period of the Judges, yetannu is used for the He- 
brew ye shannu (“they shall repeat,” Judg. 5:11). This should not 
be thought as a late introduction into the text, but the survival 
of an early Aramaic expression which had been retained as an archa- 
ism in poetry.® 

When the Israelites returned from captivity, Aramaic did not 
travel with them that long distance to Palestine; it was there waiting 
for them. At that time it was progressively becoming the lingua 
franca of the near east. An illustration of this fact is the papyrus 
fragment discovered in 1942 at Saqqara (Memphis) in Egypt under 
the excavation of Zaki Saad Effendi.2 It is an Aramaic letter in 
the Assyrian script, dated around the time of the end of the southern 
kingdom, from a kinglet of Palestine to Pharaoh requesting his aid 
against the Babylonians. Presumably Aden, the kinglet, spoke Ca- 
naanite while Pharaoh spoke Egyptian. Yet the letter was written 
in neither. Before the close of the 7th century B.C., Aramaic evi- 
dently was becoming the recognized international language of the 
empire. 

This is probably the background to 2 Kings 18:18-37. When the 
rab sage of Sennacherib presented himself before Jerusalem in 701 
B.C. demanding the surrender of the city, the royal officials pro- 
tested when the enemy tried to converse in Hebrew. The Assyrian 
was requested to speak in Aramaic.1° 


From this time the Aramean tongue began its long period of domi- 
nation. Fifth century B.C. documents in this language, edited by 
G. R. Driver,!1 contain letters of correspondence between Persian 


TNorman H. Snaith, “The Language of the Old Testament,” The 
Interpreters’ Bible, ed. G. A. Buttrick, et al. (New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1952), I, 223-224. See also W. F. Stinespring, ‘History and 
naa Status of Aramaic Studies,” J. B. R., XXIV (Oct. 1958), p. 

0. 

8In the same manner should be considered the words: ’enos, “man”; 
’orah, “way”; hazah, “see”; ’atah, “come.” See D. Winton Thomas, 
“Textual Criticism of the Old Testament,” The Old Testament and 
Modern Study, ed. H. H. Rowley (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 
1950), p. 866. Cf. also G. T. Manley, The Book of the Law (Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1957), p. 25. 

*John Bright, “A New Letter in Aramaic, Written to a Pharaoh of 
Egypt,” B. A., XII (May, 1949), 46-52. Cf. W. F. Albright, “The 
Old Testament and the Archaeology of the Ancient East,” Rowley, 
ed., op. cit., p. 46, and H. D. Ginsburg, “An Aramaic Contemporary 
of the Lachish Letters,” B.A.S.O.R. (1948), 24-27. 

10The common people still spoke Hebrew, but the officials knew the 
state language. See also Isa. 36:1-22. A further example is the 
military report sent from Babylonia to Assyria by the captain of the 
Assyrian cavalry, Bel-etir, which has been found written on an 
Aramaic potsherd. Raymond A. Bowman, “Arameans, Aramaic, and 
the Bible,” J.N.E.S., VII (April, 1948), 76. 


uAramaic Documents of the Fifth Century B.C. (Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press, 1954). 
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officials in Egypt. The Elephantine Papyri,!2 writings of Jews in 


__ Egypt, are also in this dialect. From Samaria a number of potsherds 


inscribed in Aramaic, dating from the 6th to the 4th century B.C., 
have been discovered. Along with these are the jar handles found 
at Jerusalem, Jericho, Gezer, and Tell en-Nasbeh bearing short in- 
scriptions of the square Aramaic form.13 They date from the 5th 
or 4th century B.C. ; 


The exact time Hebrew was supplanted in Palestine is not quite 
certain. On 5th and 4th century B.C. jar handles the seal-impressions 
are in a script which represents a period of change.1* In regard to 
this matter, S. R. Driver’s theory about the script of the mss. used 
by the LXX translators has recently received considerable recogni- 
tion.15 That the writing was not of the archaic type is seen by the 
frequency with which letters that should have absolutely no resem- 
blance are confused and interchanged. These mss. were evidently 
written in an alphabet representing the transitional stage between 
the archaic and square form. 


After this time, the Jews more than likely spoke Hebrew only in 
small and conservative groups, while Aramaic became the native 
language of the common people in the Holy Land. The Nabataean 
and Palmyrene inscriptions all testify to this fact.16 Because of its 
close affinity with and perhaps a slight sense of pride,17 writers of 
the time spoke of it as Hebrew.18 


The N. T. itself demonstrates that Jesus was well acquainted with 
this common vernacular in such phrases as Talitha qum (Mark 5:41), 
ephphatha (Mark 7:34), and Kephas (John 1:42). Furthermore, 


12James B. Prichard, A.N.E.T., pp. 491-492. n 

13Bowman, op. cit., p. 81. 

14Millar Burrows, What Mean These Stones? (New York: Meridian 
Books, 1941), p. 49. G. Ernest Wright, Biblical Archaeology (Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1957), pp. 202-203. The ancient 
script, however, was used from the period of the Maccabees until the 
revolt of Bar Kokhba, perhaps not just as a revival of the old time, 
but was: placed on coins and Samaritan inscriptions in sections of 
local nationalism. See David Diringer, ‘Early Hebrew Writing,” 
B. A., XIII (Dec. 1950), 85-86. Cf., however, Millar Burrows, More 
Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls (New York: The Viking Press, 1958), 

. 186. 
r 15Notes on the Hebrew Text and the Topography of the Books of 
Samuel (2nd ed.; Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1913), p. Ixiv. 
See further, Thomas, op. cit., p. 253. 

Albright, Archaeology of Palestine, op. cit., p. 201. Cf. Wright, 
Op. Cit.,.p: 227. 

i7Bruce M. Metzger, “The Language of the New Testament,” But- 
trick, et al., eds., op. cit., VII, 43. 

18Josephus, Ant. III. 110.6. John 5:2; 19:13,17; 20:16. Cf. Her- 
man L. Strack and Paul Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament 
aus Talmud und Midrasch (Munchen: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, 1954), III, 622; P. Joseph Huby, Saint Paul Les Epitres 
de la captivite (Paris: 1947), pp. 3438-344; and Adolf Deissmann, 
Paul, tr. W. E. Wilson (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957), p. 
WU, i. oO. 
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Rabbouni (Mark 10:51), Hosanna (Mark 11:19), Maran atha (1 
Cor. 16:22) reflect the same among the people, along with such names 
as Bar Jonah, Bar Jesus, Bar Timaeus, Bar Tholomew, Bar Abbas, 
Bar Sabbas, etc. 

The Argument for Hebrew.—There are a few scholars, however, 
who believe that Hebrew also existed as a living language in the 
Ist century A.D. M. H. Segal is very emphatic in his stand,!® say- 
ing that all the evidence for Aramaic proves nothing but that that 
dialect was spoken during that time. It does not prove the absence 
of a spoken Hebrew existing by the side of its cognate sister. 


The fact that the original of Ecclesiasticus was Hebrew?° not only 
proves that the old language was still in use inc; 170" B.Csy but 
also that it was understood, to some extent, by the people.2!. Fur- 
thermore, Josephus, the first century historian, cites Hebrew as well 
as Aramaic words.22 The Mishnah, which is written mostly in He- 
brew, must also be considered. It is probably not as Aramaic in- 
fected as Dalman contends.22 The recent discovery of the Dead Sea 
materials has added its weight to this theory. A number of the 
fragments, it is true, are in Aramaic,24 yet many are also in a type 
of Hebrew which has marks of a living language.?5 

The words of Jesus, as recorded in the gospels, sometimes show 
characteristics of Hebrew rather than Aramaic. In Mark’s account 
of the Lord’s cry on the cross, a very interesting problem arises. Ac- 
cording to 15:34 the statement is elot eloi lama sabachthani, which is 
Hebrew except for the word sabachthani.26 Pure Aramaic would be 
elai elai lema sabachthant. 

Recently Jehoshua M. Grintz has questioned the belief that Aramaic 


194 Grammar of Mishnaic Hebrew (Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press, 1927), pp. 1-18. 

20Prologue. 20-26. 

21K. Kautzsch, ed., Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, trans. & revised 
by A. E. Cowley (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1910), p. 16. 

22A nt, III. 7. 

*3Jesus-Jeshua, trans. Paul P. Levertoff (London: S.P.C.K., 1929), 
p. 15. See however, Segal, op. cit., pp. 8,11, “of the 300 new verbs 
in MH only some 25 verbs can be described as undoubtedly genuine 
Aramaic loan-words. The other so-called Aramaic verbs are either 
ordinary Semitic words, or are common to both Hebrew and Ara- 
maic.” 

Segal further thinks that MH may represent the spoken language 
of the time prior to the Mishnaic era and if so it is probably the 
direct lineal descendant of the vernacular of the classical period. 
Cf. Herbert Danby, The Mishnah (London: Oxford University Press, 
1954), p. xxvii. 

24M rank Moore Cross, Jr., The Ancient Library o umran (Lon- 
don: Gerald Duckworth & Co., Lt., 1958), p. Raye ae ae 

*>Burrows, More Light .. ., op. cit., p. 1838. 

*6There is a possibility of a false Hebraism in the form lama; 
games could have been substituted for sere as in the case rasehom 
(Ezra 5:10). But the form eloi must be Hebrew in spite of the 
commentaries which say it is Aramaic (including W. F. Arndt & F. 
W. Gingrich, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament (Cam- 
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was the language of the common people at all.27_ He contends that 
the main vehicle of speech in Jerusalem and the surrounding area was 
Hebrew. 


Among a number of arguments, Grintz cites Matt. 15:21 where a 
“Canaanitish woman” (gune Chananaia) came out to meet Jesus. His 
point is that “ ‘Canaanite’ is a term commonly used in Hebrew for 
‘Phoenician,’ but not in any other language. In Aramaic or in Greek 
it is simply devoid meaning.”28 

On the whole, however, his arguments are not very convincing and 
in at least one instance tend to be misleading.2® To say that Hebrew 
was the vernacular of the times is hardly supported by the evidence. 
It is certain that old and beloved phrases continued to be used as well 
as quotations from the Bible in the original.2° But this is far from 
saying Hebrew remained the common language. 


Yet, by no means was Hebrew a dead language. It continued to 
be used as a literary tool through the centuries. The Dead Sea 
Scrolls, the Mishnah, and modern works all testify to this fact. Re- 
cent times also show a revivification of it as a spoken medium. 


bridge: At the University Press, 1957), p. 253). Swete is correct 
in saying that elai rather than eloi is Aramaic. The Gospel Accord- 
ing to St. Mark (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1909), p. 385, 
In Matt. 27:46 the same problem exists except that here eli, eli, lama 
is a direct transliteration of Ps. 22:1. Sabachthani, of course, re- 
mains Aramaic. Cf. also Vincent Taylor, The Gospel According to 
St. Mark (London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1952), p. 5938, who holds 
the view of Swete. ‘ 

27‘Hebrew as the Spoken and Written Language in the Last Days 
of the Second Temple,” J. B. L., LXXIX (1960), pp. 32-47. 

28Tbid., p. 35. E; ; 

29His point about the Kingdom of the “heavens” (sic!), etc. as 
found in Matthew, being used in such a transcendental sense only in 
Hebrew, fails to give credit to Biblical Aramaic which uses it in ap- 
proximately this same sense (Dan. 4:35 (Aram. 32); 2:28; etc.) 
Ibid. pp. 36-87. : ; . ; : 

30Geddes MacGregor, The Bible in the Making (Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Co., 1959), p. 277. 
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Textual Base of the RSV New Testament’ 


Neil R. Lightfoot 


Fifteen years have passed since the Revised Standard Version of 
the New Testament was first published in 1946. These fifteen years 
have been a period of testing for the new version—a period which is 
not yet complete, nor have its results been clearly established. Fif- 
teen years have tempered loud voices both of praise and opposition 
into more reserved comments of approval or disapproval. In this 
period also the final form of the new version has become established, 
for we now assume that after the 1952 edition there is to be no fur- 
ther alteration of the version. 

One urgent need for a new revision of the New Testament lay in 
the demand for a better Greek text than that provided by the Amer- 
ican Standard Version (ASV). It is true that the text of the ASV 
is greatly superior to a kind of medieval text employed by the KJV; 
but it is equally true that the text of the ASV still embodies a num- 
ber of readings which are questionable to more recent textual scholar- 
ship. 

Since the time of the English revision of 1881 and its American 
counterpart of 1901, many developments have taken place which 
have had far-reaching effects on the field of textual studies. Listed 
briefly these developments are: (1) new discoveries of vellum manu- 
scripts such as the Freer-Washington Gospels (fifth century) and the 
Koridethi Gospels (ninth century). (2) New discoveries of papyri 
documents, especially the Chester Beatty group which includes in 
whole or part the Gospels, Acts and most of the Pauline epistles. 
These materials date back to the third century or earlier and thus 
antedate by at least a century the important uncials Vaticanus and 
Sinaiticus. (3) New advances in the evaluation and use of textual 
materials. The RSV has profited immeasurably by current re-evalu- 
ations of textual theory. In 1881 Westcott and Hort, with their 
classical edition of a critical Greek text, had focused attention upon 
the so-called “Neutral” text, but in more recent times other witnesses 
not of the “Neutral” variety have been subjects of serious study also. 
Scholars have become increasingly aware of the importance of the 
“Western” text, since it obviously originated very early and had ex- 
tensive circulation in both East and West. All of this occasions the 
conclusion that what Westcott-Hort called “intrinsic probability” has 
attained a preeminent place in the present field of textual criticism. 
On this point Frederick C. Grant, a member of the RSV committee, 
has made an important statment concerning the RSV text itself: 
“With the best will in the world, the New Testament translator or 
revisor of today is forced to adopt the eclectic principle: each variant 
reading must be studied on its merits, and cannot be adopted or re- 


*A paper read at the Biblical F ; nae 
Pebrunry 1961. iblical Forum at Abilene Christian Lectures, 
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jected by some rule of thumb, or by adherence to such a theory as 
that of the ‘Neutral Text.’ It is this eclectic principle that has 
guided us (the RSV committee—NRL) in the present Revision. The 
Greek text of this Revision is not that of Westcott-Hort, or Nestle, 
or Souter; though the readings we have adopted will, as a rule, be 
found either in the text or the margin of the new (17th) edition of 
Nestle (Stuttgart, 1941).”1 Thus the textual basis of the RSV is 
acknowledged to be the result of the use of the “eclectic principle.” 


With this in mind, the question is raised as to the over-all quality 
of the textual base of the RSV New Testament. What can be said 
in favor of the RSV’s eclectic text? And at what points, if any, is 
the textual base of the RSV inadequate? 


As we seek to make an appraisal of the RSV, let us first notice a 
few passages which represent a definite gain of the RSV’s textual 
base over that of the ASV. Matt. 21:44 of the ASV reads: “And 
he that falleth on this stone shall be broken to pieces: but on whom- 
soever it shall fall, it will scatter him as dust.” If one picks up a 
copy of the new revision, he will find that this entire verse has been 
omitted from the text of the RSV. On what grounds is this omission 
to be justified? Chiefly on the authority of Aleph (Sinaiticus), D 
(Bezae) and the important minuscule 33. Coming to the critical edi- 
tions of the Greek text we find that Tischendorf likewise has omitted 
it, while Westcott-Hort and Nestle have placed it in brackets. Hort 
speaks of this verse as one of an “intermediate class that may per- 
haps be non-interpolations.”2 Considering the increasing weight that 
has been given to such omissions in D, the RSV here seems to have 
presented to the reader a better text. 


Another textual gain appears in Mark 10:24. The ASV here 
reads: “Children, how hard is it for them that trust in riches to 
enter the kingdom of God!” But the RSV omits “for them that 
trust in riches” in agreement with B (Vaticanus) and Aleph as op- 
posed to ACD and many Byzantine authorities. Other canons of 
textual criticism enter in here also, especially the rule that the more 
difficult is to be preferred. Beyond question the more difficult 
reading is followed by the RSV. So according to our best information 
Jesus simply said: “Children, how hard it is to enter the kingdom 
of God!” (RSV). 

A very significant difference between the ASV and the RSV is 
found in Luke’s account of the institution of the Lord’s Supper. The 
KJV and ASV represent Jesus as receiving a cup, returning thanks, 
taking bread, giving thanks, and then speaking of the cup again (Luke 
22:17-22). The RSV, however, omits the following words: “which is 


1An Introdultion to the Revised Standard Version of the New 
Testament (Chicago: International Council of Religious Education, 
1946), p. 41. 

TBeocke Foss Westcott and Fenton John Anthony Hort, The New 
Testament in the Original Greek (London: Macmillan and Co., 1881), 
p. 176 (Introduction and Appendix). 
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given for you. Do this in remembrance of me. And likewise the 
cup after supper, saying ‘This cup which is poured out for you is 
the new covenant in my bluod’” (vs. 19b-20). The result is that 
instead of the ASV’s order of cup, bread, cup, the RSV simply 
reads cup, bread. The verses in question (19b-20) do not appear in 
such earlier authorities as D, nor in the Old Latin and Old Syriac 
(Sinaitic and Curetonian) versions. Westcott-Hort classed this pas- 
sage in a group of “Western non-interpolations”;? thus both West- 
cott-Hort and Nestle put it in double brackets. Hort, in his “Notes 
on Select Readings,” has devoted several paragraphs of discussion 
to this variant. He points out that both the short and the long 
readings present difficulties: the short resulting in a changed order 
of the institution of the bread and wine, and the long dividing the 
institution into two parts with the bread episode in the middle. Nev- 
ertheless the latter alernative is regarded as more serious and thus 
the former is to be preferred. Hort sums up the evidence for the 
short reading as follows: ‘These difficulties, added to the suspicious 
coincidence with 1 Co xi 24 f., and the transcriptional evidence 
given above, leave no moral doubt that the words in question were 
absent from the original text of Lc, notwithstanding the purely 
Western ancestry of the documents which omit them.”> The RSV 
has followed the judgment of Westcott-Hort and Nestle. For the 
reader this is an important gain. No longer does he have to ponder 
the problem of Jesus’ receiving the cup, followed by his taking 
the bread and then by his taking the cup again; nor is the reader 
faced with the task of explaining one of the cup references as part 
of the Passover meal, although both references may have equal ap- 
plication for the Lord’s Supper observance. 


The RSV’s rendering of Rom. 8:28 is a distinct textual improve- 
ment over the ASV. The RSV reads: “We know that in everything 
God works for good with those who love him, who are called according 
to his purpose.” The ASV followed the KJV: “all things work to- 
gether for good.” The RSV adopts this new reading on the MS 
evidence of BA and P*6, as opposed to Aleph, CDG and a number of 
Byzantine MSS. The difference between the ASV and the RSV is 
slight but very meaningful. According to the ASV “all things” are 
working themselves out for good; but in the RSV “God” is the sub- 
ject who is working in everything toward good. The RSV’s rendering 
stresses the sovereignty as well as the providence of God—“in every- 
thing God works for good.” 


Other important passages where the RSV departs from the ASV 
text on the authority of B-Aleph-Chester Beatty, or some of its com- 
binations, may be found in Matt. 17:22; Mark 15:44; Luke 12:39; 
15:16; John 5:2; 8:16; 9:35; Acts 18:7; 19:39; Rom. 4:1; 1 Cor. 


SOther Western non-interpolations not included in the RSV text 
are Matt. 29:49; Luke 24:8, 6, 12, 36, 40, 51, 52. 

*Westcott-Hort, Appendix, p. 63f. 

5Tbid., p. 64. 
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1:4,14; 2 Cor. 3:2; Heb. 3:6; 6:2; 1 John 2:10; 2 John 8; Rev. 
21:3.6 i 

The textual base of the RSV is not always so well attested as might 
be indicated by the examples thus far cited. At a number of points 
the RSV’s text-base is weak and lacks the support of the best manu- 
script authorities.7. Undoubtedly this is due to the subjective ele- 
ment of the eclectic text, the critic feeling free sometimes to reject 
the witness of certain more reputable manuscripts. We will now 
turn our attention to several points at which the textual base of the 
RSV is not well supported. : 


In Matt. 16:2,3 the RSV retains a passage which is highly ques- 
tionable. The RSV reads: ‘When it is evening you say, ‘It will be 
fair weather; for the sky is red.’ And in the morning, ‘It will be 
stormy today, for the sky is red and threatening.’ You know how 
to interpret the appearance of the sky, but cannot interpret the signs 
of the times.” Here the RSV is supported by such manuscripts as 
C and D, yet the most important uncials (B and Aleph) decidedly 
oppose it. The Greek editions of Tischendorf, Westcott-Hort and 
Nestle all reject this passage: Tischendorf and Nestle have it in 
brackets while Westcott-Hort has it in double brackets. Westcott- 
Hort finds it necessary to give but little time in discussing this var- 
ian. Hort writes: “Both documentary evidence and the impossibility 
of accounting for omission prove these words to be no part of the 
text of Mt. They can hardly have been an altered repetition of the 
parallel Le xii 54,55, but were apparently derived from an extrane- 
ous source, written or oral, and inserted in the Western text at a 
very early time.8 The RSV finds its text at this point directly op- 
posed to our best manuscript evidence and our latest editions of the 
Greek text. The new translation would have been a better transla- 
tion here if it had parted company with the time-honored KJV and 
ASV. 

Another reading which rests on uncertain ground is found in Luke 
22:43,44. The RSV reads: “And there appeared to him an angel 
from heaven, strengthening him. And being in agony he prayed 
more earnestly: and his sweat became like great drops of blood 
falling down upon the ground.” The RSV retains this reading in 
agreement with D, a number of Byzantine MSS and the text of 
Tischendorf. Westcott-Hort and Nestle place double brackets around 
these verses on the basis of BA and other authorities. Again, what 
is apparently a later interpolation is retained in the text of the RSV. 


1 Cor. 11:24 presents an interesting case. The KJV based on me- 
dieval manuscripts had read: “This is my body, which is broken for 


6This is part of Frederick C. Grant’s list of variants adopted by 
the RSV (cf.) Introduction, p. 42). Thirteen passages in Grant’s 
list do not vary from the ASV and therefore are not included. 
7Many of these points are small yet are important in evaluating the 
textual base of the RSV. 
8Westcott-Hort, op. cit., p. 13. 
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you.” With an increased knowledge of the science of textual criti- 
cism the ASV emended the KJV text and read: “This is my body, 
which is for you.” An unusual circumstance came to light with the 
publication of the RSV New Testament in 1946: the RSV had re- 
turned to the KJV as opposed to the ASV by putting the word 
“broken” back into the text. The RSV’s desire to conserve the KJV 
had gone to such an extent that it had led the revisers to accept the 
reading of Aleph3G and the Byzantine group of MSS in preference 
to ABC, Aleph and the critical texts of Tischendorf, Westcott-Hort 
and Nestle. Obviously this was a glaring mistake. In the 1952 edi- 
tion therefore this is changed to read: “This is my body which 
is for you.” “Broken” is noted as an alternative in a footnote. 


In summary, what does all this mean? Careful study of the new 
translation in comparison with the KJV and the ASV reveals that 
the RSV unquestionably rests on a better Greek text than its prede- 
cessors. Indeed, the greatest objection to the KJ V—with all of its 
archaisms and other shortcomings—is that it was translated on the 
basis of later, imperfect manuscripts. Even the English and Amer- 
ican revisions which far excel the KJV are based on a text with me- 
dieval characteristics. All of this is of primary importance because 
no translation is better than the Greek text which it represents. 


The text of the RSV stands as an approximation of the texts of 
Westcott-Hort and Nestle. Conceiving this Grant says: “It was a 
part of our commission to take into account the progress of modern 
Biblical research. This most certainly includes textual research or 
criticism. We have endeavored to discharge this part of our com- 
mission as faithfully as we could. And it is really extraordinary how 
often with the fuller apparatus of variant readings at our disposal, 
and with the eclectic principle now more widely accepted, we have 
concurred in following Westcott-Hort. Not that we agreed in advance 
in favor of Hort—quite the contrary, there was no such unanimity; 
our agreement is really a tribute to Westcott-Hort, which is still the 
great classical edition of modern times.”9 Allen Wikgren charac- 
terizes the RSV text as follows: “The R. S. V., then, may be said 
textually to have made a cautious advance in the direction of the 
Hort Text. Generally speaking, this also represents an improved 
text, not because the oldest text is necessarily to be defined as Alex- 
andrian but because rational criticism was also to some extent a de- 
termining factor in the choice of readings.’° This is a fair appraisal 
by Wikgren. The textual base of the RSV is indeed “a cautious ad- 
vance in the direction of the Hort text,” or as we have said an ap- 
proximation of Westcott-Hort and Nestle. And if at times the RSV 


is not always the “oldest Bible,” it is at least the “oldest” of the 
authorized Bibles! 


°Grant, Introduction, p. 41. 


t°Wilken Paul Wikgren, “The Revised Standard New Testament,” 
The Study of the Bible Today and Tomorrow ed. by Harold R. Wil- 
loughby (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947), p. 3887. 
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Ordination in the Ancient Church (IID 


Everett Ferguson 
Ordination in the Second and Third Centuries 

A fairly uniform practice in ordination has been found to exist 
throughout the church in the fourth century. Can this practice be 
traced to an earlier period? The answer is, “Indeed, yes.” Never- 
theless, the second and third centuries show more variety than the 
fourth century. 

Rome and North Africa 

We may appropriately begin this unit by an examination of a docu- 
ment greatly influential on the later church orders, the Apostolic 
Tradition of Hippolytus, written in the early third century but de- 
signedly conservative in its contents. The doubts that have arisen 
about R. H. Connolly’s thorough-going identification of the “Egyptian 
Church Order” as the Apostolic Tradition! have been successfully 
dispelled.2 The best critical edition is by Gregory Dix. 

Concerning bishops Hippolytus provides for their Election by all 
the people, a formal Ratification of the Election, and consecration 
to office by Prayer and the Imposition of hands. 

Let the bishop be ordained‘ being in all things without fault 
chosen by all the people. 

And when he has been proposed (nominatus) and found ac- 
ceptable to all,®> the people being assembled on the Lord’s Day 
together with the presbytery and such bishops as may attend, 
let the choice be generally approved ;® 

Let the bishops lay hands on him and the presbytery stand 
by in silence, 

And all shall keep silence praying in their heart for the 


descent of the Spirit. 
After this one of the bishops present at the request of all, 
laying his hand on him who is ordained bishop,’ shall pray thus, 


1Texts and Studies, Vol. VIII (1916), No. 4. 

2D. B. Botte, “L’authenticite de la Tradition Apostolique de saint 
Hippolyte,’ Recherches de Théeologie ancienne et médiévale, 
XVI (1949), 177-185). Heinrich Elfers, “Neue Untersuchungen 
ueber die Kirchenordnung Hippolyts von Rom,” Abhandlungen ueber 
Theologie und Kirche: Festschrift fuer Karl Adam (Ed. Marcel 
Reding; Duesseldorf: Patmos, 1952), 169-211. 

3Gregory Dix, The Treatise on the Apostolic Tradition of Hippoly- 
tus of Rome (London: S. P. C. K., 1937). Quotations will be made 
from this edition. 

4The eastern versions indicate cheirotonein was the original word. 

5The effort apparently was to win unanimous approval. If the 
nominatus refers to the selection (Designation), the “found accept- 
table” may imply a Scrutiny of qualifications. If it refers to the 
Nomination of a candidate (as in Dix’s translation), then the latter 
phrase indicates the Election. 

8If we follow Dix’s interpretation here, provision is made for the 
neighboring bishops to give their approval of the worthiness of the 
candidate. 

7The double prayer and laying on of hands may indicate that two 
practices have become fused in the ceremony: one a corporate action 
(by a presbytery?) and the other an individual action. 
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saying: : 
O ‘God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Father of mercies and God of all comfort, 
Who dwellest on high yet hast respect unto the lowly, 
Who knowest all things before they come to pass; 
Who didst give ordinances unto Thy church “by the Word of 
Thy grace”; ' 
Who didst foreordain from the beginning the race of the 
righteous from Abraham, | 
instituting princes and priests and leaving not Thy sanctuary 
without ministers; 
Who from the foundation of the world hast been pleased to be 
glorified in them whom Thou hast chosen; 
And now pour forth that Power which is from Thee, 
of the princely Spirit which Thou didst deliver to Thy 
Beloved Child Jesus Christ, 
which He bestowed on Thy holy Apostles 
who established the Church 
which hallows Thee in every place to the endless glory 
and praise of Thy name. 
Father who knowest the hearts of all 
grant upon this Thy servant whom Thou hast chosen for the 
episcopate 
to feed Thy holy flock 
and serve as Thine high priest, 
that he may minister blamelessly by night and day, 
that he may unceasingly behold and propitiate Thy 
countenance 
and offer to Thee the gifts of Thy holy Church, 
And that by the high priestly Spirit he may have authority to 
forgive sins according to Thy commandment, 
To assign lots according to Thy bidding, 
to loose every bond according to the authority Thou gavest to 
the Apostles, 
and that he may please Thee in meekness and a pure heart, 
offering to Thee a sweet-smelling savour, 
through whom to Thee be glory, might and praise, 
to the Father and to the Son with the Holy Spirit 
now and ever and world without end. Amen.8 


Observe that the descent of the Holy Spirit, which occupies a 
prominent place, is in response to Prayer and not by the Imposition 
of hands. The authority of the bishop “to assign lots” has generally | 
been taken as a reference to appointing lesser clergy; on the other 
hand Schermann makes a good case for interpreting this duty as the 
distribution of the offerings brought to the altar for the bishop to 
give to the poor. “To assign portions” or “to make distributions” 
would then be the best rendering. The bishop’s ordination occurred 
in the setting of the Sunday worship. The new bishop proceeded 
immediately to the celebration of the Eucharist. 


8Dix, op. cit., pp. 4-6. For the Prayer the Greek text has been 
reserved in the Constitutions Through Hippolytus. The early and 
literal Latin version is the best source, where it exists. It is printed 
in Theodor Schermann, Die allgemeine Kirchenordnung (Paderborn: 
Ferdinand Schoeningh, 1914). 


®Schermann, op. cit., pp. 85-97. 
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The instructions concerning the ordination of a presbyter have 
been the occasion cf much confusion. 


And when a presbyter is ordained (cheirotonein) the bishop 
shall lay his hand upon his head, the presbyters also touching 
him. And he shall pray over him according to the aforemen- 
tioned form which we gave before over the bishop, praying 
and saying: 

O God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Look upon this Thy servant 
and impart to him the spirit of grace and counsel, 
that he may share in the presbyterate and govern Thy people 
in a pure heart. 
As Thou didst look upon the people of Thy choice 
and didst command Moses to choose presbyters 
whom Thou didst fill with the spirit 
which Thou hadst granted to Thy minister, 
So now, O Lord, grant that there may be preserved among us 
unceasingly the Spirit of Thy grace, 
and make us worthy that in faith we may minister to Thee 
praising Thee in singleness of heart, 
Through Thy Child Christ Jesus 
through Whom to Thee be glory, might, and praise, 
to the Father and to the Son with the Holy Spirit in the 
holy Church now and for ever and world without 
end. Amen.1° 


Most scholars have followed the suggestion of C. H. Turner to the 
effect that the first part of the bishop’s Prayer was to be repeated 
(through the phrase “praise of Thy Name’) and then followed by 
the special Prayer applicable to the presbyter.11 Characteristically, 
the Biblical precedent to wnich appeal is made is the choice of the 
Seventy Elders in the time of Moses.12 


The section on deacons gives the fullest discussion of the theory 
of the ministry. 


And a deacon when he is appointed (kathistanai) shall be 
chosen according to what has been said before,13 the bishop 
alone laying hands on him in the same manner. Nevertheless 
we order that the bishop alone shall lay on hands at the or- 
daining of a deacon for this reason: 

that he is not ordained (cheirotonein) for a priesthood, but 
for the service of the bishop that he may do only the things 
commanded by him. 

For he is not appointed to be the fellow-counsellor of the 
whole clergy but to take charge of property and to report to 
the bishop whatever is necessary. 


10Dix, op. cit., pp. 18f. 

11¢, H. Turner, “The Ordination Prayer for a Presbyter in the 
Church Order of Hippolytus,” Journal of Theological Studies XVI, 
542-47. 

2The “spirit of grace and counsel” is simply grace and counsei. 
The Holy Spirit, especially in the first part from the bishop’s Prayer, 
is the same Spirit given to the Apostles and puts presbyters as well as 
bishops in the “succession.” 

13The Election of the bishop by the people seems to be the only 
possible previous action to which this could refer. 
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He does not receive the Spirit which is common to all the 
presbyterate, in which the presbyters share, but that which is 
entrusted to him under the bishop’s authority. | ; 

Wherefore the bishop alone shall make (chetrotonein) the 
deacon. : 

But upon the presbyter the other presbyters also lay their 
hands because of the similar Spirit which is common to all the 
clergy. 

For the presbyter has authority only for this one thing, to 
receive. But he has no authority to give holy orders. 

Wherefore he does not ordain (kathistanai) a man to orders 
but by laying on hands at the ordination of a presbyter he only 
blesses (lit. seals, sphragizein) while the bishop ordains (chetro- 
tonein) . 

Over a deacon, then, let him say thus: 

O God, who hast created all things and hast ordered them by 
the Word 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
whom Thou didst send to minister Thy will and reveal 
unto us Thy desire; 
grant the Holy Spirit of grace and earnestness and diligence 
upon this Thy servant14 
whom Thou hast chosen to minister to Thy church 
and to bring up in holiness to Thy holiness that which is of- 
fered to Thee by Thine ordained high priests to 
the glory of Thy name; 
so that ministering blamelessly and in purity of heart 
he may by Thy good will be found worthy of this high and 
exalted office, 
praising Thee through Thy Child Jesus Christ our Lord 
through whom to Thee with Him be glory, might and praise 
with the Holy Spirit in the holy Church now and ever 
and world without end. Amen.15 


This passage is instructive, but some phrases are not as clear as 
might be desired. One receives the impression that Hippolytus pro- 
tests too much. Are these relatively new ideas concerning a ministry 
of three grades? 


The Imposition of hands by presbyters in the ordination of another 
presbyter is interpreted as a Benediction, or an act of “sealing” what 
the bishop does. The bishop’s Imposition of hands “ordains.” But 
what content is to be put in the word cheirotonein? It cannot be the 
imparting of the Spirit, because in this passage the reason given for 
the presbyters’ Imposition of hands is the “similar Spirit which is 
common to all the clergy.” The fact that cherotonein in this section 
is used interchangeably with kathistanai, unlike the distinction made 
in the rest of the treatise, perhaps indicates that the bishop’s action 
is nothing more than the constitutive act. 

In both the deacon’s and bishop’s Prayers there is a statement that 


14On the basis of Hippolytus’ statement that the deacon “does not 
receive the Spirit common to the presbyterate” and of the parallel 
phrase in the Prayer for a presbyter, this phrase should read “grant 
the spirit of grace. . .” (with the Ethiopic) and not “grant the Holy 
Spirit” as Dix reads following the Latin. 

Dix, op. cit., pp. 15-17, 
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God has chosen the person to be his servant. The means of this. 
choice was an Election by the people. 

One important point emerges from the discussion of the lesser or- 
ders: cheirotonia and a laying on of hands are denied to all but the 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons. The reason given in the passage 
about widows is that the clergy offer the oblation and have a 
liturgical ministry (leitourgia). Other functionaries are “appointed” 
(katastasis) or “named” or given a symbol of their work (a book 
was handed to the Reader). The earliest use of cheirotonein in a 
restricted technical sense, referring to the bishop’s action in the 
installation of church functionaries, thus occurs in the Apostolic 
Tradition. 

A description of how the Election of bishops might be decided in. 
actual practice and how the people viewed such occasions would sup- 
plement Hippolytus’ formal directions. Such an insight is provided 
by Eusebius’ account of the selection of Fabian as bishop of Rome 
in A.D. 236. 

It is said that Fabian, after the death of Anteros, came from 
the country along with others and stayed at Rome, where he 
came into the clergy in a most miraculous manner, according 
to the divine and heavenly grace. For when the brethren were 
all assembled for the election of the one who was going to suc- 
ceed to the episcopate, many notable and distinguished men 
were in the thoughts of many. Fabian, who was there, came 
into no one’s mind, but suddenly, they relate, a dove flew down 
from above and settled on his head in clear imitation of the 
descent of the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove upon the 
Saviour. Whereupon the whole people, as if moved by one di- 
vine spirit, with all eagerness and with one soul cried out, 
“Worthy,” and immediately took him and placed him on the 
throne of the episcopate.1® 


The psychology of early Christian Elections emerges clearly from 
this account. Nomination was not simply proposing a name in a 
casual way. The people expected some divine guidance as to the 
name that “came to mind”; a spontaneous recognition indicated the 
working of God’s Spirit. Nomination was proposing a person who 
would have divine approval. The combination of Nomination, Ac- 
clamation, and Enthronement has a superficial resemblance to certain 
selections of emperors, but each item had ample roots in Christian 
practice.17 The context, also, is specifically Christian—the omen of 
the dove became a substitute for the Inspired Designation of earlier 
times. 

Cyprian’s writings from the mid-third century bind together Rome 
and North Africa as having the same practice in ordination. Cyprian 
ascribed a definite role to the laity, the clergy of a city, and the bish- 
ops of neighboring churches. In his doctrinal interpretation he 
stresses that it is God who places the person into office. 

The ordination of Cornelius as bishop of Rome and the subsequent 


16H, H. VI. xxix. Greek text for Eusebius in GCS. - 
17Eduard Stommel, Bischofstuhl und hoher Thron,” Jahrbuch fiir 
Antike und Christentum, I, 66-72. 
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schism by Novatian provided the occasion for some of Cyprian’s most 

important pronouncements. One passage summarizes Cyprian’s po- 
sition: e 

Cornelius was made bishop by the judgment of God and His 

Christ, by the testimony of nearly all the clergy, by the vote of 

the people who were present, by the company of old priests 


and good men.18 
Of the same import are numerous other passages.!9 


That ordination is God’s action appears in many of Cyprian’s 
statements.2° Not only is the office the institution of God but indi- 
viduals also fill the office according to God’s will, knowledge, and 
assistance. A person is worthy because of the influence of God in 
his life, so it may be said that God’s “decision” makes a bishop. The 
“judgment of God” is listed separately from the human actions. No 
one item in the process is made to correspond to the act of God. At 
the same time God is working through the laity in choosing a bishop 
and through the bishops in installing him into office, so that the parts 
of the process are united into one whole. The appointment from 
God is said to insure worthy priests; on the other hand, one passage 
(Ep. LXVII, 2) gives the reverse emphasis: the people are to choose 
those who are worthy so that God will accept their ministry. 

In one place Cyprian seems to speak as if the only reason for the 
presence of the laity at Elections of bishops was to guarantee the 
choice of a worthy person (Hp. LXVII,4). Later in the passage the 
role of the laity is made more explicit as that of giving their vote. 
The same epistle stresses the obligation of the people to withdraw 
from unworthy clergymen (Jbid., 3). Suffragium carries its full 
meaning of “vote” in Cyprian. 

Although having a determinative role in the selection of episcopal 
candidates, the laity’s suffrage may have been exercised only on a 
candidate given a prior Nomination by the clergy. This inherently 
probable procedure is indicated if (as seems likely) there is a de- 
liberate sequence in the passage quoted above: the judgment of God, 
the testimony of the clergy, the vote of the people, the company of 
the priests (i.e. the assembly of neighboring bishops). In Ep. 
LXVIII,2 the local clergy share the suffragium of the people; 
whether a separate vote or participation in the general Election is 
not indicated. However, in the “Life of Cyprian,” supposedly writ- 
ten by his deacon Pontius, the people had the initiative in the Elec- 
tion of Cyprian and presented him as their candidate to the clergy 
for Ratification. Some of the latter had their reservations, but the 


ordination proceeded with Cyprian being seated in the episcopal 
chair.?1 


_ 8p. LV,9. For the Cyprian correspondence we follow the edi- 
tion of G. Hartel for CSEL, Vol. III. 

“nee 5 and 6; XLIV, 2 and 3; LXVIII, 2. 

20In addition to previous references note Epp. ME Vill bes : 
LXI,8; LXVI,1 and 9. ae ae 

21“Tife of Cyprian,” 5,6. English translation in Fathers of the 
Church series, Vol. XV. The Latin text in CSEL Volo lit, Partai: 
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The neighboring bishops were present to bestow the episcopate in 
a formal Imposition of hands (Ep. LXVII, 5). Otherwise, Cyprian 
has little to say about the Imposition of hands and the interpretation 
to be given to this act. 

Other members of the clergy below the rank of bishop were filled 
by the bishop, but ordinarily with the approval of the rest of the 
clergy and of the people (which could be dispensed with in time of 
emergency ) .22 
Asia Minor 

The Greek East demonstrated its attachment to historic democratic 
processes in the prominence given to Parochial Election. The “Life” 
of the third century bishop Gregory Thaumaturgus by the fourth 
century Gregory of Nyssa gives striking details of the Election of a 
bishop. Although the later Gregory’s language is that of his own 
time, there seems no reason to doubt the basic accuracy of the report 
of the events. The description accords well with the circumstances 
of the third century. The narrative is all the more remarkable be- 
cause it records the institution of a new episcopal see. The people of 
Comana had invited the missionary Gregory to come and ordain a 
bishop for them. 

When the time came to accomplish their request and pro- 
claim someone of the church their high priest, then the leading 
men busied themselves to put forward those considered con- 
spicuous in eloquence, in ancestry, and in other things. Since 
these things were in the great Gregory, they considered it nec- 
essary that these things not be lacking in the one coming to this 
grace. Because the votes were divided and some preferred one 
and some another, Gregory awaited some counsel from God to 
come to him concerning one to be appointed. . . . As the people 
presented their several candidates with commendations each in 
behalf of his choice, he recommended that they look among 
those of lower station of life (for it was possible that someone 
would be found among these more endowed with riches of the 
soul than those most conspicuous in life). One of those pre- 
siding at the vote felt pride and irony at such judgment of the 
great. . . and coming to him he said tauntingly: “If you ree- 
ommend these things, to overlook such who have been chosen 
from the whole city and to take someone from the lowest ranks 
for elevation to the priesthood, it is time for you to call Alex- 
ander the charcoal-maker to the priesthood. If you say so, we, 
the whole city, transferring the votes to this one, will agree 
together.” . . . It entered Gregory’s mind that it was not with- 
out divine providence that Alexander came to the minds of the 
voters and was mentioned. And he said, “Who is this Alex- 
ander of whom you make mention?” mi 

The man mentioned as occupying the lowliest position turned out 


to be a philosopher who had been converted to Christianity. He had 
taken up his trade in order to avoid observation and to follow his 
philosophical studies with greater privacy. Impressed, Gregory 
planned to win popular support for him as bishop. After accom- 
plishing his purpose, Gregory gave a lecture on the dangers of super- 


ficial judgments. 


22E pp. III, 8; XXIX; XXXVIII, 1 and 2; XXXIX. 
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After he said these things, he presents the man to God by 
consecration after the form prescribed for the impartation of 
grace.23 

Presumably Gregory was the only bishop present to perform the 
ordination. The author’s failure to speak of details in the ceremony 
of installation is more than compensated for by the full picture of 
the Election. We see the full arrangements for Elections in Greek 
civil life, including Election-conducting officials, distinct from the 
visiting bishop. Nomination was important, and it was related to 
the expectation of divine guidance: God caused a given name to come 
to mind and be submitted to the people. There is abundant reference 
to the voting, the division of the populace so that no one had a clear 
majority, and the evident desire to secure unanimous support for a 
spiritually worthy candidate. 

Asia Minor is also the locale which furnishes the earliest reference 
to the laying on of hands in an ordination setting outside the New 
Testament. In the Acts of Peter (The Vercelli Acts) from about 
the year 200 Peter is addressed: 

If, therefore, you, on whom He imposed hands and whom He 
elected, did doubt, I, having this testimony, repent, and take 
refuge in your prayers.?# 

The reference is to the appointment of Peter as an apostle; appar- 
ently the act of Imposition of hands was so common in ordination 
that the author could not think of conferring an office in the church 
without it. The Imposition of hands must have already had a history 
in church life, a fact which would go far to fill the gap in our evi- 
dence in regard to ordination during the second century.?5 
Palestine and Syria 

The region of the first home of Christianity knew some anomalous 
practices. One of these, traces of which barely survive in the liter- 
ature but which may not have been uncommon, was the appointment 
of a successor by a dying bishop. Theodoret records one definite 
instance of such in the late fourth century at Antioch. 

After him when Evagrius had occupied his see, hostility was 
still shown to the great Flavianus, notwithstanding the fact 
that the promotion of Evagrius was a violation of the law of 
the Church, for he had been promoted by Paulinus alone in dis- 
regard of many canons. For a dying bishop is not permitted 
to ordain another to take his place, and all the bishops of a 
province are ordered to be convened.2é 

Canon 23 of the Council of Antioch earlier in the century contains 
the prohibition: 


It shall not be lawful for a bishop to appoint another in his 
place as his successor, even if it happens at the end of his 


life. And if any such thing is done, the appointment shall be 
invalid.27 


Vita S. Greg. Thaum. PG XLVI, 938ff. 


*4Act. Pet. 10. Latin text in Leon Vouaux, Les Actes de Pierre 
(Paris: Letouzey, 1922). 


25Behm, op. cit., p. 73. 


26H, EH. V. xxiii. Translation from Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers. 
27Lauchert, op. cit. 
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We may be reminded that what no one does no one prohibits. The 
canon is a confirmation of the practice of Episcopal Designation of a 
successor, presumably a practice which would reach back into the 
third century. 

Alerted to the possibility, we may be able to see something in the 
earlier literature that otherwise would be missed. There is a set of 
passages in the Pseudo-Clementines giving a brief statement of the 
appointment of bishops at various places by Peter. At Tyre, “Peter 
established a church and installed (kathistanai) for them a bishop 
from one of the presbyters who were with him.”28 The same pattern 
was followed at Sidon, Beirut, and Laodicea.2® A fuller statement 
of the same import is made of Peter’s activities at Tripolis.3° With 
Schmidt we would agree that the editor has the general standpoint 
of the catholic church of the third century that all bishops are of 
the same rank and have received their appointment from the apos- 
tles.31 But is not even more indicated? The choice in each case 
is Designation by the Apostle. Puzzling is the fact that Peter makes 
the Designation out of Presbyters who traveled with him. A large 
entourage of traveling presbyters from whom local bishops are ap- 
pointed is quite improbable. But another solution suggests itself. 
The compiler is reflecting practices from his own time—the bishop 
designated and ordained his successor from the circle of presbyters 
in his church.?2 

The Pseudo-Clementines show a close affinity with Jewish Chris- 
tianity. Another set of references presents in a Christian dress ideas 
which have been found in Rabbinic Judaism. 

Jesus Christ is presented as the true prophet who, like Moses, hands 
down an authoritative tradition through a succession of teachers. 
In what has been called the “oldest document” of the Clementina,33 
the “Epistle of Peter to James,” this idea is the dominant theme. 
Peter is pictured as warning James not to commit the books of his 
preachings to the Gentiles, or to any of “our own race” without ex- 
amination. 


But if any one who has been proved is found worthy, then 
to him commit them according to the traditional practice, even 


28Hom. VII.v.8. The Greek text has been newly edited by Bern- 
hard Rehm, Die Pseudoklementinen, for GCS. The latest study, and 
containing a review of previous research into the complicated literary 
history of the Pseudo-Clementines is Georg Strecker, Das Juden- 
christentum in den Pseudoklementinen (“Texte und Untersuchungen” ; 
Berlin: Akademie, 1958). A brief survey in English of the critical 
positions is J. A. Fitzmyer, “The Qumran Scrolls, The Ebonites, and 
their Literature,” Theological Studies XVI (1955), pp. 345-50. 

29Hom. VII.viii.8; xii.2; XX.xxiii.3. 

30Hom. XI.xxxvi.2. 

31Carl Schmidt, Studien zu den Pseudo-Clementinen (“Texte und 
Untersuchungen”; Leipzig: J. C. Hinrich, 1929), pp. 38ef. 

32More evidence of this practice will be forthcoming from the 
writings of Origen, but the Alexandrian stage will have to be set 
before considering his testimony. 

33Schmidt, op. cit., p. 316. 
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as Moses delivered his teaching to the seventy who succeeded 
to his chair.34 
A Christian counterpart in the apostles and early disciples to the 
seventy elders of Numbers 11 and their role in Pharisaic tradition 
is evident from several passages.*%° 
The taking over of the action and associations of Solemn Seating 
from the Jewish background is prominent even in those passages 
more in line with the orthodox tradition of the Church. The “Epistle 
of Clement to James” purports to be the announcement of the ordina- 
tion of Clement as bishop of Rome. Now instead of a Jewish-Chris- 
tian under the mask of Peter, a Gentile Christian writes under the 
mask of Clement.3¢ Although there is Imposition of hands in this 
ordination, the central conception is the Seating of the candidate on 
the cathedra of the teacher. Peter speaks: 

I ordain (cheirotonein) for you as bishop this Clement, to 

whom I entrust my chair of discourse.3? 
Clement protested his unworthiness: 

While he was speaking, I knelt before him and entreated him, 

declining the honor and authority of the chair.§ 
Peter replied as follows: 
This chair has no need of a presumptuous man who loves 
the position.39 
After a charge to Clement which gives first importance to teach- 
ing ahead of judging and an extensive discussion of the organization 
of the church Peter gives a charge to the people. 

You also, my beloved brethren and fellow-servants, be sub- 
ject to the president of the truth in all things, knowing this, 
that the one who grieves him has not received Christ, with 
whose chair he has been entrusted.#° 

The ordination of Clement was performed according to the follow- 
ing description: 

Having said these things and laid his hands on me in the 


presence of all, he compelled me to be installed in his own 
chair.41 


A similar account in some detail is given of Peter’s ordination of 
Zacchaeus as bishop of Caesarea in the third Homily. Peter states 
the following: 


SoH Deeb ed OSes 

8°Ibid., 2; Hom. II.xxxviii.l; Recog. I.xl. According to H. J. 
Schoeps, Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristentums (Tue- 
bingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1949), pp. 51f, the latter two passages go 
back to a “Preachings of Peter,” one of the two main documents 
drawn on by the “Source Document” which is the basis of the two 
recensions surviving as the “Homilies” and “Recognitions” of 
Clement. In the Contestatio, the latter part of the document con- 
taining the “Epistle of Peter to James,” there is described the initia- 
tion of a scholar into the Christian Rabbinic Academy, a ceremony 
without parallel in Christian or Jewish sources. 

86Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 328f. 

87Clem. ad Jac. 2:2. 

38Ibid., 3:1. Wao, ISO Natal, ICS il, 411bid. 1931. 
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Since therefore it is necessary to set apart someone instead 
of me to fill my place, let us all pray to God with one accord, 
in order that he might make known who among us is the best, 
that having been installed in the chair of Christ he may ad- 
minister his church piously.42 

After a discourse on the value of monarchy, the narrative con- 
tinues: 
: After he said this, he laid hold on Zacchaeus who was stand- 
ing by and forced him to sit down in his own chair.43 
Then after the Seating occurs the Imposition of a hand and the 
Prayer (which in this case bears no resemblance to any other that 
has been preserved) .44 


The word rendered “install” in these quotations is kathistanai. Its 
close association with the placing of the candidate in a chair in these 
accounts may have some relation to the prevalence of the word even 
at a later date. 

. The Didascalia, from Syria in the middle of the third century, has 
some references of importance for ordination. Concerning the ‘“pas- 
tor who is appointed bishop and head among the presbytery in the 
Church” it is directed that he “be proved when he receives the impo- 
sition of hands to sit in the office of the bishopric.’45 In keeping 
with the general picture of the bishop as the center of the commu- 
nity, it is he who appoints the rest of the clergy, apparently without 
any intervention by the people.*é 

* The region of Syria and Palestine definitely shows a greater prom- 
inence by the clergy and a more marked monarchial tendency than 
the rest of the Church at this period. 


Egypt, Especially Alexandria 
’ A series of relatively late but independent witnesses testify to 
something unusual in the ordination procedure of the church at Al- 
exandria in the ante-Nicene period. 
Jerome provides the earliest evidence in his letter to Evangelus. 
At Alexandria from the time of Mark the Evangelist until 
Heraclas and Dionysius the presbyters always named (nomina- 
bant) as bishop one elected out of their own number and placed 
on a higher rank, just as an army makes an emperor or deacons 
elect from themselves one whom they know to be diligent and 
call him arch-deacon. For what except ordination does a bishop 
do that a presbyter does not do?4? 
Jerome thus affirms that at Alexandria the presbyters both se- 
lected and installed their bishop. Although there was an Election 
and a placing in a higher rank (Sclemn Seating?), the significant 


42Hom. III.1x.1. 

437 bid. I|xiii.1. : 

447 bid. xxii. Cf. Recog. III.65f for a briefer account in Latin. : 

45Didas. 4. We quote the translation of R. H. Connolly, Didascalia 
Apostolorum (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1929). The Syriac word 
for “laying on” is from the root sem. . 

46Didas. 9. 

47Ep. 146. PL XXII, 1194. 

Fa. 


action was the Naming, bestowing the title “bishop.”48 The natural 
sense of the words indicates that the practice covered the episcopates 
of both Heraclas and Dionysius, but the manner of expression shows 
that Jerome did not know when it came to an end. Since these were 
the last two bishops known to Origen, Jerome’s information may have 
come from Origen.?? 

The strongest independent support for Jerome comes from. Severus, 
Monophysite patriarch of Antioch in the early sixth century who 
was exiled to Alexandria. He offers the following testimony: 


The bishop also of the city, renowned for its orthodox faith, 
of the Alexandrines was in old times appointed by presbyters: 
but in modern times, in accordance with the canon which has 
prevailed everywhere, the solemn institution of their bishop 
is performed by bishops, and no one makes light of the accurate 
practice that prevails in the holy churches and recurs to the 
earlier condition of things, which has given way to the later 
clear and accurate, deliberate and spiritual injunctions.5° 

This tradition continued in the Alexandrian church and was pre- 
served in the Annals of the tenth century Melkite patriarch of the 
city, Eutychius. Although Eutychius does not come off too well as 
a historian, his details and the agreement of his account with earlier 
testimony suggest that he was using good sources in the following 
passage: 

Mark the Evangelist appointed at the same time with the 
patriarch Hananias twelve presbyters who were to be with the 
patriarch, so that when there was a vacancy in the patriarchate 
they should elect one of the twelve presbyters and the remain- 
ing eleven laying their hands on his head should bless him and 
make him patriarch. Afterwards they should elect another 
eminent man who would be appointed in the place of the one 
made patriarch, that there might always be twelve. And this 
custom of the twelve presbyters of Alexandria appointing the 
patriarch out of themselves continued until the time of Alex- 
ander patriarch of Alexandria, who was one of the 318 (at 
Nicaea). He forbade the presbyters henceforth to appoint 
the patriarch. He decreed that on the death of a patriarch the 
bishops who would ordain a bishop should convene. He fur- 
ther decreed that on a vacancy in the patriarchate they should 
elect any excellent man of well-known worth, whether one of 
those twelve presbyters or any other, from the region and make 
him patriarch. And thus ceased that ancient custom by which 
the patriarch was made by the presbyters alone, and the power 
of making the patriarch came to belong in its place to the 
bishops. . .. From Hananias, whom Mark the Evangelist ap- 
pointed patriarch of Alexandria, to the time of Demetrius the 


48Karl Mueller, “Kleine Beitraege zur alten Kirchengeschichte,” 
Zeitschrift fiir die Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, XXVIII (1929), 
p. 278, points out that according to his parallels Jerome meant 
“called,” not “nominate” by nominabant. The sentence structure 
also would be against “nominate.” 

4W. Telfer, “Episcopai Succession in Egypt,” Journal of Ecclesi- 
astical History, Vol. III (1952), p. 4. j 

5°. W. Brooks, ed., The Sixth Book of the Select Letters of Severus 


rede of Antioch (London: Text and Translation Society, 1908), 
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patriarch (who was eleventh in the succession) there was’ 1o 
bishop in the provinces of Egypt, nor had the patriarchs before 
him appointed a bishop. When he was made patriarch he ap- 
pointed three bishops, and he was the first patriarch of Alex- 
andria who made bishops. On the death of Demetrius, Heraclas 
was elected patriarch of Alexandria, who appointed twenty 
bishops.51 
Telfer has brought together the confirmations of Eutychius’ state- 
ments and has shown the dependence of all of Egypt on Alexandria 
for its bishops.52 Eutychius not only testifies to the custom of 
presbyters ordaining the bishop, but he also explains the reason. For 
a long time there were no vther bishops in Egypt. Eutychius fixes 
the time of the change in the constitution of the Alexandrian church 
between the episcopates of Alexander and Athanasius.®3 
A younger contemporary of Eutychius, the Egyptian Monophysite 
bishop Severus, has been appealed to as preserving a more reliable 
Egyptian tradition. His accounts of the ordination of the patriarchs 
of Alexandria through the fourth century show considerable variety 
but within a pattern.5! The early bishops were only names to the 
historian. In describing their appointment he stresses the selection 
by the people and generally mentions the presence of other. bishops 
(but he gives incidental confirmation that Demetrius was the first 
bishop to appoint other bishops). These statements follow the same 
pattern as the formulas announcing the appointment of fourth cen- 
tury patriarchs. The conclusion which presents itself is that Severus 
has made up the earlier accounts according to his knowledge of later 
practice. . < 
Demetrius is the first bishop of whom Severus has historical 
knowledge, and this is through Eusebius. But-it is to be noted that 
with Demetrius there begins a series of bishops of whom no details 
are supplied for their appointment. It hardly seems accidental that 
the first bishops for whom details of their lives are known are those 
for whom the least is recorded about their ordination. The first of 
the “historical” bishops details of whose appointment are given is 
Peter I; and with the addition of a selection of him by his predecessor 
the account corresponds exactly to the Jerome-Eutychius version of 
episcopal consecration at Alexandria. Severus has apparently re- 
produced a source contrary to his own principles at this point. 
_ The Canons of Hippolytus add a confirmatory testimony. Since. 
the studies of R. H. Connolly, it is generally held that the Canons of 
Hippolytus are no earlier than the latter half of the fourth century.®® 


51A Latin translation is given in PG CXI, 982. 

52Telfer, op. cit., pp. 2-4. 

53Perhaps Telfer (op. cit. p. 12) is right in conjecturing that Alex- 
ander accepted the fourth canon of Nicaea requiring episcopal con- 
secration of bishops in return for the extended jurisdiction granted 
Alexandria in the sixth canon. ; 5 3 

'54Translated by B. Evetts in Patrologia Orientalis, ed. R. Graffin 
and F. Nau, Tome I, Fascicules 2 and 4, pp, 144-155, 175-211, 383- 
425. 

55Connolly, op. cit., pp. 182f. 
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Egypt would seem the most likely place of composition, both because 
the work survives only in Arabic and because the theory of the min- 
istry would only have been stated by someone familiar with early 
Alexandrian history. Since the compiler of these canons was only 
revising the Apostolic Tradition, we need not quote from it at length. 
The person who imposes his hand and prays over the bishop-elect is 
said to be “one of the bishops and presbyters.”5¢ The regulations 
concerning the presbyter are most instructive: 


If now a presbyter is ordained, all things are done with him 
in the same way as with the bishop, except he is not seated 
in the chair. naan 

Also in the same way a prayer is prayed over him in all re- 
spects like that over a bishop, with the exception only of the 
name of the episcopate. , 

The bishop in all things is equal to the presbyters except in 
the name of the chair and in ordination, which power of or- 
daining is not assigned to him.57 

This is a theory of the ministry strikingly like that held by Jerome. 


The bishop differs from a presbyter only in the special seat given 
him and in the power of ordination. The similarity was enforced 
by directing that a similar Prayer be stated except for the name 
“bishop.” The directions of the Apostolic Tradition apparently were 
misunderstood and its Prayer for a presbyter was simply omitted.58 
The obvious reason for the compiler taking this alternative and giv- 
ing the directions which he did was that he had a theory of the 
ministry based on the recollection of an earlier state of affairs, when 
there was no great difference between presbyters and bishops and 
when ordination was restricted to the chief minister (who occupied 
the chair) for the sake of the order of the church. 

Origen, who himself received ordination to be a presbyter through 
the Imposition of the hands of Palestinian bishops,®9 is a key figure 
for Alexandrian practice. However, his interest was mainly theolog- 
ical, and his few statements of interest exist only in Latin transla- 
tion. , 

In discussing Leviticus 8:4f Origen gives two reasons for the 
presence of the people at an ordination: to be witnesses to the per- 
son’s character, and to prevent any refusal by the people to obey.®° 
On another occasion Origen expresses the thought that a person who 
has the qualifications laid down by Paul is a bishop in God’s sight 
even if he does not receive ordination by men: Again, Origen 


°°CH II, 10. The Arabic has been translated into Latin by Hane- 
burg and printed in Hans Achelis, “Die Canones Hippolyti,” Texte 
und Untersuchungen, VI (1891) and into German by Wilhelm Riedel, 
Die Kirchenrechtsquellen des Patriarchats Alexandrien (Leipzig: A. 
Deichert, 1900), pp. 200-230. 

5'CH IV, 30-32. 

58C, H. Turner, op. cit., pp. 542-47. 

Mabe eg pS REL OSS xix.16; xxiii.4. 

om. in Lev. ,3. The text for Origen followed is that of W. 

A. Baehrens in GCS, Origenes Werke, Vol VI. 


®1Comm. Mt. Ser 12. Ibid., Vol. XII. 
VLxiii.106.) Baad (Cf. Clem. Alex., Strom. 
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stressed the selection of the man God would choose, appealing to the 
practice of the Apostles in selecting a successor to Judas by praying 
and committing the outcome “not to chance but ... to a divine 
choice by providence.’’62 


In commenting on the appointment of Joshua, Origen emphasizes 
that Moses did not select one of his sons or nephews but asked God 
to make the choice. He then applies a lesson to the practice of his 
own day. 


If therefore such a one as Moses gives not his judgment in 
electing a leader of the people, in appointing a successor, what 
man would be he who dares to do so, either of the people who 
are always accustomed to be moved by shouts for favor or per- 
haps excited for money, or of those who may even be priests 
and judge themselves suitable for this task, except only him 
to whom through prayers and petitions it is revealed by God? 
You hear as God says to Moses: .... (Num. 27:18-20). You 
hear obviously the ordination of a leader of the people clearly 
described, so that there is almost no need of exposition. Here 
there was held no acclamation of the people, no regard of kin- 
ship, no consideration of friendship. ... The Government of 
the people is delivered to him whom God elected.® 


Origen’s language in the whole context perhaps points to his knowl- 
edge of three different modes of selection: by the bishop himself 
(note that Moses does not appoint his own successor), by the clergy 
or the church or from neighboring churches (the “priests”), and the 
acclamation of the people (who could be stirred by less than spiritual 
motives).6* These procedures were characteristic of Palestine, Al- 
exandria, and the Greek East, respectively. against all of these 
methods Origen is advocating the committing of the choice to a 
spiritual man who through prayer knows the mind of God. 


Egypt is the probable provenance of the Apostolic Church Order, 
which in its present form probably dates from the beginning of the 
fourth century. Harnack has identified two source documents dealing 
with the church order, which go back to the end of the second cen- 
tury, in the latter part of the work.65 The instructions concerning 
the Election of a bishop belong to one of these sources. 


If there are a few men and a congregation where there are 
not twelve men competent to vote at the election of a bishop, 
they are to write the neighboring churches where there is a 


62Hom. in Joshua XXIII,2. Jbid., Vol. VII. 
63Hom. in Num. XXII, 4. Jbid. 
64This interpretation accounts for different scholars finding in 
the passage what they want to find: Emil Goeller, ‘““Die Bischofswahl 
bei Origenes,” Hhrengabe Deutscher Wissenschaft (Ed. Frank Fess- 
ler; Freiburg: Herder and Co., 1920), pp. 611-13; Telfer, op. cit., p. 
9; Mueller, op. cit., p. 283; Charles Gore, The Church and the Min- 
istry (London: S.P.C.K., 1949), pp. 126-129; E. W. Kemp, “Bishops 
and Presbyters at Alexandria,” Journal of Ecclesiastical History, 
VI (1955), pp. 129-131. 
65Adolf Harnack, “Die Quellen der Sogenannten Apostolischen 
Kirchenordnung,” Texte und Untersuchungen, II, 5 (1886), p. 6. 
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settled one so that the selected men may come thence and 
examine carefully who is worthy.® 
Election by the men of the congregation is presupposed, and there 
seems no necessity that the three men from neighboring churches be 
clergymen. The following chapter states, “He who has been ap- 
pointed (kathistanai) bishop . . . shall appoint two presbyters whom 
he approves.”67 This provision is ascribed by Harnack to the last 
redaction of the church order. Accepting the analysis of Harnack, 
Hennecke has sought to place the document in the history of the 
Egyptian church by postulating an intermediate stage in its develop- 
ment, dating from c. 230, as part of the program of Demetrius and 
Heraclas for instituting bishops in the outlying churches from Alex- 
andria.68 Whether this be accepted, the primitive state of affairs 
could have prevailed almost anywhere, and thus we are prepared to 
turn to the earliest period of the church. 
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The Validation of Scientific Theories* 


Virgil R. Trout 


“Said a philosopher to a street sweeper, ‘I pity you. 
Yours is a hard and dirty task.’ 

And the street sweeper said, ‘Thank you sir. But tell 
me what is your task?’ 

And the philosopher answered saying, ‘I study man’s 
mind, his deeds and his desires.’ 

Then the street sweeper went on with his sweeping and 
said with a smile, ‘I pity you, too’.” 

Kahlil Gibran 


* * * * 


Three things are proposed: 


(1) The validation of scientific theories involves more than the 
empirical approach or the “crucial” experiment. 

(2) A survey of ideas that affect the acceptance of a theory. 

(3) The relevance of these propositions to the verification of the 
Christian faith. 


1..The Validation of Scientific Theories Involves More than the 
Empirical Approach 

“T should see the garden far better,” said Alice to her- 
self, “if I could get to the top of that hill; and here is a 
path that leads straight to it—at least, no, it doesn’t do 
that—but I suppose it will at last. But how curiously it 
twists! It’s more like a cork-screw than a path! Well 
this turn goes back to the hill, I suppose—no it doesn’t! 
This goes straight back to the house! Well then, I'll try 
the other way.” 

In the language of the layman, science is often described as that 
which depends upon observation and experimentation. In contrast, 
faith is “believing what you know ain’t so.” Phillip G. Frank writes, 

‘Among scientists it is taken for granted that a theory “should 
be” accepted if and only if it is “true”; to be true means in 
this context to be in agreement with the observable facts that 
can be logically derived from this theory. Every influence of 
moral, religious, or political considerations upon the acceptance 
of a theory is regarded as “illegitimate” by the so-called “com- 
munity of scientists.” This view certainly has had a highly 
salutary effect upon the evolution of science as a human ac- 
tivity. It tells the truth—but not the whole truth. It has 
never happened that all the conclusions drawn from a theory 
have agreed with the observable facts. The scientific com- 
munity has accepted theories only when a vast number of facts 
has been derived from few and simple principles. A familiar 
example is the derivation of the immensely complex motions 
of celestial bodies from the simple Newtonian formula of 


*A paper read at the Biblical Forum at the Abilene Christian Lec- 
tures, February, 1961. 
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gravitation, or the large variety of electromagnetic phenomena 
from Maxwell’s field equations. ee 

If we restrict our attention to the two criterions that are 
called “agreement with observations” and “simplicity,” we re- 
main completely within the domain of activities that are cul- 
tivated and approved by the community of scientists. But, if 
we have to choose a certain theory for acceptance, we do not 
know what. respective weight should be attributed to these 
two criterions. There is obviously no theory that agrees with 
all observations and no theory has “perfect simplicity.” There- 
fore, in every individual case, one has to make a choice of a 
theory by a compromise between both criterions.1 

In modern science, supposedly very hard boiled, no theory 
checks with all the facts. We accept some general principles 
which seem to be plausible and try to derive the facts as well 
as possible. It sounds very nice to say that we reject a theory 
upon one disagreement with the facts, but no one will do this 
until a new theory is found.? , 

In speaking of the slowness of scientists of the 18th century to 
abandon the hypothesis of “phlogiston” even though there was ex- 
perimental evidence of its incorrectness, James Bryant Conant wrote: 

Here is an important point. Does it argue for the stupidity 
of the experimental philosophers of that day? Not at all, it 
merely demonstrates that in complex affairs of: science one -is 
concerned with trying to account for a variety of facts and 
.with welding them into a conceptual scheme; one fact is not 
by itself sufficient to wreck the scheme. A conceptual scheme 
is never discarded merely because of .a few stubborn facts 
with which it cannot be reconciled; a conceptual scheme is 
either modified or replaced by a better one, never abandoned 
with nothing left to take its place. 

Pierre Duhem states bluntly, “In physics the crucial experiment 
is impossible.’’4 

The work of a scientist consists of three parts: 

1. Setting up principles. 

2. Making logical conclusions from these principles in order to 

derive observable facts about them. 


3. Experimental checking of these observable facts. 
Frank says, 


These three parts make use of three different abilities of 
the human mind. Experimental checking makes use of the abil- 
ity to observe, to record sense impressions; the second part re- 
quires logical thinking, but how do we get the principles in 
the first part? This is an extremely controversial point. Many 


4 ‘Philipp G. Frank (editor), The Validation of Scientific Theories, 
The Variety of Reasons for the Acceptance of Scientific Theories,” 
ene ee ts Beacon Press, 1956). 
ilipp G. Frank, Philosopl i ; iffs: 
Prentice Helly, sophy of Science, p. 29 (Englewood Cliffs: 
‘James Bryan Conant, Science and Common Sense, “Scientifi 
Discoveries May Be Disregarded,” i [ ot Vale 
University Pray Ao51)s garded,” Section 7 (New Haven: Yale 
‘Pierre Duhem, La Theorie Physique, son Obj 
r ; y ; jyect et sa Structure— 
The Aim and Structure of a Physical Theory, translated by P. Wiener, 


ys Chapter 5, Section 3 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
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authors say “by induction from observed facts’”—the inverse 
of induction. If the scientist observes that the same sequence 
appears frequently, he will conclude it will always do so. This 
reminds us of the story about a man who bought a horse, and 
wished to accustom the horse to live without eating. For 30 
days he succeeded in preventing the horse from eating, and 
so concluded that the horse was trained to live without eating; 
but on the 81st day the horse died. “Induction” is not as 
simple.® 

Hinstein, in the Herbert Spencer Lecture “On the Methods of Theo- 
retical Physics” presented at Oxford in 1988, strongly stressed that 
general principles sometimes cannot be derived by any formal method 
but depend upon the inventive power (also called “imaginative’”’) or 
‘“jntuition” of the scientist. 

Blaise Pascal’s interpretation of science was that the whole per- 
sonality of man is involved in this activity. ‘The heart,’ he wrote, 
“has its reasons which reason does not know.” At least we may see 
that the validation of scientific theories is dependent upon more than 
just cold, sterile facts, experiments and observations. 

Einstein’s famous statement is, “As far as the laws of mathe- 
matics refer to reality, they are not certain, and as far as they are 
certain, they do not refer to reality.’’6 
2. A Survey of Ideas That May Affect the Acceptance of a Theory 

“Please would you tell me,” said Alice a little timidly, 
“why your cat grins like that?” 

“Tt’s a Cheshire-Cat,” said the Duchess, “and that’s 
why.” * * * * 


From a series of papers presented in 1953 at the December meet- 
ing of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
this material has been selected as representative of ideas that may, 
and commonly do from the historical perspective, affect the accept- 
ance of scientific theories. 

A. Religion. The casual student of history cannot escape the part 
that religion has played upon the acceptance of theories. For ex- 
ample, the interpretation of the Roman church of the Bible and 
philosophy of Aristotle, which caused the Copernican theory to be 
seriously challenged. 

B. The general acceptance of what is “common sense” at a par- 
ticular time. 

Looking at the historical record, we notice that the require- 
ment of compatibility with common sense and the rejection of 
“unnatural theories” have been advocated with a highly emo- 
tional undertone, and it is reasonable to raise the question: 
What was the source of heat in those fights against new and 
absurd theories? Surveying these battles, we easily find one 
common feature, the apprehension that a disagreement with 
common sense may deprive scientific theories of their value as 
incentives for a desirable human behavior.’ 


5Frank, op. cit., p. 43. < , 

6John G. Kememy, A Philosopher Looks at Science, p. 28 (Prince- 
ton: D. Van Nostrand, 1959). ; 

7Frank, The Validation of Scientific Theories, p. 9. 
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(Yet although scientific theories have been subjugated by _the 
semantic tyrant of “common sense,” the pertinent ideas of our time, 
viz. the theory of relativity, Ohm’s law, or the law of electromag- 
netic induction are not “plausible, common sense” concepts.) 

C. Value Judgments. Richard Rudner writes, 


But I think a different and somewhat stronger argument 
can be made. I assume no analysis of what constitutes the 
method of science would be satisfactory unless it comprised 
some assertion to the effect that the scientist validates—that 
is, accepts or rejects—hypotheses. But if this is so, then 
clearly the scientist does make judgments. Since no scientific 
hypothesis is ever completely verified, in accepting a hypothesis 
or the basis of evidence, the scientist must make the decision 
that the evidence is sufficiently strong or that the probability is 
sufficiently high to warrant the acceptance of the hypothesis. 
.. . How sure we must be before we accept a hypothesis depends 
on how serious a mistake would be. 

. . . For the scientist to close his eyes to the fact that scien- 
tific method intrinsically requires the making of value decisions, 
and for him to push out of his consciousness the fact that he 
does make them, can in no way bring him closer to the ideal of 
objectivity. To refuse to pay attention to the value decisions 
that must be made, to make them intuitively, unconscious, and 
haphazardly, is to leave an essential aspect of scientific method 
scientifically out of control. 

What seems necessary (and no more than the sketchiest in- 
dications of the problem can be given here) is nothing less than 
a radical reworking of the ideal of scientific objectivity. The 
naive conception of the scientist as one who is cold-blooded, 
emotionless, impersonal, and passive, mirroring the world per- 
fectly in the highly polished lenses of his steel-rimmed glasses 
is no longer, if it ever was, adequate. 

What is proposed here is that objectivity for science lies at 
least in becoming precise about what value judgments are being 
made and might have been made in a given inquiry—and, stated 


in as most challenging form, what value decisions ought to be 
made.8 


4. Influence of Political Creeds on the Acceptance of Theories 


(using Soviet Russia as a specific case). Barrington Moore, Jr., 
analyzes, 


Few people today are likely to argue that the acceptance of 
scientific theories, even by scientists themselves, depends en- 
tirely upon the logical evidence adduced in support of these 
theories. 

_ Since others in this symposium discuss the content of the of- 
ficial orthodoxy (of Russia), dialectical materialism, there is 
no need for me to deal with this topic in detail. I should like, 
however, to draw attention to two features. One is that the 
doctrine has a strong bias against formal and abstract thinking, 
such as that found in pure mathematics, symbolic logic, and 
much of modern physics. The other is this: We all know that 
the doctrine pretends to be a universal and cosmic explanation 
of all natural and human phenomena. Yet as a practical matter, 
the areas where it is applied and the way in which it is inter- 
preted vary considerably with changing political circumstances. 


_*Richard Rudner, “Value Judgments in the Acceptance of Theo- 
ries,” ibid., pp. 26-28 
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There is, therefore, a fluctuating and ill-defined boundary, a 
sort of no-man’s land, between the area of politically determined 
truth and the area of scientifically determined truth. . . Since 
Stalin’s death there have been numerous signs of retreat on 
the intellectual front. . . Soviet science is highly bureaucratized. 
The independent scientist working on his own and freely choos- 
ing his own problems does not exist in the USSR. 

. . . Thus, in 1948, the authorities refused to confer the title 
of professor upon a doctor of physicomathematical sciences, V. 
L. Ginzburg, on the ground he had, even in his popular works, 
circumvented the achievements of Soviet science and displayed 
obvious servility toward foreign achievements. 

In other words, they (the students selecting a career) choose 
either the areas where political truths are definite or whereas 
scientific truths can be more or less freely ascertained. . . 
Thus, students avoided writing dissertations on genetics for 
quite some time before the Party made Lysenko’s views an 
official orthodoxy, a decision that was not reached until a 
series of minor forays had been made by the Party in this 
area, 

In June 1951, the Academy of Science itself was forced to 
put the stamp of disapproval on the uses of quantum theory, 
mainly because of its supposed connection with “decadent” 
Western idealism and formalist abstraction. Although Soviet 
scientists undoubtedly continue to use quantum theory in their 
actual work, uncertainty about where political lightning may 
strike next must be a vital element in the over-all situation 
confronting them.? 


8. The Relevance of These Propositions to the Verification of the 

Christian Faith 

“Speak English!” said the Eaglet. “I don’t know the 
meaning of half those long words, and, what’s more, I 
don’t believe you do either!” 

* * * * 

So we see that man in his most empirical enterprises is unable to 
remove the need of values, faith standards, and ethics from his 
activity. The Christian apologist utilizes the same terms in his 
analysis of his faith. So the believer proposes that his faith, though 
not a “closed book” mechanical demonstration with every question 
answered, is reasonable and valid because of existent evidence—just 
as the scientist proposes that his approach to the natural realm, 
though not a “closed book” mechanical demonstration with every 
question answered, is reasonable and valid. 


The Christian Synthesis 
The Christian apologist goes further than just indicate that the 
validation of scientific theories is subject to similar questions, limita- 
tions, and problems as the verification of his faith. With simplicity, 
the Christian faith as expressed in the New Testament offers this 
synthesis to the question of criterion in the formulating of the “ini- 
tial principle” necessary for a scientific theory: 


*Barrington Moore, Jr., “Influence of Political Creeds on the Ac- 
ceptance of Theories,” ibid., pp. 29-36. 
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(1) That man is created in the image of God. Thus anthropolog- 
ically and psychologically he is not blindly subject to authoritarian 
system parading under economic, political, or religious headings. 


(2) That man, created in the image of God, is capable of reliable 
thinking—that he is not doomed to “unreason” as some schools of 
existentialism indicate. 

(3) That science is not an isolated, intellectual closet for man to 
clutter in a hopeless array or use as a storage place for skeletons 
of grotesque animals displays of brutality; but that science is a le- 
gitimate activity to enhance the human race. 


(4) That humility, cognizance of the wholeness of man’s person- 
ality, sense of community responsibility, and intellectual integrity 
are the “realistic” keys to research. 


Conclusion 


In discussing the need for moral standards, Einstein said, 


But what is the origin of such ethical axioms? Are they 
arbitrary? Are they based on mere authority? Do they stem 
from the experiences of men and are they conditioned indi- 
rectly by such experience? ... It is the privilege of man’s 
moral genius, expressed by inspired individuals, to advance 
ethical axioms which are so comprehensive and so well founded 
that men will accept them as grounded in the vast mass of 
their individual emotional experiences. Ethical axioms are 
found and tested not very differently from the axioms of 
science. Die Wahrheit liegt in der Bewahrung. Truth is what 
stands the test of experience.1° 


The Founder of the Christian faith declared, “I am the way, and 
thes truth;eand thealite .0. 2! 


Paul affirmed, “For this gospel I was appointed a preacher and 
apostle and teacher, and therefore I suffer as I do. But I am not 
ashamed, for I know whom I have believed, and I am sure that he 
is able to guard until that day what has heen entrusted to me.’’2 


Albert Einstein, Readings in the Philosophy of Science, “The 


Laws of Science and the Laws of Ethics” 5 - 
Century-Crofts, Inc.), p. 780. Se a naeae 


4John 14:6a (RSV). 
122 Tim. 1:12 (RSV). 
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~ Modern Studies on the Resurrection of Jesus 


Fausto Salvoni 


Whoever wishes to make a point on recent Biblical criticism about 
Jesus’ resurrection has at hand a very useful book prepared by 
Carlo M. Martini.1 It continues the work previously done by P. de 
Haes.? Although he is a Jesuit, Mr. Martini does not limit himself 
to Roman Catholic studies; he seems to be well acquainted also with 
all the recent works written by non-Catholic scholars. Its bibliog- 
raphy makes it a most useful book.2 Using it as a starting point, 
this article will call attention to a few important conclusions reached 
by recent criticism that can be used to defend the historicity of 
Jesus’ resurrection. 

I. Narrations of the Resurrection Prior to the Written Gospels 

Many modern authors, instead of studying the relations found in 
the Gospels themselves, try to go behind the Gospels in order to find 
in some incidental phrases the original kernel of the first Christian 
message. Instead of comparing the Gospels themselves, they desire 
to shell the layers off in an effort to determine the history of the 
message prior to its being written down. By this they try to estab- 
lish the content of the earliest, the most primitive preaching. By 
this primitive preaching they then try to explain the differences that 
one finds in the individual Gospels. 

One may well doubt if such study is really conclusive. It is so 
easy to introduce subjective points of interest, not really proved by 
the evidence.. On the other hand, our documents as we have them 
really take us back to early Christianity. If it can be shown that 
the earliest Christians preached the resurrection of Jesus in their 
message of salvation, this will be good proof of the historicity of 
that great miracle because not enough time could have elapsed be- 
fore that preaching for the creation of a myth. Then, too, it was 
possible at that time to test the reality of the Christian preaching 
by the inspection of the tomb. If the apostles then preached that 
the appearances of the resurrected Jesus were completely different 
from subjective visions, this evidence will be valid against the point 
of view that these appearances were an outward projection of the 
earlier faith concerning the glory of their Lord and Master. To 


10. M. Martini, Il Problema della Risurrezione negli studi recenti, 
Analecta Gregoriana, Vol. 104 (Roma, Libreria editrice della Uni- 
versita Gregoriana, 1959), p. 174. 4 ; 

2P, de Haes, La résurrection de Jesus dans l’apologétique des cin- 
quante derniéres années, Dissertatio ad lauream in facultate theo- 
logica Pontificiae Universitatis Gregorianae, Roma, 1953. 

3It is an excellent work. The author is well-balanced in his con- 
clusions and well informed. There are some repetitions and mis- 
prints, but such objections are not in place in this review. | 

4M. Goguel, “Résurrection et apostolat” in Revue d'Histoire des 
Religions 123 (1941) 43-56; La naissance du christianisme (Paris, 
1946); L’ Eglise primitive (Paris, 1947). 
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establish this point modern scholars worked especially on the follow- 
ing ancient passages of the New Testament, which are held to be 
older than the narratives of the Gospels: 

a) The preaching of Peter in Acts—sermons to the Jews (Acts 
3-5; sermon to the pagan Cornelius (Acts 10-11) .§ 

b) The tradition preserved by Paul in 1 Cor, 1533-78 

Here are the principal points now accepted, though in different 
measure, by recent criticism: 

The Empty Grave. According to R. Bultmann, the passion stories 
of Christ originally ended with the death of Jesus, without mention 
of his burial. This element, joined with the inspection of the empty 
grave, was added in subsequent time in order to confirm the resur- 
rection. This addition he claimed illustrates the legendary stages of 
the faith in the resurrected Jesus.7 The majority of recent scholars 
assert, on the contrary, that the inspection of the empty grave is 
an element pertaining to the earliest tradition. Here are the prin- 
cipal arguments adduced by these scholars: 

(a) Paul, writing to the Corinthians, wants to prove the resur- 
rection of the body. He foretells that we shall rise from our grave 
with our former (but glorified) bodies because Jesus Christ was 
resurrected in this fashion as the firstfruits of mankind (1 Cor. 
15:8, 4, 12, 18, 44-49,57). This reasoning, repeating and resting 
upon the first preaching concerning the resurrection of Jesus, im- 
plies the inspection of the empty grave. Indeed, it would have been 
impossible to preach the resurrection of Christ in Jerusalem, at least 
for a time, if the grave had not been empty. Perhaps the verb 
egegertai (“He was raised’) of 1 Cor. 15:4 is an implicit allusion 
to the sentence of the angels to the women, “He is risen” (egerthe) 


5For a treatment of these passages in Acts, see W. L. Knox, The 
Acts of the Apostles (Cambridge, 1948), pp. 72-80; E. Trocme, Le 
“Livre des Actes” et lhistoire (Paris, 1957). - 

®For 1 Cor. 15 see: E. Lichtenstein, “Die Alteste christliche 
Glaubenformel,” Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte (Gottingen) 63 
(1950), 1-74; E. Bammel, “Herkunft und Funktion der Traditions- 
elemente in 1 Cor. 15:1-11,” Theologische Zeitschrift 11 (1955), 401- 
409. J. Jeremias, Die Abendmahlsworte Jesu (Gottingen, 1960, 3rd 
Ed), pp. 95-99; J. Schmitt, “Jésus ressuscité dans la predication 
apostolique,” Etude de theologie biblique (Paris, 1949), pp. 58-99, 
“Fixed before the year 36, transferred to Paul by the heads (222) 
of the Jewish-christian community of Damascus, the tradition, pre- 
served by 1 Cor. 15:3-5, seems to go back to the beginnings of the 
Christian preaching of which it is, in a certain measure, the formu- 
lation.” (Compare also Martini, 1.c., p. 30.) 

‘Die Geschichte der synoptische Tradition (Gottingen, 1957, 3rd 
Ed.). Though not accepting the implications of Bultmann, some 
recent authors refer the inspection of the empty grave to a later 
eae ea er C. Masson, “Le tombeau vide, essay sur 
a formation d’une tradition,” in Revue t L a L 
82 (1944) 161-174, de theologie et de philosophie, 

SEd. Dhanis, “L’ensevelissement de Jésus et la visite au tombeau 


dans l’evangile de s. Mare .(Mare XV, 40-XVI,8)” in - 
39 (1958), 367-410. at ae erme Seng ALN RODE 
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referred to by Mark 16:6. The appearance of Jesus to some witnesses 
(1 Gor. 15:5 ophthe) implies the empty grave, because in the Biblical 
sense man is not a whole man and cannot show himself if he does 
not have his body. Therefore the body of Jesus, since it was seen 
by various persons, could not have been in the grave. The grave 
must have been empty then. 

(b) The comparison between the grave of David with his decayed 
body and the grave of Jesus in which the body of the Lord was not 
abandoned to corruption shows the possibility of visiting the empty 
sepulchre (Acts 2:29). Also Acts 13:29 in asserting the appear- 
ances of Jesus in Jerusalem implies that the grave was empty. 

(c) The resurrection of Jesus “the third day” (1 Cor. 15:4; Acts 
10:40) implies the reality of the events of that day among which 
must be the inspection of the grave by the women and the appear- 
ances of Jesus to them (cf. Matt. 28:1; Mark 16:1,2; Luke 24:1; 
John 20:1). The inspection of the grave, implicitly supposed by 
these ancient preaching texts, was abundantly asserted in subse- 
quent time under polemic necessity when the fable concerning the 
removal of Jesus’ corpse by his disciples began to be spread. This 
inspection, which was contained in the early preaching of the 
Gospel, refutes also the recent opinion of some scholars who suppose 
that Jesus was buried in a common grave.® The narratives of the 
Gospel only make explicit: what had already been made plain in the 
original message. It is easy to see the importance of the empty 
grave for confirming the reality of the. resurrection. 
~ The Concrete Reality of the Appearances. According to M. Goguel 
the appearances of Jesus to the disciples were only an outward ex- 
pression of the earlier faith concerning the glorified Jesus.1° Recent 
criticism, on the contrary, has pointed out elements in the earliest 
Christian preaching of the objective character of these appearances. 
Such appearances of Christ cannot be esteemed as merely subjective 
illusions of an ecstatic group of people. These appearances were 
ingrained in the common belief of the first Christians, if indeed we 
believe what the more ancient passages of the N. T. tell us. 

(a) According to Acts 1:21, 22 the relations with the resurrected 
Jesus were put in the same category with the intercourse between 
the living Jesus and his disciples. “One of these men who have been 
associated with us all the time the Lord Jesus came and went among 
us, from the time of his baptism by John down to the day when he 
was taken up from us, must be added.” The apostles were in 


°The burial of Jesus in a special grave seems to be assured by the 
words “kai hoti etaphe (and that he was buried)” of 1 Cor. 15:4 and 
in the comparison between the sepulchre of David and that of Jesus 
(Acts 2:29ff). Cf. K. H. Rengstorf, Die Auferstehung Jesu, 2nd. 
Ed. (Witten-Ruhr, 1954), p. 40. (This verb in the O. T. means a 
special grave: Gen. 85:8; Judg. 8:32; 12:7; 10:12; Deut. 10:6; 1 
Kings 2:10; 11:43:) F. M. Braun, Le sepulture de Jesus (Paris, 
1937), pp. 46-51; C. Martini, Ibid., pp. 78-81. 

10See above, footnote 4. 
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touch with Jesus after his resurrection in the same fashion as during 
his earthly life before his death. They felt that Jesus showed him- 
self (emphane genesthai), creating a communion with them even 
during meals (Acts 10:40f). Paul insistently repeated that Christ 
(ophthe, 1 Cor. 15:5-8) “showed himself” to different men, and by 
this verb he intended to exclude the subjective vision of Jesus.11_ This 
verb indeed always in the New Testament is used of a real, external 
vision of Jesus.12 It is completely different from optasiai or “sub- 
jective visions” of Paul (2 Cor. 12:1). Paul made a difference be- 
tween the manifestations of the resurrected Lord and the subsequent 
visions which do not have the same objective value. It is only in 
the first appearance to Paul that the apostle “saw the Lord” 
(heoraka ton kurion, 1 Cor. 9:1). It should also be noted about 
Jesus’ appearances that they lasted over the period of “many days.”1% 

(b) The preceding suggestions are confirmed by the Biblical 
teaching regarding the “witnesses.” The martus (“witness”) is the 
spectator of some event. The “twelve” are witnesses of the life 
of Jesus both before his death and after his resurrection (Acts 10: 
39-41). They related to the Jewish Council everything which they 
had “seen and heard” (Acts 4:20). Repeating the words “We are 
witnesses,” they desired to express the reality of. the experience 
which they had had with the resurrected Jesus.14 It is certainly 
strange that the primitive message would emphasize this status if 
there is not basis for it in fact. 

The external reality of Christ’s appearances is a very fundamental 
point in the first Christian message, which contrasts the supposed 
removal of Jesus’ corpse from the grave by his disciples with the 
objective characteristics of his visions or appearances. 


11W. Michaelis, horao, in Kittel, Theologisches- Worterbuch zum 
Neuen Testament, Vol. 5, pp. 355-62. Notice that the appearances of 
Jesus never happen during the night or during sleep, as many other 
visions of the N. T. (Matt. 1:20; .2:12,18,19,22; 27:19). There- 
fore they are completely different from the nightly oramata (Acts 
aoe eae :9) of which Luke spoke in Acts 12:9. Cf. Martini, Ibid., 

12K. H. Rengstorf, op. cit., p. 88 quotes for this purpose the fol- 
lowing passages: Matt. 17:3,9; Mark 9:4,9; Luke 9:31, 32,36 
(transfiguration) ; Matt. 24:30c; Mark 13:26; Luke 21:27; Matt. 
26:24; Mark 14:62 (Jesus will be seen by all in his last day of 
judgment). 

Acts 13:3. The “forty days” of Acts 1:3 according to P. Benoit 
can be taken as a symbolic datum often used in the Bible for signify- 
ing the beginning of a new age of salvation, Revue Biblique, 57, 1950, 
268. J. Schmitt accepted this suggestion in his recent study, ‘“‘La 
resurrection de Jesus dans la predication apostolique et la tradition 
evangelique” in Lumiere et vie, 3, 1952, 35-39. About this symbolic 
value of the number “forty” in the Bible see J-J von Allmen, “Nom- 
bres in Vocabulaire biblique (Neuchatel, 1954), p. 205. 

About the Biblical witness (martus) see L. Cerfaux, “Témoins 
du Christ (apres le livre des Actes,” in Angelicum 20 (1948), 166- 
oat Rengstorf, op. cit., footnote 12, pp. 106-114 (“Zum Begriff des 
eugen im Osterkerygma”). Cf. Martini, ibid., pp. 91-93. 
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The Biblical Quotations of the New Testament. According to Mr. 
Goguel the faith in the resurrected Jesus was created by the belief 
that Jesus, being the expected Messiah, fulfilled the prophecies of 
the Old Testament. 


Christ died for our sins in accordance with the Scriptures, 
that he was buried, that on the third day he was raised from 
the dead, in accordance with the Scriptures (1 Cor. 15:8, 4). 

On the contrary, it can be shown that the Old Testament cannot 


be considered the source of the faith in the resurrection of Jesus, 
because it does not contain a clear prophecy of this event.1§ 

(a) The Death and Burial of Jesus. The Old Testament spoke 
of these two events in Isa. 58, the prophecy concerning the “suffer- 
ing servant of the Lord” (’ebed Jahveh). The burial, about which 
Paul had a particular interest (Rom. 6:4; Col. 2:12), was explicitly 
mentioned in Isa. 53:9, “and they made his grave with the wicked 
and with a rich man in his death.” Probably the burial of Christ 
was also related to the commandment of Deut. 21:23, “His body 
shall not remain all night upon the tree, but you shall busy him 
the same day.16 The burial of Jesus, expressly remembered by the 
apostles, gave assurance that Jesus was really dead. 

(b) The Resurrection of Jesus. The resurrection of the “servant 
of the Lord” is, however, completely wanting in Isaiah and other Old 
Testament scriptures allied with it. Since the Rabbis neglected 
the prophecy about the suffering Savior, they never spoke of the 
death of the Lord but preferred to consider him as a triumphant 
conqueror destroying all his enemies. They therefore could not 
think of the resurrection of this Victor. This was also the mentality 
of the first disciples (Matt. 16:21-23; Luke 24:21). When Peter 
spoke about the resurrection from prophecy, he referred only to 
Psalm 16:10 (Acts 2:27f), “For you will not forsake my soul in 
Hades, nor will you let your Holy One experience decay, you have 
made known to me the ways of life.” Although it is possible to de- 
duce a prophecy of the resurrection from this passage, it is not too 
clear, and the sentence was completely forgotten among the Rabbis. 
We must also consider that the first Christians were not waiting 
for Jesus’ resurrection (Luke 24:22-25). 

(c) The Third Day. It is very difficult to find any connection 
for “the third day” on which the resurrection of Jesus occurred in 


15M. Goguel, La foi a la resurrection de Jésus dans le christianisme 
primitive (Paris, 1933). E. Hirsch, Die Auferstehungsgeschichten 
und der christliche Glaube (Tuebingen, 1940), p. 44; G. Balden- 
spenger, Le tombeau vide, La Legende et Vhistoire (Paris, 1933). 

On recent opposition to this view see C. Martini, loc. cit., pp. 103- 
109; Schmitt (see Footnote 6), pp. 166-174; L. Cerfaux, Le Christ 
dans la theologie de S. Paul (Paris, 1951), pp. 60f; J. Dupont, 
“T/utilisation apologétique de l’Ancien Testament dans les discours 
des Actes,” in Hpheinerides Theologicae Lovanienses, 2 (1953), 289- 
827, esp. pp. 322-24. , 

16This passage is used and applied to Jesus by Gal. 3:14, “cursed 
be everyone who is hanged on a tree” (from Deut. 21:23). 
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the prophecies of the Old Testament.?” Only two passages can be 
adduced here: the sign of Jonah and Hosea 6:1, 2. 4 

The sign of Jonah is explicitly remembered by Matthew with the 
same words of the ancient Biblical book: “For as Jonah was in the 
whale’s stomach for three days and nights, the Son of man will be 
three days and nights in the heart of the earth” (Matt. 12:40 = 
Jonah 2:1). It is difficult however to find here the origin of the 
form “the third day” because we do not know if the original sen- 
tence of Jesus was that one of Matthew (clearer) or the one of Luke 
(more obscure), “for just as Jonah became a sign to the people of 
Nineveh, so the Son of man will be a sign to his age.”18 It is pos- 
sible that the sentence of Matthew is only an explanation, after the 
events, of the more obscure sentence of Jesus, related in its original 
form by Luke. Moreover the form is not the same. While Jonah 
has “three days and nights” (Jonah-Matthew), the profession of 
faith in the resurrection has “the third day.” This cannot be de- 
rived from Jonah. 

Probably the profession of faith related by Paul comes from Hosea 
6:2, “After two days he will revive us; on the third day he will 
raise us up.” The prophet spoke of the resurrection of men in the 
end of the time, but Christians supposed that this prophecy received 
its fulfillment in the Messiah, who is the firstfruits of these last 
days.19 

Since it is so difficult to find in the Old Testament clear proph- 
ecies concerning the resurrection of Jesus, the conclusion must be 


17The passage of 2 Kings 20:5, te hemera te trite anabese eis oikon 
kuriou (“on the third day you shall go up to the house of the Lord’), 
is only an historical passage concerning Hezekiah and:was never 
referred to Jesus. There is no mention of the resurrection, but 
only of Hezekiah’s recovery. 

For the “third day” see the recent study of J. Dupont, “Ressuscité 
‘le troisiéme’ jour” in Biblica 40 (1959), 742-761. It is impossible to 
refer the “third day” to the prophecy of Jesus concerning the re- 
building of the temple (John 2:18-22). Indeed the kata tas graphas 
(“according to the scriptures”) of Paul (1 Cor. 15:3,4) must be 
referred to the Old Testament; and the sentence of Jesus, en trisin 
hemerais (“in three days”) (John 2:19) is not exactly the same 
as “the third day.” He said indeed, “I will raise it in three days.” 
Cf. X. Léon-Defour.” “Le signe de Temple selon saint Jean” in 
Recherches de Science Religieuse 39-40 (1951-52 Melanges Jules 
Lebreton), 155-1175. 

8Luke 11:30. Cf. S. V. McCasland, “The Scripture Basis of ‘On 
the Third Day,’ in Journal of Biblical Literature, 49 (1929), 124-137, 
esp. 129-1380. 

1°From the time of Tertullian (Adv. Mare. IV, 48; Adv. Judaeos 
13), many fathers of the church considered the sentence of Hosea 
as a prophecy of the resurrection of Jesus (See McCasland, loc. cit., 
pp. 132-134). This interpretation of Hosea 6:2 was accepted too 
by FP. C. Burkett in “St. Mark VIII, 32; A Neglected Variant Read- 
ing,” in Journal of Theological Studies 2 (1900-1901). 111-118; C. 
H. Dodd, The Parables of the Kingdom (London, 1948), pp. 88-100; 


According to the Scriptures. The Subst 
(London, 1953). ‘ e Substructure, of “No Ts) Thealogy 
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that the ancient prophecies could not create the faith in the resur- 
rection, but that the real resurrection of Jesus led the first Chris- 
tians to look for some passages of the Old Testament that could be 
adduced as prophecies of this great event. Why? Because for the 
Jewish-Christian mentality a fact pertaining to salvation cannot be 
real if it was not already predicted by “the witnesses of eternity, 
that are the ancient prophets.”2° It was therefore necessary to 
find some sentences that could be interpreted, even though they were 
not clear, as prophecies of the resurrection of Jesus. Therefore 
not the prophecy but the real fact of the resurrection created the 
belief of the first Christians in the resurrection of Jesus. 


Il. Differences Among the Various Gospels 


A comparison of the various narratives of the Gospels concerning 
the resurrection reveals many differences of detail which raise im- 
portant problems for the critic. Two attitudes have been dominant 
concerning these differences in past time. One attitude sustained 
an exaggerated concordism, separating the single sentences of the 
appearances and illogically and unnaturally distributing them as 
pieces of a mosaic work in order to harmonize them. This method 
produced a harmonious but unnatural whole.?1. Others going to the 
opposite extreme refused to make any concordance among all the 
narratives and printed them one after the other as narratives which 
could not be harmonized.?2 


Now, on the contrary, scholars think that the Gospels are different 
pictures of the same event, artistically taken from different points 
of view and serving to support their special purpose. Artistic, psy- 
chological, and theological reasons are therefore the cause of the 
differences that we find in the Gospels of events which seem to be 
separate witnesses to the same original tradition. The first apos- 
tolic preaching contained a list of the most important appearances 
of the resurrected Jesus, similar to that one we find in 1 Cor. 15: 
5-8. According to this list Jesus appeared to Kepha, to James (the 
brother of Jesus), to the twelve, to the apostles, and to 500 disci- 


20J. Guitton, Jésus (Paris, 1956), p. 242. It is useful to remember 
here the different forms about the resurrection of Jesus: te trite te 
hemera (Matt. 16:21; 17:23; 20:19; Luke 9:22; 24:7,46; Acts 10: 
40; Luke 24:41); te hemera te trite (Luke 18:33; 1 Cor. 15:4). 
For the sign of Jonah Matthew uses on the contrary “three days and 
three nights” (treis hemeras kai treis nuktas) (Matt. 12:40). For 
the prophecies of Jesus concerning the rebuilding of the temple we 
find dia trion hemeron (Matt. 26:61; Mark 14:58); or en trisin 
hemerais (John 2:18-22; Matt. 27:40; Mark 15:29). These forms 
cannot therefore be considered the origin of the form used for the 
resurrection, “the third day.” 

21This was done, for example, by A. Camerlinck, Evangeliorum 
Synopsis, 4th ed. (Bruges, 1932), p. 175. 

2280 did, for example, A. Huck, Synopse der drei ersten Evange- 
lien, 10th ed. (Tuebingen, 1959), pp. 210-213. 
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ples.23 Paul, in order to present only male witnesses, did not men- 
tion the appearances to the women. The Gospels selected from this 
list the appearances they thought well suited to their purposes. They 
especially preferred to lay emphasis on the twelve (we do not know 
why they did not emphasize the appearance to Peter), remembering 
the women as the first intermediaries between Jesus and the twelve. 


The most difficult problem concerns the place of the appearances. 
We find in the Gospels two groups of narrations, the first connected 
with Jerusalem (Luke, John 20) and the other with the Galilean 
country (Matthew, Mark, and John 21). Some authors want to 
consider one of these groups as historically wrong. If the twenty- 
first chapter of John is genuine, the fourth evangelist unites the 
two groups of appearances at Jerusalem with the ones along the 
shore of the Galilean lake.25 Recent studies try to explain these 
different places by theological reasons. The writers of the Gos- 
pels were historians, but for them history was a means for 
teaching theological doctrines. In order to reach their purpose, they 
not only selected the most useful appearances, but also introduced 
these appearances in a redactional table created by the doctrine they 
wanted to teach. Recent scholars are therefore studying the Gospels 


23Probably the appearance to James can be connected with the 
order that Jesus gave to the women in Matt. 29:9,10. (It is sim- 
ilar to Matt. 23:1-8 where. however, an angel spoke instead to Jesus, 
and where we find the same order to go to Galilee) to announce to 
the “brothers” the fact that Jesus was preceding them into Gaiilean 
country where he would show himself to them. These “brothers” 
(Greek adelphoi) in the original sentence probably were the physical 
“brothers” of Jesus, James included. Possibly this appearance of 
Jesus to the women is the same related by John 20:1-18 (to Mary 
of Magdala) because we find the same name of “brothers” (v. 17) 
that however was interpreted by John as “disciples” (v. 18). 

24While J. Weiss, F. C. Burkitt, E. Lohmeyer opposed accepting 
the Galilean tradition some others (as E. Hirsch, Die Auferstehungs- 
geschichten under der christliche Glaube (Tuebingen, 1940), p. 15ff; 
P. Gardner Smith, “The Narrations of the Resurrection” in Modern 
Churchman, 25 (1945), 78-88) oppose the tradition of Jerusalem. 
For these two traditions see L. E. Elliot-Bins, Galilean Christianity 
(London, 1956), pp. 39-42. 

*5It is difficult to decide if John 21 is genuine. Near some ex- 
pressions clearly revealing John’s hand (meta tauta, v. 1; hos oun, 
7.9; Nathanael, v. 2; Simon Peter, v. 2); we find many other marks 
less easy to parallel with John’s style (ischuein, v. 6; apo causal; 
enenchate, v. 10; eczetazein, v. 12; and so on). Some parallelism 
with Luke led E. Boismard to suppose that John 21 was written by 
a disciple of John who heard him, and that this may have been Luke 
(“Le Chapitre XXI de s. Jean. Essai de critique Litterataire” in 
Revue Biblique, 54 (1947), 473-501). If this origin from Luke 
should be better proved in the future, we would have another parallel- 
ism with the section concerning the adulterous woman in John 8 (see 
F. Salvoni, “Textual Authority for John 7:53-8:11” in Restoration 
Quarterly, 4 (1969), 11-15). L. Vaganay sees John 21:24, 25 as added 
By. Pace of Saenone ae maplactis the first ending of the gospel 

hic! s John 20: “La finale du quatrieme E ile” i 
Biblique, 45 (1936), 512-528). - MEPERS cence 
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in order to understand better what the authors were trying to pre- 
sent to their readers. There is still much work to be done, but some 
results are already conclusive as will be shown in the following 
pages. 

a) Mark. Mark wants to emphasize the great sensation caused 
by the angel appearing to the fearful women.2é According to him 
the presence of God always provokes fear and astonishment. Hence 
he ended his Gospel with the women trembling before the message 
of Jesus’ resurrection. There is a new force of God that is break- 
ing into the world.27 “Then they left the tomb and fled, for they 
were trembling and bewildered and they did not tell anybody a 
single thing about it, for they were afraid to do so” (Mark 16:8). 


b) Matthew. The highest point in Matthew’s narration is the 
missionary commandment, “Go then and make disciples of all the 
nations, baptizing them” (Matt. 28:19). All the prior events are 
directed to this point and serve it. Galilee, which had been called 
the “Galilee of the nations,” was the most suited country for the 
beginning of the mission work (Matt. 4:15 quoting Isa. 8:23). For 
this reason perhaps, Matthew omitting all the appearances of Jesus 
in Jerusalem, referred only to the appearances of Christ in Galilee— 
perhaps the same as that to five hundred mentioned by Paul in 1 
Cor. 15:6—and directed all the other details to this point. Hence 
also he recalled only the command of the angels to the women, “Run 
and tell his disciples, He has risen from the dead, and is going back 
to Galilee ahead of you; you will see him there.’28 He seems there- 
fore to ignore the appearances of Jerusalem, but this is only a lit- 


26J, Guitton, Le probleme de Jésus, II, Divinité et resurrection 
(Paris, 1952), p. 215. 

27See Ramsey, The Resurrection of Christ, 2nd. ed. (London, 1946), 
pp. 74-77. The present ending of Mark, though inspired, probably 
was added later, being omitted in the most important MSS (as B, 
Sinaitic). It presents some appearances of Jesus in Jerusalem, while 
Mark 16:7 suggested that the disciples go to Galilee where they 
would see Jesus. Cf. Moraldi Lyonnet, Introduzione alla Biblia, Vol. 
IV (Torino, 1959), pp. 129-131. 

28Matt. 28:7. The same command is repeated in Matt. 28:10 
where, however, the speaker is Jesus himself. We have there what 
seems one appearance of Jesus in Jerusalem. The repetition of the 
same command seems to point this to another tradition connected 
with the “brothers” of the Lord, instead of his disciples. Verse 8 
is perfectly parallel with Mark 16:8. 

For the meaning of “Galilee” in the Old Testament and the gos- 
pels as the beginning of the conversion of the Gentiles, see G. H. 
Boobyer, “Galilee and Galileans in St. Mark’s Gospel,” Bulletin of 
John Ryland Library, 85 (1954), 8-18. According to these authors 
Mark 14:28 and 16:7 reflect the beginning of the missionary work 
in Galilee, after the refusal of the people of Jerusalem to accept 
the Christ. When Jerusalem became the missionary center of the 
mission work, the interest was more centralized about the appear- 
ances of the resurrected Jesus in this city (Luke, John 20, present 
ending of Mark). 
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erary presentation of historical matter that he received from the orig- 
inal tradition concerning the apparitions of Jesus and the disciples. 


c) Luke. This evangelist, accepting the events related in the 
present ending of Mark, centralizes the appearances in Jerusalem. 
This is in harmony with the plan of the Gospel, where all the facts 
are directed toward Jerusalem. The salvation, announced in the 
temple of Jerusalem to Zechariah (Luke 1:5-25), appeared in the 
same temple when the baby Jesus was brought there by his parents 
and again when he at the age of twelve was left in the city during 
the pascal feast (2:28-26, 41-50). After his missionary work in 
Galilee, Jesus began his journey to the holy city which finished 
with his death (9:51-19:28). “I must continue on my way, for it 
is not possible for a prophet to perish outside Jerusalem” (13:38). 
All the parables and miracles of Jesus during this section are dis- 
tributed in the different parts of this journey. The final goal, 
often remembered, is Jerusalem: “He firmly set his face to con- 
tinue his journey to Jerusalem” (9:51; cf. 13:32; 17:11; 18:81; 19: 
11, 28,41,45). This supreme goal is the center of the history: to 
it are directed all the events of the Gospel. From it derives the 
message of salvation that from Jerusalem must be spread out to the 
limits of the earth. The salvation prepared by the death of Jesus 
and his resurrection must be preached throughout the whole world 
“beginning from Jerusalem” (12:47). “You must be witnesses for 
me in Jerusalem, and all over Judea and Samaria, and to the very 
ends of the earth” (Acts 1:8). The narratives related in Acts are 
the confirmation of this prophecy: by them we see the good message 
is spreading itself ever farther from this city. The appearances of 
Jesus in Galilee did not emphasize this order intended by Luke, and 
therefore were omitted in order to support the artistic and theo- 
logical vision intended by Luke. We do not have here an historical 
error, but only a selection of facts supporting the special point of 
view intended by the author.?9 


d) John. According to E. C. Hoskyns the four episodes of John 
20 concern two sections finely balanced.3° The central position of 
each section is respectively Mary of Magdala and Thomas. The 
first section announces to Mary the message of the final assumption 
of Jesus into heaven, while the second through the doubts of Thomas 


2°The structural and theological order of Luke was studied by 
Schmitt, “La resurrection de Jésus dans la predication apostolique 
et la tradition evangelique” in Lumiere et Vie, 8 (1952), 35-39; J. 
Dupont, “Les pelerins d’Emmaus,” in Miscellanea Biblica Ubach 
(1953), 347-374; A. M. Ramsey, The Resurrection of Christ (London, 
1946), pp. 64-66, 78-81; J. Guitton, Le probleme de Jesus. Divinite 
et Resurrection (Paris, 1952), pp. 217f; P. Schubert, “The Struc- 
ture and Significance of Luke 24, in Neu-Testamentliche Studien fir 
Bultmann (Berlin, 1954), pp. 165-188). 

8°K. C. Hoskyns, The Fourth Gospel, 2nd. Ed. (London, 1947), p. 
549; Guitton, loc. cit., pp. 220-223; J. Dupont, loc. cit. (footnote 29), 
p. 378; C. Martini, loc. cit. (footnote 1), pp. 70-72; P. Benoit, “L’As- 
cension,” in Revue Biblique, 56 (1949), 186f, 196. 
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intends to praise the pure faith of men who believe without seeing. 
While Mary, Thomas and Peter want to see before believing, the 
disciple whom Jesus loved “went inside (the tomb) and saw, and he 
came to believe” (John 20:8). The resurrection is presented by 
John as the way to go to the Father: “I am going up to my Father 
and your Father, to my God and your God” (John 20:17). It is also 
the means necessary for the effusion of the Holy Spirit which 
could not be given before Jesus’ glorification (John 20:22; cf. 7:39). 


Ili. Conclusion 


Many questions are still open: what is the real succession of the 
appearances of Jesus? Jerusalem—Galilee—Jerusalem as the tra- 
ditional opinion teaches? or perhaps as is recently maintained by A. 
Descamps Galilee—Jerusalem.31 Are all the particulars, referred 
to only by Matthew (as the earthquake and the resurrection of the 
dead from their tombs) historical matter or perhaps a Christian 
parable wishing to convey religious teaching? Some authors in- 
deed think it is possible to find here a literary genre which they 
call “midrash” by which religious doctrines are taught under his- 
torical appearance.®2 It seems to this writer impossible to interpret 
them today only as religious teaching under historical presentation. 
The arguments adduced are too weak. It is necessary to continue 
the study. But already today a substantial result regarding the 
narratives of the Gospel has been reached. They cannot be consid- 
ered mythical narrations without historical value; they are an or- 
ganic development, under some particular point of view, of an homo- 
geneous material going back to the first days of Christianity. They 
are therefore historically sure. 


Vodice 7, Milano, Italy. 


3i“T.q structure des recits evangeliques de la Resurrection,” 
Biblica, 40 (1959), 726-741. It is difficult to follow the author when 
he considers the two appearances to the twelve as an undoubling of 
the same event made by John. ‘ 

82J. Guitton (see fn. 29), pp. 216-17; G. Vittonatto, “La risurrezi- 
one dei morti, in Matteo 27:52f,” Rivista Biblica 3 (1955), 193-219; 
idem, “La risurrezione dei morti (Matteo 27,52c),” Sapienza 9 
(1956), 181-150. These events pertaining to Jehovah’s day (Amos 
8:8-10; 9:1) were joined with the death of Jesus in Matt. 28:45, 51- 
54, the day of the Lord above all. 
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Book Reviews 


EDITOR, PAT HARRELL 


New Testament 


The New English Bible (New 
Testament). Oxford and Cam- 
bridge University Presses, 
1961. 447 pp. $4.95. 


Since its publication on March 
14, The New English Bible has 
enjoyed a phenomenal sale. The 
initial printing of 1,000,000 cop- 
ies was quickly exhausted and an- 
other 1,000,000 copies prepared. 
By May 22 it was reported that 
2,825,000 copies were in print or 
printing. When the OT makes 
its appearance a few years hence, 
the NEB will undoubtedly take 
its place alongside the King 
James, American Standard, and 
Revised Standard Versions as 
one of the major English trans- 
lations of the whole Bible. 

1. Haternals. The only edition 
that the reviewer has seen (two 
editions are reported) is in hard 
backs with 447 pages. Paper is 
good and print is medium large 
with a generous space between 
lines and one column to a page. 
The overall impression is one of 
simplicity and beauty. 

Paragraphing is according to 
logical sense divisions, as in all 
modern versions, but verse num- 
bers are in the margin, as in the 
KJV. This arrangement is ideal 
except where the verse number 
falls opposite a line having two 
full stops (e.g., Gal. 4:18); then 
it is difficult to know which stop 
indicates the verse break. 


Instead of the usual page ti- 
tles, the translators have em- 
ployed section titles. For ex- 
ample, Romans is divided into 
three parts: The Gospel Accord- 
ing to Paul (ch. 1-8), The Pur- 
pose of God in History (ch. 9-11), 
and Christian Behaviour (ch. 12- 
16). This feature, it has been 
said, may be useful to college 
students preparing for examina- 
tions. And also, we might add, 
to harried preachers preparing 
book sermons. 


There are no footnotes to OT 
passages and no cross-references 
to related NT passages, lacks 
which we assume will be made up 
(as with the RSV) when the 
whole Bible is ready for publica- 
tion. 


2. The Translators. When the 
General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland received a proposal 
in 1946 that a new translation be 
made, a Joint Committee of 
scholars was formed to plan and 
direct the work, this Committee 
being composed of representa- 
tives of the major Protestant 
groups in England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales, and repre- 
sentatives of two Bible Societies. 
The actual work of translation 
“was entrusted by the Commit- 
tee to four panels dealing respec- 
tively with the Old Testament, 
the Apocrypha, the New Testa- 
ment, and the literary revision of 
the whole” (Preface, p. v). The 
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reviewer has found very little in- 
formation concerning the num- 
ber and names of the translators, 
although A. M. Hunter reported 
in 1951 that there were five for 
the OT and three for the NT. 
General Director of the project 
is the eminent NT scholar, C. H. 
Dodd. 


A translation produced under 
such circumstances engenders 
confidence, for the committee 
method tends to cancel private 
prejudice, and the interdenomi- 
national character of the com- 
mittee is a safeguard against 
theological bias. 

8. Guiding Principles. One of 
the most important features of 
this translation is its avowed in- 
dependence of earlier versions; it 
is not a revision. Thus it breaks 
with the 350 year old Tyndale- 
King James tradition and its 
subsequent revisions in the ASV 
and RSV. An illustration of this 
independence is to be seen in 1 
Gorn 13213. Here the RSV 
(strongly within the tradition) 
renders, “So faith, hope, love 
abide, these three; but the great- 
est of these is love.” The NEB 
has, “In a word, there are three 
things that last for ever: faith, 
hope, and love; but the greatest 
of them all is love.” The mean- 
ing is the same, but it has been 
jiberated from- the traditional 
form of expression. And this is 
no small service, for quite often 
vital truths are insulated from 
us by the pattern of familiarity. 

The translators have worked 
from an “eclectic” Greek text; 
that is, where variant readings 
occur they have “chosen out” 
that reading which they judged 
to be correct, after comparing the 


three strands of evidence pro- 
duced by Greek MSS., early ver- 
sions, and early Christian writ- 
ers. Thus they have had to be 
textual critics as well as trans- 
lators. 


The unit of translation was 
the clause or sentence and not 
the individual word, and thus, ac- 
cording to traditional canons, it 
is a “free” translation. Is it a 
paraphrase? They answer, “It 
should be said that our intention 
has been to offer a translation 
in the strict sense, and not a 
paraphrase. . . But. . . it is also 
true that every intelligent trans- 
lation is in a sense a paraphrase. 
But if paraphrase means taking 
the liberty of introducing into a 
passage something which is not 
there, to elucidate the meaning 
which is there, it can be said that 
we have taken this liberty only 
with extreme caution, and in a 
very few passages. .. Taken as 
a whole, our version claims to be 
a translation, free, it may be, 
rather than literal, but a faithful 
translation nevertheless, so far 
as we could compass it” (Intro- 
duction, p. 7). 


The final form of the transla- 
tion was reached by agreement 
between the translators and a 
panel of literary advisers who 
scrutinized it “verse by verse and 
sentence by sentence, and took 
pains to secure the tone and level 
of language appropriate to the 
different kinds of writing to be 
found in the New Testament, 
whether narrative, familiar dis- 
course, argument, rhetoric, or 
poetry” (Introduction, p. x). Al- 
though the quality of its English 
in some places has been criticized 
by no less a master of English 
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style than J. B. Phillips (who 
nevertheless endorses it heartily) , 
it is the reviewer’s opinion that 
generally the NEB reads very 
well, perhaps second only to the 
KJV. 


4. Results. The NEB is filled 
with delightful and illuminating 
surprises, some shocks, and a few 
disappointments. Here are some 
of the surprises. Whenever 
Christos is used as a title it is 
translated Messiah, but when it 
is used simply as a proper name 
(e.g., Jesus Christ) it is trans- 
lated Christ. This apparently is 
to help the average man-on-the- 
street, ignorant of the titular use 
of Christ. John 20:81, however, 
is inconsistent with this scheme. 
In Luke 15:22a we read, “But 
the father said to his servants, 
‘Quick! fetch a robe, my best one, 
and put it on him... .’.” Why 
this translation instead of the 
more literal “the best one”? Be- 
cause the translators judged that 
here, as frequently in the NT, 
the Greek definite article is used 
as a possessive pronoun. It is 
only a small point, but it en- 
riches our conception of the fa- 
ther’s love. In Luke 17:29 we 
learn that the Lord rained down 
“fire and sulphur’ on Sodom, sul- 
phur being the modern expres- 
sion for brimstone. In Acts 2: 
42 the Christians “met constant- 
ly to hear the apostles teach, and 
to share the common life, to break 
bread, and to pray.” The root 
idea of the Greek word for fel- 
lowship is “not so much that of 
association with other persons as 
that of sharing in something 
wherein others also share,” and 
this is nicely brought out here. 
One likes also the careful dis- 


tinguishing of the Greek words 
makarios and eulogetos, both of 
which are usually translated 
blessed. But there is a differ- 
ence: the first means happy or 
fortunate, and the second, worthy 
of praise. This gets interesting 
results in many places, e.g., Acts 
20:35, “Happiness lies more in 
giving than in receiving.” In 1 
Tim. 1:11 “the blessed God’ be- 
comes “God in his eternal felic- 
ity.’ And in James 1:25 we 
read that it is the doer of the 
word “who by acting will find 
happiness.” The Pauline “flesh” 
has become “lower nature.” In 
Phil. 2:5 we read, “Let your 
bearing towards one another 
arise out of your life in Christ.” 
This translation, supported by 
the RSV and many commenta- 
tors, brings out a truth absent 
from the KJV’s “Let this mind 
be in you, which was also in 
Christ Jesus.” Both versions tell 
us to imitate the humility of 
Christ, but the NEB adds the 
truth that this becomes a possi- 
bility only because of our rela- 
tionship to Christ. Here as else- 
where (e.g., Rom. 6:11,12; Gal. 
5:25; Eph. 4:3) Paul is telling 
us, “Become in actual fact what 
you are in spiritual principle.” 
In Rev. 4:6 John records that 
he saw before the throne “what 
seemed a sea of glass, like a 
sheet of ice.’ The Greek krus- 
tallos is ordinarily translated 
crystal, but it does have an older 
meaning, ice (Arndt & Gingrich). 
And is not a sea of glass more 
like a sheet of ice than like crys- 
tal? 


Some passages are rather 
shocking at first sight, though 
not necessarily wrong. In Matt. 
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16:18 Jesus says, “You are Peter, 
the Rock; and on this rock I will 
build my church ...” In Acts 
20:7 we read, “On the Saturday 
night, in our assembly for the 
breaking of bread ...” Rom. 
16:1 reads, “I commend to you 
Phoebe, a fellow-Christian who 
holds office in the congregation 
at Cenchreae.” The reader who 
receives such translations as a 
challenge to investigation, and 
not just an assault on his or- 
thodoxy, stands to gain a great 
deal, even if in the end he holds 
reservations concerning some of 
them. 


There are some definite dis- 
appointments. The American 
reader must remember that in 
British English the cornfields of 
Luke 6:1 are grain or wheat- 
fields. In Mark 6:37 he must 
translate the British pound into 
terms of dollars and cents. An 
intrusion of British “churchian- 
ity” is seen in 1 Cor. 16:8 where 
Pentecost has become Whitsun- 
tide, although in Acts 2:1 it is 
still Pentecost. One wonders aslo 
why the paidagogos in Gal. 3:24 
has again become a “kind of tu- 
tor,” when the function of the 
ancient “boy-leader” was clearly 
disciplinary and not educative. 
Would not attendant or custodian 
be better? 


Although it is easy to find 
fault here and there with the 
NEB (as with any other trans- 
lation), the reviewer’s first im- 
pressions are favorable, and he 
believes that it is generally a 
good and reliable translation. 
But it must be remembered that 
the real test of a new translation 
is not the first impression it 
makes, favorable or unfavorable, 


but the way it is received over a 
period of years as it passes under 
the critical eye of the scholar 
and into the hands of the ay- 
erage reader. 


Brown Kinnard, Jr. 


Grand & South Aves. 
Holmes, Pa. 


Church History 


The Early Christian Church. Vol. 
I: The First Christian Cen- 
tury; Vol. II: The Second 
Christian Century. By PHILIP 
CARRINGTON. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity, 1957. 520 pp. (Vol. I); 
519 pp. (Vol. II). 5/10/- or 
$15.40 for the set (from Eng- 
land). 


Philip Carrington, the Angli- 
can Archbishop of Quebec, has 
set out to write a comprehensive 
history of the early church from 
A.D. 30 to 230. Every available 
scrap of literary evidence ap- 
pears to have been utilized in 
producing a stimulating work. 
The author follows the order of 
chronological progression with 
as little subject grouping as pos- 
sible. This arrangement means 
that the discussions of men and 
movements are often  discon- 
nected in spite of occasional ac- 
commodations to subject matter. 
Although dates for this period 
are frequently uncertain, it is 
amazing how much can be done 
by way of arranging the history 
of the period chronologically. 
Often the dating, where it is con- 
jectural, becomes quite plausible 
in Carrington’s arrangement. 

The author states in his intro- 
duction that his tendency is to 
trust the evidence of tradition 
and that hence his work will ap- 
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pear more conservative than the 
studies of many scholars. On the 
whole there is a conservative 
treatment of New Testament 
books. The only striking excep- 
tion is the placing of 2 Peter 
about 125 as a pseudonymous 
work. On some points contro- 
verted by critics a defense of the 
conservative position is given. 
Special note may be made of the 
discussion of the speeches in 
Acts and the authenticity of the 
Pastorals. A fine appreciation 
of the book of Revelation, rare in 
recent studies, is manifested and 
a good treatment of its relation 
to the Fourth Gospel is given. In 
regard to New Testament insti- 
tutions there appears a readiness 
to accept second century tradi- 
tion in preference to plain state- 
ments of the New Testament. 
This reflects the typical Anglican 
tendency to interpret the New 
Testament by the early church. 


The values of the work are 
many and will assure its long 
usefulness. The best feature of 
the two volumes is the excellent 
collection of illustrations, maps, 
chronological tables, and charts 
dispersed throughout. These add 
greatly to the interest and per- 
manent reference value. 


In addition to the arguments 
for conservation positions note 
may be made of some of the 
other useful features. Carring- 
ton is good in developing the 
value of oral teaching as prac- 
ticed by the Jews in the first 
century. Oral transmission was 
a recognized means of preserving 
teaching and information. Thus 
this medium was fully reliable, 
from the human point of view, 
in preserving the teaching of Je- 


sus before the writing of the 
Gospels. Carrington also sup- 
plies translations of the anti- 
Marcionite Prologues to the Gos- 
pels and of the Muratorian 
Canon, two early sources that 
are rather hard to find. 


Several interesting points are 
made that will be of interest to 
students of early church history. 
Carrington equates the visit of 
Paul to Jerusalem in Acts 12 
with that described in Galatians 
2, thus making Galatians the 
earliest letter by Paul. This 
view, which has much to com- 
mend it, is gaining in favor. 
Outside the New Testament, the 
date for the epistle of Barnabas 
is advanced by about a half-dozen 
years to 126; the significant fea- 
ture here involves the considera- 
tions urged for a date prior to 
130. The Shepherd of Hermas is 
presented as having been written 
in two stages, the first about 100 
and the final edition about 140. 
Some such theory seems to be re- 
quired, but Carrington is still 
left with the problem of the 
plural episcopate described in 
the Shepherd for he is quite sure 
that monepiscopacy existed at 
Rome by this time. 


This reviewer finds several 
definite weaknesses in the book. 
One comes out in the opening 
chapter on “The Hellenistic Pe- 
viod.” The author does not seein 
sufficiently at home in the back- 
ground materials. Although it is 
hard to compress the background 
of Hellenism into one chapter and 
although several good points are 
made, this chapter is weak. 
There is sufficient reference to 
contemporary history of interest 
for the New Testament, but the 
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background treatment of the Ro- 
man Empire becomes much 
weaker for the second century. 
Another weakness is the inade- 
quate treatment of the relations 
of the Church to the State and 
the causes of the persecutions. 
Here particularly the discussion 
would have been improved if the 
random paragraphs dealing with 
the question had been brought 
together and an effort had been 
made to produce some kind of 
unity out of the various theories 
suggested. Moreover, no effort 
is made to give the doctrinal 
teaching of any of the significant 
early church writers. As the 
author says, he uses their writ- 
ings only to throw light on the 
development of the Christian re- 
ligion. One wonders if this is 
justified for such important fig- 
ures as Irenaeus, Tertullian, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Ori- 
gen. 


The Archbishop finds rather 
too much adherence to the Jewish 
calendar on the part of early 
Christians. As an example of 
his approach he puts Sunday and 
Easter (Passover) in the same 
category of “holy days” derived 
from: Apostolic example. The 
comparison is unfortunate for no 
move striking contrast is appar- 
ent between one observance that 
has apostolic authority and an- 
other that does not. The observ- 
ance of Sunday was never con- 
troverted in the early church 
(some wanted to observe Satur- 
day in addition to but never in- 
stead of Sunday); the date of 
Easter was a sharp point of con- 
tention in the second century and 
was not soon settled. It would 
be difficult to account for this 


set of facts on any other ground 
than that one had uniform apos- 
tolic authority behind it and the 
other did not. Carrington also 
finds leadership by one bishop 
rather early in the church. In- 
deed, the whole discussion of or- 
ganization, baptism, and_ the 
Lord’s supper is unsatisfactory. 
He goes from the Didache at the 
beginning of the second century 
to the Apostolic Tradition of Hip- 
polytus at the end with no recog- 
nition of the obvious changes that 
separate the two documents and 
of the stages between them that 
can be documented. 


The reader is warned of a few 
errors in fact which escaped 
proof-reading. In volume I on 
page 70 reference is made to He- 
rodias, daughter of Herod the 
Great, who married Antipas. 
This should be granddaughter; 
but we recognize that keeping 
the family straight is no easy 
task. On page 25 Archaelaus is 
said to have been banished in 2 
B.C.; the accepted date is 6 A.D. 
In volume II, on page 469 Cor- 
nelius’ list of the clergy at Rome 
is incorrectly given (see Euse- 
bius; H. E., Vi, 43). 

The scholar will miss most of 
all the lack of footnotes and of 
references to the sources and 
chief secondary studies. Even 
the student will want to know the 
source when the author states, “A 
tradition says ...” This fact 
above all else will keep the work 
from fulfilling its first promise 
as a comprehensive text for the 
period. Nevertheless, it will be 
hard to keep this work off read- 
ing lists of courses in early 
church history. By taking the 
Anglican Carrington, the liberal 
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Protestant Lietzmann (A History 
of the Early Church) and the 
Roman Catholics Lebreton and 
Zeiller (The History of the Prim- 
itive Church) one can get a good 
view of what is known of early 
church history and how these 
facts may be interpreted from 
various viewpoints. The volume 
under review offers many fruit- 
ful ideas, some of which will be 
well worth pursuing further. 


Everett Ferguson 


Restoration Movement 


The “New Light Christians.” 
Cotsy D. Hau. Fort Worth, 
by the author c/o Texas Chris- 
tian University, 1959, 152 pp. 


This little volume is a com- 
panion piece to a work entitled 
Rice Haggard, The Frontier 
American Evangelist Who Re- 
vived the Name Christian, which 
was published by the same author 
in 1957. It is a simple story of 
the part of the Restoration Move- 
ment which grew out of the la- 
bors of Barton Warren Stone 
and his associates, beginning in 
Kentucky in 1804 and spreading 
through much of the Ohio Valley 
and Central Tennessee. A union 
of many of the forces of Stone 
and those of the Campbells took 
place in 1832 to give the move- 
ment to restore Christianity its 
biggest boost. 


Dr. Hall, who is a retired Pro- 
fessor from Texas Christian 
University, has told his story in 
an interesting and readable way. 
He does not aim at complete de- 
tail in the lives of Stone and his 
co-workers. For Stone these de- 
tails have already been given by 
such books as Stone’s autobiog- 


raphy. C. C. Wares’ Barton War- 
ren Stone, J. E. Rogers’ The 
Cane Ridge Meeting House, and 
the more recent Barton Warren 
Stone: Early American Advocate 
of Christian Unity by William 
Garrett West (Nashville, Disci- 
ples of Christ Historical Society, 
1954). Other workers in the 
Stone group have also been the 
subjects of individual studies. 
What Dr. Hall attempts to do 
(and does rather successfully) 
is to retell the highlights of the 
story in a direct narrative style. 
As such it is interesting and in- 
formative reading. 


The little book is more than a 
story, however. It purports to 
be a “new slant” on the history 
of the Restoration Movement. 
This new slant, which is not 
really new but perhaps has re- 
ceived too little emphasis in some 
quarters, is that priority in the 
Restoration Movement belonged 
to Stone and his group rather 
than to the Campbell group in 
Virginia and _ Pennsylvania. 
Campbell’s group did not actually 
jell” into a moving force until 
around 1823-26, many years after 
the efforts of Stone had borne 
much fruit. 


The discussion of who was the 
first and “most important” lead- 
er in this effort tends perhaps to 
reopen a question which some in 
the 1830’s desired to raise. Most 
of the serious leaders then (in- 
cluding the two involved) thought 
that the question was unimpor- 
tant and ill-taken. It is ques- 
tionable if it serves any good to 
raise it again at this point. Per- 
haps the book will help to empha- 
size that Stone must be accorded 
one of the first places in our 
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historical hall of fame. There is 
certainly a virtue in retelling 
Stone’s story, and especially in 
integrating the new material con- 
cerning Rice Haggard in it. 


There is another point which 
bears on the question raised. The 
Restoration Movement began on 
all fronts with the belief that 
the Bible as the Word of God 
furnished a pattern by which 
New Testament churches could be 
restored and with the conviction 
and optimism that, if churches 
of all denominations would adopt 
the platform, a way was opened 
to the unity of all Christians. 
For all practical purposes the 
united group of the forces of 
Stone and Campbell soon saw this 
optimism fade and (as Dr. Hall 
says) lost interest in unity. But 
the concept. of restoration was 
programmatic to its effort. Its 
major task soon became the build- 
ing of a fellowship of simple N. 
T. churches which would exist as 
a witness for the original Gospel 
—a group of “Christians only” 
built on the foundation of apos- 
tles and prophets with Jesus 
Christ as the chief corner stone. 
This is the program which is 
still continued by many con- 
servative “Christian churches” 
and the churches of Christ. 

But what has been called the 
left wing of the Restoration 
Movement, the Disciples of 
Christ Denomination, has broken 
with that program. The break 
came largely along the lines of 
the theological controversy that is 
called modernism. When once the 
empirical assumptions of His- 
torical and Literary Higher Crit- 
icism had become the principles 
of the Disciples’ theologians, the 


restoration of the church on the 
pattern of the New Testament 
doctrine became an impossibility. 
The Restoration Movement be- 
came a historical mistake—a 
faux pas. To preserve roots in 
a movement which the theolo- 
gians no longer think is relevant 
is difficult. But since the group 
is so strongly ecumenical, it 
seeks to accomplish this by put- 
ting the emphasis upon the fea- 
ture which the movement itself 
discarded—its unity plea. But 
this plea must be revamped from 
the concept of unity by restora- 
tion of the Ancient Order to that 
of organizational cooperation in a 
union of denominational bodies. 
It is in this respect that the fig- 
ure of Stone is given added im- 
portance, because he is pictured 
as having been more interested 
in unity and fellowship with all 
professed followers of Christ 
than in restorationism. This as- 
pect of Stone’s platform has been 
the subject already of a thesis. 
That Stone put the emphasis 
upon the “spirit” of Christianity 
rather than on a doctrinal and 
organizational restoration is the 
point which William Garrett 
West attempted to document in 
the book already mentioned. Dr. 
Hall’s “new slant” on Stone’s at- 
titude and place in the history of 
the movement is really a re- 
statement of this thesis. It is 
not certain that this is a con- 
scious motive with him, but in 
essence the themes are about the 
same. 


It may be true that Stone was 
less of a restorationist than a 
unionist. Some _ well-equipped 
conservative scholar needs to in- 
vestigate the point more thor- 
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oughly. The thesis is open to 
suspicion on its face. Else why 
would Stone have moved forward 
to join forces with Campbell’s 
program of restoring the Ancient 
Order if his thinking was so set 
against a pattern concept? 

As interesting as it is, Dr. 
Hall’s book does not go as far as 
one might wish. He does not ex- 
plore the relationship of the 
Stone movement with the other 
“Christian Churches” in the 
Christian Connection led by 
James O’Kelley and Abner Jones- 
Elias Smith. There is some con- 
fusion as to what extent these 
groups were in fellowship with 
each other. This properly be- 
longs to the story of Stone, too. 
Nor does the book relate the 
struggle in the Stone movement 
at the time of the union of the 
Stone and Campbell forces. There 
was a real contest here to keep 
the entire movement from join- 
ing the Restoration Movement, 
and it extended (as William Gar- 
rett West’s work shows) to the 
entire Christian Connection 
movement. This whole story of 
the Christian Connection needs to 
be told. Dr, Hall’s book would 
have been a good place to com- 
plete the story, but perhaps this 
was beyond the scope of his ef- 
fort. 

At any rate, the reader is sure 
to find the book interesting and 
stimulating. 


J. W. Roberts 


Theology 
Dogmatics. HERMAN DIEM. (Lon- 
don: Oliver and Boyd, 1959), 
released by Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. 


This is a translation of Dog- 


matik: Ihr Weg zwischen His- 
torismus und Evxistenzialismus, 
published by Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 
Munich, in 1955, as Bd II of The- 
ologie als kirchliche Wissen- 
schaft: Handreichung zur Ein- 
iibung ihre Probleme, by Her- 
mann Diem. 


As the German title indicates, 
Diem’s work is an attempt to 
find a way between an austere 
historical criticism, and a theol- 
ogy which is essentially existen- 
tial philosophy. The point of de- 
parture for Diem’s book is the 
realization that Christian theol- 
ogy, on the one hand has been 
seriously questioned by historico- 
critical Biblical studies, and on 
the other hand has been wrenched 
from its necessary historical 
foundation by an extreme exis- 
tential philosophy. Diem _ sees 
the problem of finding a way be- 
tween these two poles as the 
special task of dogmatics. 

A large portion of the book 
deals with the controversy be- 
tween Barth and _ Bultmann. 
Diem believes that Bultmann’s 
attempt to rise above historicism 
has lost its way in the sea of 
existentialism. Barth, to the 
contrary, is essentially correct, 
but he has failed to see the value 
of the form critical approach to 
New Testament studies, thus in 
a sense Barth’s theology wears 
blinders. 


In the two schools of thought 
the cleavage is clear. On the 
one hand, Barth emphasizes the 
dogma as real and valid. On the 
other hand, Bultmann empha- 
sizes the Biblical exegesis, from 
which kerygma and myth arise. 
The kerygma calls for faith, and 
the myth is demythologized in 
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order to understand the phe- 
nomena of existence. As it de- 
velops, Diem is not only attempt- 
ing to find a way between his- 
toricism and existentialism, he is 
also attempting to bridge the gap 
between Biblical exegesis (main- 
ly of the Bultmannian type), and 
Christian theology (mainly of 
the Barthian type). 

Concerning Bultmann, Diem 
points out that behind the exe- 
gesis of Bultmann there stands 
a systematic conception. Bult- 
mann’s intention is, just as much 
as Barth’s, to provide through 
his exegesis an answer to the 
questions which have arisen in 
theology since the challenge it 
has received from the historical 
science. Bultmann insists that 
we should not think of faith in 
subject-object patterns of mod- 
ern philosophy. The only reality 
in which Bultmann is interested 
is the actual existence of the be- 
liever. A confrontation with the 
word produces faith as a new and 
existential understanding of the 
self, 

Apropos to the whole question 
is the matter of the “historical 
Jesus.” Diem points out that 
whereas Bultmann says we need 
know nothing of the “historical 
Jesus” save the kerygmatic proc- 
lamation, i.e., faith in the keryg- 
matic utterance is the essential 
thing, Barth accepts the state- 
ments about the pre-resurrection 
Jesus as both true and essential 
to faith, or at least that there is 
a veal continuity between the 
two. It is this word “continuity” 
which becomes the keystone for 
Diem, as he proceeds to outline 
his own methodology in setting 
forth a programmatic for his dog- 
matics. 


Diem says that the starting 
point for the whole of Christian 
theology is to be found in the 
self-proclamation of Jesus. Here 
then, he radically disagrees with 
Bultmann. It is in the essence 
of Jesus’ preaching, and in the 
essence of the Evangelists’ 
preaching (as well as the rest of 
the New Testament) that Diem 
feels he finds the basis for “Bib- 
lical continuity” and thus the 
basis of his dogmatics. 


What Diem is attempting, we 
feel, is extremely important and 
must be carried out to a more 
refined degree. There are two 
reasons, however, that prompt us 
to observe that Diem has not yet 
veached this desired goal: 


1) Diem has attempted to 
bridge the gap between _histori- 
cism and existentialism, and Bib- 
lical exegesis and dogmatics with 
his idea of the “continuity” be- 
tween the = self - proclaiming 
preaching of Jesus and the proc- 
lamation about Jesus in the New 
Testament. He is correct when 
he grants the right of historico- 
critical exegesis, and also to a 
certain extent the methodology of 
form criticism. We thus feel 
that he is correct when he rec- 
ognizes that the various peri- 
copae of the Synoptics make up 
a history of the proclamation of 
Jesus. But it is here that a prob- 
lem arises, for Diem would insist 
that there is a necessary con- 
tinuity in the content of this his- 
tory. Bultmann would question 
this. It is here that Diem fails 
to support his case sufficiently 
with evidence we believe is avail- 
able. 

2) It may be doubted whether 
the idea of continuity in the his- 
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tory of preaching contained in 
the Gospels really faces the is- 
sue. The same may be asked 
concerning the idea of the con- 
tinuity between the self-proclaim- 
ing preaching of Jesus and the 
proclamation about Jesus in the 
New Testament. The real issue 
we believe is the question of the 
actuality of the events pro- 
claimed both by Jesus and the 
New Testament. Diem would 
perhaps reply that this problem 
is largely a matter of the presup- 
positions that one carries with 
him in the exegetical task. We 
could agree with this; but if this 
is so, then it would appear that 
the basic problem is a philosoph- 
ical and theological problem. If 
this is a correct analysis of the 
situation, then it is suggested 
that Diem’s approach, while ex- 
tremely helpful, does not ulti- 
mately solve the problem. 


Don H. McGaughey 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


New Testament Backgrounds 


Jerusalem and Rome. The Writ- 
ings of Josephus. Selected and 
introduced by NAHUN N. Guat- 
ZER. New York: Meridian 
Books, 1960. 320 pp. $1.45. 
Flavius Josephus, the first 

century Jewish historian, ren- 

dered great service to the student 
of New Testament backgrounds 
when he wrote his great histori- 
cal works about his people the 

Jews. Now N. N. Glatzer, a 

twentieth century Jewish histori- 

an, has rendered service upon 
service by producing a compact, 
highly useful edition of Josephus’ 
works. 

The major works of Josephus, 


his Antiquities and his Wars, 
are long and tedious. Many a 
student owns a copy of Whiston’s 
old and venerable edition, The 
Life and Works of Flavius Jo- 
sephus, but few have plowed 
through the pages (1055 in one 
edition!) to read it all. 

Glatzer’s edition is not meant 
to be a selection from the entire 
work of Josephus—which covers 
from the Creation to the first 
century, A.D. His purpose is “to 
tell in the words of Josephus the 
story of Judea from 134 B.C. to 
A.D. 73” (p. 9), and this is pre- 
cisely the period where Josephus 
is most helpful and in which the 
New Testament student is most 
interested. Glatzer’s method is 
to give a consecutive account 
compiled from the accounts in 
the Wars and in the Antiquities, 
the sources being clearly indi- 
cated. 

The translation is based on 
Robert Traill’s version of the 
Wars and of Whiston-Shilleto’s 
version of the Antiquities; how- 
ever the editor has revised these 
versions in accordance with the 
present standards of the lan- 
guage. 

The value of the book is en- 
hanced by brief footnotes col- 
lected at the back, by a chrono- 
logical survey of the period, by 
charts of the Hasmoneans and of 
the House of Herod, by a brief 
biblography, and by an index. 
In the center of the book one will 
find eight pages of maps and 
photographs. As with all Meri- 
dian Books, it has a pleasant ap- 
pearance and a paper-back price. 

Glatzers’ title, Jerusalem and 
Rome, is an appropriate one for 
an edition of Josephus’ works—it 
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was this struggle between the 
“Holy City’ and the “Eternal 
City” which provoked Josephus’ 
writings. Glatzer, the head of 
the Department of Near Eastern 
and Judaic Studies at Brandeis 
University, has written an excel- 
lent 30-page introduction in 
which he clearly sets the stage 
for this struggle, and in which 
he shows Josephus’ part in it, 
both as a political figure and as 
an apologist and historian. About 
one-third of the text concerns 
the Jewish war with Rome, 66- 
73 A.D. 

New Testament students will 
find many passages of interest. 
Chapter One includes descrip- 
tions of the Pharisees, Sadducees 
and Essenes. Chapter Three 
paints a sad but vivid portrait of 


Herod the Great—from which 
Matt. 2:16 will be the more un- 
derstandable. Chapter Four in- 
cludes passages concerning the 
procurators, such as Pontius Pi- 
late. Also collected here are the 
passages concerning John the 
Baptist, Jesus, and James, the 
brother of Jesus. Glatzer notes 
that these latter two passages 
contain Christian interpolations, 
and he is probably correct. But 
the greatest value comes not from 
specific passages, as much as 
from the whole; for in reading 
through these passages one is 
transported back into history, to 
the land and the people to whom 
Jesus came and where the church 
had its beginning. 

Roy Bowen Ward 
Arlington, Massachusetts 
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The Declaration and Address‘ 


Jay Smith 


On May 18, 1807, Thomas Campbell arrived in Philadelphia, Pa. 
from Ahory, Armaugh County, Ireland. He was a minister of the 
Old Light, Anti-Burgher, Seceder, Presbyterian Church, and, upon 
presenting his credentials to the Seceder Synod of North America 
(then in session at Philadelphia), he was assigned to the Presbytery 
of Chartiers of Pittsburgh and vicinity.1 


- The Seceder Presbyterians were, even for that day, one of the 
most exclusive minded of religious bodies. When the Scottish and 
Irish Presbyterian Church had been splitting into Seceders and Non- 
seceders, Burghers and Anti-burghers, New Lights and Old Lights, 
in the late 1700’s and early 1800’s, Thomas Campbell was sent by 
his church to Glasgow in 1805 to ehelp bring unity to the different 
Seceder bodies.? 


His practice in America was in keeping with his principles. Camp- 
bell offered communion to members of other Presbyterian bodies— 
most of whom were without ministers in this frontier area—and he 
was soon censured by his Presbytery. Campbell’s name was before 
the Chartiers’ Presbytery and the Synod of North America several 
times the following year. A careful reading of the proceedings of 
these two bodies indicates that his convictions were well thought out 
and based upon a direct appeal to scripture rather than just being 
a simple-minded gesture of kindness as often interpreted.? Many 
of the charges of heresy brought against him in the Synod are almost 
verbatim statements of affirmations in the Declaration and Address 
published later. On Sept. 18, 1808 he withdrew from both the 
Presbytery and Synod, and the Synod withdrew from him the fol- 
lowing May.4 

Thomas Campbell continued to preach in the homes of friends in 
the Washington, Pa. area until the next summer on August 17, 1809 
when they formed themselves into “The Christian Association of 
Washington.” This. body was not a church but only a society for 
the promotion of Christian unity.5 Members of the society were 
expected to remain in their own churches and work for reformation.® 


*A paper read at the Biblical Forum at the Abilene Christian Lec- 
tures, February, 1961. 

1DeGroot, A. T., The Disciples of Christ—A History (St. Louis, 
Bethany Press, 1948), p. 180. 

2Ibid., pp. 126f. The story of Thomas Campbell’s adventure in 
unity before coming to America is interestingly told in McAlester’s 
Thomas Campbell: Man of the Book. 

3Tbid., pp. 1380-139. 

4Tbid., p. 189. 

’Thomas Campbell, bse aoatae and Address (St. Louis: Bethany 
Press, 1960, reprint), p. 

6DeGroot, Op. Cit., p. 125. 
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The Declaration and Address, which set forth the intentions of the 
association, was read and approved to be printed on Sept. 7, 18097 
and came from the press later that fall.® 

Almost two years ago this writer spoke at Bethany College, Beth- 
any, W. Va. at the 150th “birthday commemoration” of the Declara- 
tion and Address. When Dr. Thomas suggested I read a short paper 
on it in the Biblical Forum, I confidently intended only to brush 
up the old speech a little, but, last fall, upon restudying the docu- 
ment, a discovery was made which may have been obvious to others 
all along but was startling to me. 

We will treat the Declaration and Address under three headings: 
the first will demonstrate the overall purpose of the document, the 
second its method or programme for achieving that purpose and the 
third will evaluate the purpose and method proposed in the docu- 
ment against the thought and practice of the Churches of Christ and 
the Disciples of Christ (Christian) church of today. It is in this 
third section that my “discovery” will be considered. 


Purpose 


The purpose of the Declaration and Address is stated in one word 
—“‘unity.” This purpose is shouted on every page. The disunity of 
Christendom is seen as the greatest problem of Christianity. Let us 
note some of the stronger expressions of this purpose. 


Division among the Christians is a horrid evil, fraught with 
many evils. It is antichristian, as it destroys the visible unity 
of the body of Christ; as if he were divided against himself, 
excluding and excommunicating a part of himself. It is anti- 
scriptural, as being strictly prohibited by his sovereign au- 
thority; a direct violation of his express command. It is anti- 
natural, as it excited Christians to condemn to hate, and oppose 
one another, who are bound by the highest and most endearing 
obligations to love each other as brethren, even as Christ has 
loved them. In a word, it is productive of confusion and of 
every evil work.® 


The Church of Christ upon earth is essentially, interna- 
tionally, and constitutionally one; consisting of all those in 
every place that profess their faith in Christ and obedience to 
him in all things according to the Scriptures and that manifest. 
the same by their tempers and conduct, and of none else; as 
none else can be truly and properly called Christians.1° 

Unite with us in the common cause of simple evangelical 
Christianity; in this glorious cause we are ready to unite with 
you. United we shall prevail. It is the cause of Christ, and 


"West, Earl I., The Search for the Ancient Order (Nashville: Gos- 
pel Advocate Co., 1957), Vol. I, p. 49. 

SIt has been reprinted many times and is now available in an en- 
larged print, paperback edition from the Bethany Press for $1.00. 
Documents Advocating Christian Union (Old Paths Reprint) also 
contains it along with a number of other important treatises. F. D. 
Kershner’s The Christian Union Overtures (St. Louis: Bethany 
Press, 1928) contains the text along with a fine commentary. 

®°Campbell, Op. Cit., p. 47. 

10Tbid., p. 44. 
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our brethren throughout all the Churches, of catholic unity, 
peace, and purity; a cause that must finally prosper in spite 
of all opposition. Let us unite to promote it.11 

There is hardly a line in the whole writing that does not exhibit 


this intense desire for unity. 


Method 


Thomas Campbell maintained that the only method of restoring 
peace and unity to divided Christendom was by a direct appeal to 
the Bible as the only standard of faith and practice. At one of the 
preliminary meetings prior to the actual forming of the Christian 
Association, Thomas Campbell enunciated the motto, “Where the 
Bible speaks, we speak; where the Bible is silent, we are silent,” and 
this statement was accepted by the group as their watchword.!2 
Again, let us quote from the Declaration and Address itself: 


Our desire, therefore, for ourselves and our brethren would 
be, that, rejecting human opinions and the inventions of men 
as of any authority, or as having any place in the Church of 
God, we might forever cease from further contentions about 
such things; returning to and holding fast by the original 
standard; taking the Divine word alone for our rule.. .18 

Dearly beloved brethren, why should we deem it a thing in- 
credible that the Church of Christ, in this highly favored 
country, should resume that original unity, peace, and purity 
which belong to its constitution, and constitute its glory: Or, 
is there anything that can be justly deemed necessary for this 
desirable purpose, both to conform to the model and adopt the 
practice of the primitive Church, expressly exhibited in the 
New Testament? Whatever alterations this might produce in 
any or in all of the Churches, should, we think, neither be 
deemed inadmissible nor ineligible. Surely such alteration 
would be every way for the better, and not for the worse, un- 
less we should suppose the divinely inspired rule to be faulty, 
or defective. Were we, then in our Church constitution and 
managements, to exhibit a complete conformity to the apostolic 
Church, would we not be, in that respect, as perfect as Christ 
intended we should be? And should not this suffice us?1!4 

Who, then, would not be the first among us to give up human 
inventions in the worship of God, and to cease from imposing 
his private opinions upon his brethren, that our breaches might 
thus be healed? Who would not willingly conform to the orig- 
inal pattern laid down in the New Testament, for this happy 
purpose?15 

... That, thus disentangled from the accruing embarrass- 
ments of intervening ages, we may stand with evidence upon 
the same ground on which the Church stood at the beginning.16 

Nothing ought to be received into the faith or worship of the 
Church, or be made a term of communion among Christians, 
that is not as old as the New Testament.17 


Hvaluation 


We have noted that to Thomas Campbell, unity is the objective— 
the point of primary importance. His method of achieving unity 


WJ[bid., p. 41. 147 bid., p. 34. 16Jbid., p. 44. 
12West, Op. Cit., p. 47. 15Jbid., p. 35. 17Jbid., p. 46. 


13]bid., p. 24. 
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is to find a common basis of faith and practice in the New Testament 
‘and to restore the church to that divine pattern there exhibited. 
Unity is the objective—restoration the method. 

These two poles represent the “philosophy” of this document. Any 
different arrangement of ideas will represent a different outlook. 
Since it is not a “holy document,” there is no reason why we must 
agree with it, but it is instructive to note the alignment of ideas. 

The Disciples have preserved the unity objective fully as whole- 
heartedly as Thomas Campbell expressed it. As a consequence, they 
have become leaders in the present-day Ecumenical Movement. A 
prominent Disciple said of the Denver Convention a couple of years 
ago that his was the “only church that could meet and seriously de- 
bate its own right to exist as a separate organization.” At the In- 
ternational Convention in Louisville, Ky. last October, one speaker 
(Dr. Roy G. Ross) expressed the need for finding “within the Ecu- 
menical structure a common basis of church membership whereby 
people may flow freely from church to church with a sense of integ- 
rity.”18 

But, while seeking unity, the main body of the Disciples (omitting 
the ‘“Independents’”’) have forsaken Campbell’s method of “restora- 
tion” as the means to achieve that unity. A recent book, entitled 
The Restoration Principle by A. T. DeGroot of Texas Christian 
University, traces the ideal of restoration in all of its manifesta- 
tions from sub-apostolic times till the present, but the author feels 
that it is only legitimate to restore broad principles of religion and 
not a specific pattern for the church.1® In the same Louisville con- 
vention (mentioned above) there were philippics spurning “echoes 
of outgrown slogans; echoes of pompous fools long dead!’2° Or 
again, “But we today recognize that even the New Testament is a 
product of a foreign culture of a long past age and reflects customs 
and even ideas that are not only not pertinent today, but also in 
some cases inimical to human needs and thus surely to God’s will.’’22 

While the Disciples preserve the objective of unity, most of them 
(as we have seen) have frankly forsaken restoration by an appeal 
to Scripture as the only method of achieving it. The only remaining 
method of unity was anticipated by Campbell in these words, “. . . if 
no such Divine and adequate basis of union can be fairly exhibited 

. there would, upon this supposition, remain no other way of 
accomplishing it, but merely by voluntary compromise, and good- 
natured accommodation.”22 

Members of the Churches of Christ, on the other hand, have en- 
deavored to preserve the method—that is, a vigorous and thorough- 


aie Christian Standard, Vol. XCV (Nov. 26, 1960), No. 48, p 
DeGroot, A. T., The Restoration Principle (St. Louis: Bethany 
Press, 1960), pp. 14, 23, 134ff capes teuy: ens 3 
2The Christian Standard, Op. a 
217 bid. 
22Campbell, Op. Cit., p. 38. 
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going restoration of the New Testament order of things. Some 
might think we have merely switched ends of the proposition and 
have made restoration more important than unity. Unity has de- 
creased in importance, but the difference of our stance from that 
of Thomas Chafhpbell is more fundamental. We have preserved his 
method, but we have a different objective! This is the discovery 
that surprised me. It was not what Thomas Campbell said that 
surprised me, it was his total ignoring of a subject which I had 
been “reading into” the document. 

Restoration is not preached among us primarily for the purpose 
of uniting the religious world, but as the only valid means of salva- 
tion. In other words, we feel that without the Gospel restored to 
its N. T. purity salvation is impossible. To be sure, we still feel 
that unity is desirable and would come as a result of a return to N. 
T. practice by all; but salvation is the real objective; and disunity 
is preferable to risking salvation. 

The question of restoring the purity of N. T. teaching to insure 
salvation is not raised in the Declaration and Address at all. It 
might be argued that this is assumed, but, in view of his line of 
reasoning, no evidence of it is to be found. It is disunity which 
destroys souls. Because of division 

. . . the truly religious of all parties are grieved, the weak 
stumbled, the graceless and profane hardened, the mouths of 
infidels opened to blaspheme religion, and thus the only thing 
under heaven divinely efficacious to promote and secure the 
present spiritual and eternal good of man, even the Gospel of 
blessed Jesus, is reduced to contempt, while multitudes, deprived 
of a Gospel ministry, as has been observed, fall an easy prey 
to seducers, and so become the dupes of almost unheard-of de- 
lusions.23 

In the appendix, Campbell has a long defense of his practice of 
not judging others and his opposition to the party spirit which con- 
signed to Hell all who do not adhere to the teaching and practice 
of each certain group.24 

It has become commonplace among those who discuss the Restora- 
tion Movement to speak of the twin objectives—restoration and unity 
—as being incompatible. That is to say, it is explained, that if one 
seeks to restore the church he will ultimately have to disassociate 
himself from those who do not or will not attempt to restore the N. 
T. pattern; otherwise he will have to compromise the absolute de- 
mand for uniformity of doctrine. This analysis is correct as far as 
it goes, but it leaves a number of things unsaid. For example, it 
ignores the balance in which Campbell held these two concepts, and 
it fails to note that Campbell left room for private opinions.?® 


Every sincere and upright Christian will understand and do 
the will of God, in every instance, to the best of his skill and 


237 bid., p. 29f. : 

24Tbid., pp. 69-75. ay : : 

25 We ea not, therefore, patronize the rejection of God’s chil- 
dren, because they may not be able to see alike in matters of human 
inference.” IJbid., p. 61. 
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judgment; but in the application of the general rule to particu- 
lar cases there may, and doubtless will, be some variety of 
opinion and practice. This, we see, was actually the case in 
the apostolic Churches, without any breach of Christian unity.”¢ 


The quintessence of Thomas Campbell’s thought on this last sub- 
ject is summed up in the statement attributed to him (and being a 
rephrasing of a previous statement by Rupertus Meldinius) ; Fan 
essentials unity; in non essentials liberty; in all things charity.”?7 


Conclusion 


The purpose of this paper has been neither to draw conclusions 
nor deal with the minute points of the Declaration and Address in 
an exhaustive fashion. Its purpose has been to delineate the two 
prominent concepts of the document, and to indicate its similarities 
and dissimilarities with current thought and practice. A careful 
study of the Declaration and Address might provide some insights 
and beginning places for fruitful discussion of the factors which 
not only separated the Christian Church from the Churches of 
Christ some years ago, but are now tending to redivide the Lord’s 
church. The whole vexing problem of the extent to which uniformity 
of doctrine is to be demanded was the same question that was 
troubling churches 150 years ago. 

But, note again, the Declaration and Address proposes Christian 
unity on the basis of restored N. T. practice by direct appeal to the 
N. T. as the only standard of faith and practice. The Disciples 
have preserved the objective of unity; we the method of restoration. 
Most Disciples have abandoned restoration as a method and seek 
unity on the basis of broad religious principles and toleration rather 
than a resolution of differences. We on the other hand, have salva- 
tion as the prime objective of restoration, and unity as secondary 
and the natural result of a restored oneness of doctrine. 


26Tbid., p. 64. 
27West, Op. cit., p. 49. 


Through the Eye of the Needle: 
Simplicity or Singleness? 


Abraham J. Malherbe 
“Die Philologie ist das Nadelohr, durch das jedes theologische 
Kamel in den Himmel der Gottesgelehrtheit eingehen muss.”1 

The above conviction of Nathan Séderblom, to the effect that phi- 
lology is the eye of the needle through which every theological camel 
must enter the heaven of theology, should be the motto of every exe- 
gete of the Scriptures. This article is the first in a series which 
will be concerned with the philological eye. The purpose of these 
articles will be to illustrate the philological exegetical method by 
subjecting well known N. T. passages to it. By philology is under- 
stood not only the study of words, but the term is used in the sense 
especially common among the German Classicists, viz., the study of 
the text itself in the light of considerations of etymology, grammar, 
context, historical criticism, etc. In other words, the ambitious aim 
of this series is to illustrate what is commonly called today the 
“scientific? exegetical method.” It is the writer’s fond hope that 
any note of pedantry in these studies will graciously be ascribed to 
their pedagogical intent. 

Simplicity or Singleness? 

The various English translations of 2 Corinthians 11:38 are wit- 
nesses to the fact that this passage deserves closer investigation. 
The phrase which will especially concern us, and to which the dis- 
cussion of other matters in this study is ancillary, is apo tes haplo- 
tetos (kai tes hagnotetos) tes eis Christon. It is variously rendered 
“the simplicity that is in Christ” (KJV), “the simplicity and the 
purity that is toward Christ” (ASV), “a sincere and pure devotion 
to Christ” (RSV), and “single-hearted devotion to Christ’? (NEB). 
A common understanding of what Paul meant by the phrase seems 
to be that expressed by the paraphrase of McGarvey and Pendleton, 
“simplicity of doctrine and purity of life.” 

It is evident that there are two problems of primary interest in 
the phrase. The first is of a textual nature. Should kai tes hagno- 
tetos, “the purity,” be included in the text, as was done by ASV 
and RSV, or should it be omitted, as in KJV and NEB? The second 
concerns the meaning of tes haplotetos. Does it mean “simplicity” 
in the sense of “simpleness,” the opposite of profoundness, or does 
it mean “singleness” in the sense of being “single-hearted”? 

The Text 
The foundation for any exegesis is the text upon which it is based. 


1Quoted in J. M. van Veen, Nathan Séderblom, Amsterdam, 1940, 
p. 59, n. 4. 
2“Scientific” being a not quite satisfactory translation of ‘“wissen- 
schaftlich.” ‘ 

3J. W. McGarvey and Philip Y. Pendleton, Thessalonians, Corin- 
thians, Galatians and Romans, Cincinnati, p. 226. 
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The following are the main textual variants and their witnesses 
which need to concern us in the exegesis of verse B36 
1. apo tes haplotetos, “from the singleness’4: H P Koine L 1739 vg 


Clem Al Or é 
ae doo ainterts. “from the purity”: Lef Ambr Ambst Aug 


~ apo tes haplotetos kai_tes hagnotetos, “from the singleness and 
the purity”®: p+6 Aleph B G it sy’ bo sa ; 

4. apo tes hagnotetos kai tes haplotetos, “from the purity and the 
singleness”: D Epiph 66 54 f 
In selecting a text, the following can be said at the outset: 


a. Reading No. 2 can be dismissed forthrightly, since its attestation 
is weak, and the substitution of hagnotetos for haplotetos is prob- 
ably a good example of transcriptional error. 

b. Reading No. 4 need not concern us further, since it is merely a 
different word order of reading No. 8, a characteristic not in- 
frequent in the Western witnesses which here attest to it. 

The main concern, then, is the establishment of the text primarily 
from readings Nos. 1 and 38. The problem concerns the addition of 
kai tes hagnotetos in No. 8, or its omission from No. 1. 

In support of the omission are the following considerations: 

1. The variants in which hagnotetos appears can be explained as 
various assimilations to hagnen of verse 2 (cf. the variants in 
1:12 for such an instance) .® 

2. Hagnotetos varies in position, and could have come into being as 
a result of dittography, which was then “corrected” by changing 
two letters (hapl to hagn).7 

38. If this were the reading, it would be a rare case in which the 
Koine text preserves the original reading over against usually 
better manuscripts. According to Kiimmel, however, the Koine 
text does not stand alone, since H and P here belong to the Egyp- 
tian group, and Clem Al Or vg here represent “pre-Egyptian,” 
resp. “Western” text forms. The original text would thus be 
attested to, if not well, at least by individual witnesses of the 
Egyptian and Western texts and by the Koine.8 

These considerations, however, are not weighty enough to force 
one to prefer reading No. 1 to reading No. 8, for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. Instead of explaining hagnotetos as an assimilation to hagnen in 
verse 2, it more likely represents a favorite mannerism of Paul- 
ine style, viz. paronymy and rhyme.® It is more likely that Paul, 
and not the copyist, was attracted to hagnen in verse 2. 

2. Hagnotetos varies in position in the Western text, and as already 


4The reading accepted by KJV and NEB. 
5The reading accepted by ASV and RSV. 
‘Hans Lietzmann, An die Korinther I-II, 4th edition edited by W. 
G. Kimmel, Tiibingen, 1949, p. 124. This work will be cited in this 
saucy as meat topere sce ett 
ans Windisch, Der zweite Korintherbrief, Gotti 
SLietzmann-Kiimmel, op. cit., p. 210. DO EO aed 


®Le P. E.-B. Allo, Seconde Epit inthe i 
Oe Soe pitre aux Corinthiens, Paris, 2nd ed., 
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said, this is not unusual in this textual family. Much value can- 
not therefore be ascribed to it. Instead of suggesting dittogra- 
phy, it is just as reasonable to explain the absence of hagnotetos 
in reading No. 1 as being due to haplography.1° 

3. Even if one accepts Kiimmel’s genealogical structure, as he says, 
its support is weak, and, we believe, not sufficient upon which 
to build a case for reading No. 1. 

In summary, then, we conclude that reading No. 3 is the superior 
text, and that kai tes hagnotetos should be included in the text. 
It has by far the best textual witnesses. Internal considerations in 
support of another reading are not convincing and do not engender 
the confidence to go against these witnesses. 


Translation 


Having established the text which will be the basis for our dis- 
cussion, we can now proceed to its translation. The following para- 
phrase seems to render Paul’s meaning best: 

I am afraid that, just as the serpent deceived Eve by his 
trickery, your thoughts may also become the target for his 
cunningness, and may be corrupted from the singleness of de- 
votion in your relationship with Christ, and from the purity 
that is natural in such a relationship. 

This rendering is based on a study of the important words in the 
sentence. To arrive at the meaning a particular word had for Paul, 
it is necessary to trace the development of its usage in the back- 
ground material. Greek was the language of the pagan world, and 
pagan usage therefore has to be considered.11 Paul was a Jew, 
however, and it is of major importance to investigate the language 
and thought in which his Jewish forebears expressed themselves. 
This involves the Hebrew of the O. T. and the Aramaic of the N. T. 
period,!2 but more important, it involves the Greek of the Septua- 
ginti3 and of the apocryphal and pseudepigraphical writings which 
were either originally composed in Greek, or are extant in Greek. 

In 2 Corinthians 11:3, Paul says that the serpent, through his 
panourgia led Eve astray. Panourgia, with the general sense of 
“knavery,”14 has a predominantly unfavorable sense of “cunning, 
craftiness, trickery” in Greek literature as a whole, and it has this 


10Jbid., p. 276. 

110f great importance are the papyri, which continue to shed light 
on our period. 

12Cf. the older works of G. Dalman, and the more recent works 
of Matthew Black. C. C. Torrey is emphatically too tendentious in 
discovering Aramaic substrata. 

13The influence of the Septuagint on the language of the N. T. is 
becoming increasingly apparent. For the vocabulary, see Kittel- 
Friedrich, Theologische Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, and the 
older book by C. H. Dodd, The Bible and the Greeks, London, 1935. 
For the influence of the Septuagint on N. T. grammar, see David 
Tabachovitz, Die Septuaginta und das Neue Testament, 1956. 

14] iddell and Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon, 9th edition, Oxford, 


1953, s.v. 
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meaning exclusively in early Christian Greek.15 It appears once 
outside Paul in the N. T., in Luke 20:23, where it describes the char- 
acter of the scribes and chief priests in their debate with Jesus. It 
appears four times in Paul,16 three of the occurrences being in con- 
nection with the scheming of Satan.17 A relevant parallel is 2 
Corinthians 4:2-4. Here Paul states that in the execution of his 
ministry there was no duplicity: he denies any panourgia. The god 
of this world, however, opposes the preaching of the gospel by blind- 
ing the noemata, “thoughts” of the unbelievers. 


The craftiness and duplicity of Satan are thus directed at the 
intellect, the noema, the thought or mind of man. In the N. T., noema 
appears only in Paul and, with the exception of Phil. 4:7, is always 
used in a bad sense.18 It is of particular interest that all the other 
occurrences are found in 2 Corinthians.19 It is thus obvious that 
the trouble in Corinth was an intellectual one. Paul is aware that 
Satan’s designs are of an intellectual nature; they are noemata (2 
Cor. 2:11). Satan blinds the noemata of unbelievers (2 Cor. 4:4), 
and even Christians are in danger of being led astray by him (2 
Cor. 11:3). Paul realizes that the battle that is being waged is not 
an earthly one. Victory can only be obtained when the intellect, the 
noemata of man is brought into obedience to Christ (2 Cor. 10:3ff.). 
Elsewhere he says that man has to experience a metamorphosis of 
the mind, the nous, which is the seat of the noemata, so that he can 
be obedient to God (Rom. 12:2). When life in Christ is then lived, 
the peace of Christ, which passes all nows, will keep the Christian’s 
noemata in Christ (Phil. 4:7). 


In creating difficulties for the intellect, Satan does not operate in 
a straightforward manner. In his panourgia his purpose is exapatan, 
to deceive and cheat. Just as the serpent epatesen Eve (Gen. 3:13; 
1 Tim. 2:14), so the church is in similar danger (2 Cor. 11:3). This 
deception operates through kenois logois, “shallow arguments” (Eph. 
5:6), and dia tes chrestologias kai eulogias, “plausible and fine- 
sounding arguments that are nevertheless false’ (Rom. 16:18). 
Those who are especially liable to be led astray are those who think 
of themselves as being sophoi, “wise” in this age (1 Cor. 3:18). 


When Satan is successful in deceiving the mind of man, the result 
is that his thoughts are corrupted from the haplotetos kai tes hag- 
notetos tes eis Christon, “the single-hearted and pure relationship 
with Christ.” The word haplotetos is of special concern to us, since 
it is variously translated “simplicity,” “sincere devotion,” “single- 
hearted devotion” in the English versions. In order to arrive at the 


18Arndt and Gingrich, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testa- 
ment and Other Early Christian Literature, Chicago, 1957, s.v. 

461" Gor. ‘3:19; 2-Cor 4:2°"11:3-) hinh 94314" 

17Otto Bauernfiend, Theol Wort., V, p. 723. The reference in 2 


Cor, 11:3 is explicit. For Eph. 4:14, cf. 6:11; for 2 Cor. 422; (Cle 
verse 4, 


18Behm, Theol. Wort., IV, p. 958f. 
192, Cor.:8 24) 45d5°2°1 1) 1025381 eee 
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real meaning the word has here for Paul, it will be necessary to 
investigate the development in meaning that it underwent.2° 

Haplotes basically means “singleness,” “simplicity,” with the re- 
sultant meaning of “frankness,” “open-heartedness,” and hence, “lib- 
erality.”21_ But, more specifically of interest is the Jewish back- 
ground. 

Haplotes and its derivatives haplous and haplos appear a total of 
only four times in the Septuagint.22 The Hebrew word rendered 
by haplotes is tam, but the Septuagint has no settled rendering for 
tam alone or in any combination, since it reproduces it by fourteen 
different Greek words or their derivatives.23 Haplotes is a late 
Greek word, and it gradually came into use among the Jews. In the 
O. T. apocrypha it appears five times.24_ It is also noticeable that 
in the Septuagint versions of Symmachus, Aquila, and Theodotion, 
tam lewaw, “singleness of heart,” is rendered more frequently by 
haplotes (kardias) .25 

It might have been the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs which 
won acceptance for the rendition of tam lewaw by haplotes kardias.26 
Haplotes is frequently used in Test. XII, and is a major concept in 
the work.2? Haplotes occurs fifteen times, haplows once. In Test. 
Assher, especially, it is important. Here the discussion concerns 
man as a split personality. Such a man is disprosopos, “two-faced” 
(Test. Assher II 5). Good men, on the other hand, are monoproso- 
poi, “single-faced” (Test, Assher IV 1). Haplotes does not occur 
in Test. Assher, but the view of man as a divided being that the 
author held, is important for a correct understanding of those 
passages where he does use haplotes. 


From Test. Issachar III-IV it is clear that haplotes has more than 
an ethical value, but that it is essentially a religious concept. Ex- 
position of Scripture, which is typical of Rabbinic Judaism, is ab- 


20The article by Bauernfeind in Theol. Wort., I, p. 385f. is too 
brief, and hence not satisfactory. The study by Conny Edlund, Das 
Auge der Einfalt, Uppsala, 1952, should be consulted. The latter 
source has been helpful in much of what follows. 

21Liddell-Scott, op. cit., s.v. For the later Christian usage, cf. O. 
Hiltbrunner, Latina Graeca. Semasiologische Studien tiber latein- 
ische Worter im Hinblick auf ihr Verhdltnis zu griechischen Vorbil- 
dern, Bern, 1958, pp. 15-105. 

22haplotes: 2 Sam. 15:11; 1 Chron. 29:17; haplous: Prov. 11:25; 
haplos: Prov. 10:9. 

23R, H. Charles, The Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, Transla- 
tion, 1908, p. 103; ef. C. H. Dodd, The Bible and the Greeks, p. 62. 
Charles dates the writing in its original form in the late second cen- 
tury BC. 

24 Macc. 2:37,60; 3 Macc. 3:21; Dan. LXX Su. 63; Wisdom 1:1. 

25Gen. 20:5,6 (Symm); Ps. 78:72 (Symm and Aq); Prov. 10:29 
(Aq); Prov. 28:6 (Aq, Symm and Theod) ; Job 1:1 (Aq and Theod). 

26The edition used in this study is that of Charles, The Greek 
Version of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Oxford, 1908. | 

27R. Eppel, Le piétisme juif dans les Testaments des douze Patri- 
arches, Diss., Strassbourg, 1930, p. 146, calls it “la vertu fondamen- 
tale,” “ce terme favori,” and “la vertu supréme.” 
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sent in Test. XIJ. But the Torah does have a place in this 
writing, and it is a foregone conclusion that the pious man walks 
according to the law of the Lord.28 Thus Test. Iss. IV 6-V 1 reads, 
“For he walketh in singleness of soul (en haploteti psuches), and 
upholdest all things in uprightness of heart, shunning eyes made 
evil through the error of the world, lest he should see the perversion 
of any of the commandments of the Lord. Keep, therefore, my chil- 
dren, the law of God, and get singleness (ten haploteta), and walk 
in guilelessness, not playing the busybody with the business of 
your neighbor.’’29 

Haplotes also expresses the relationship with one’s fellowman. 
Thus Test. Iss. III 8 declares, “For on all the poor and oppressed I 
bestowed the good things of the earth in the singleness of my heart 
(en haploteti kardias mou). With perception, Charles comments 
on this passage:3° “This phrase is practically reproduced in Rom. 
12:8: ho metadidous en haploteti. We might compare Test. Iss. VII 
5, ‘I shared my bread with the poor.’ This conjunction of the ideas 
of giving alms and doing so with soundness of heart is peculiar to 
our text and Saint Paul in Jewish and Christian literature before 
60 A.D. In Issachar’s almsgiving, according to our text, there was 
singleness of purpose and no mixed motives such as display or osten- 
tation. Hence this singleness of aim, untrammelled by side issues, 
acted with entire unselfishness, and, when special claims were 
brought home to it, drew to itself the character of generosity and 
liberality. This development, which is already suggested in our text, 
is realized in 2 Cor. 9:18, haploteti tes koinonias eis autous, ‘the 
liberality of your contribution unto them,’ and in 8:2; 9:11.” 

Thus, by the time of Paul, haplotes came to be used in religious 
discussion for man’s undivided loyalty to God and to man. In rela- 
tionship with God, this singleness is expressed in obeying his com- 
mands. In relationship with man it is expressed in bountiful alms- 
giving. In the N. T., the noun haplotes appears only in the writings 
of Paul, and it is used basically in the same manner as in Test. XII. 
In Rom. 12:8; 2 Cor. 8:2; 9:11, 18, it is used in the sense of “liberal- 
ity.”%1 In the other passages it is used of man’s relationship with 
man and Christ. Thus in Eph. 6:5ff. and in Col. 8:22ff., Christian 
slaves are exhorted to be obedient to their masters, en haploteti tes 
kardias, “with singleness of heart,” just as they are to the Lord. 
Their loyalty to Christ is of such a nature that they cannot become 
divided human beings. This loyalty is reflected in their relationship 
with their masters. 

Haplotes in 2 Cor. 11:8 fits into this usage. Paul had betrothed 
the Corinthian church as a pure bride to one husband, and to one 
alone (note the emphatic position of heni andri). This single- 


28Hdlund, op. cit., p. 67. 

*°Translation by Charles; cf. also Test. Levi XIII 1. 

S°The Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, Translation, p. 105. 

51Cf. the present writer’s article, “The Corinthian Contribution,” 
Restoration Quarterly III (1959), p. 231f. 
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hearted loyalty which the bride owed to her groom was in danger 
of being lost because of the wiles of Satan.22. There is not any ref- 
erence here to the relative complexity or simpleness of Christian 
doctrine.*8 In the thinking of Paul, Christian doctrine is correlative 
to the individual relationship with Christ, but the relationship 
with Christ is what is determinative. The correct relationship with 
him will ensure correct doctrine. So it is that when we attain to the 
stature of the fullness of Christ, we shall no longer be tossed to and 
fro by every wind of doctrine (Eph. 4:18,14). Those who oppose 
apostolic doctrine are actually those who are not obedient to Christ, 
but who serve their own appetites (Rom. 16:17-19). 

Haplotes in 2 Cor. 11:8 concerns the basic demand of the Chris- 
tian’s loyalty to his Lord. This is taken together in the words 
haplotes eis Christon. In Test. Iss. VII, haplotes is used with a sim- 
ilar meaning. The writer begins this section by describing his loy- 
alty to his wife, and then proceeds to describe his relationship with 
men and the Lord. He concludes, in verse 7, “So do ye also these 
things, my children. . . . And walk with men in singleness of heart 
(en haploteti kardias).” In Test. Levi XIII 1 we read, poreuesthe 
en haploteti kata panta ton nomon, “walk in singleness according to 
the whole of (his) law.” The decisive distinction is only that in 
Test. XII the single-heartedness is directed to the law, whereas in 
Paul it is directed to Christ. The basic sin in one’s relationship with 
Christ is the divided and splintered being (cf. Matt. 6:24) .34 . 

The hagnotes, “purity” in Pauls’ metaphor is to be seen in its con- 
nection with haplotes. With haplotes, the purity is not only desired, 
but it is decided by a formula which, in the process, grasps into 
the depth of the matter, and in which the purity consists and is 
maintained.5 

Thus, in summary, we see that the difficulty of the Corinthians 
was an intellectual one. It was in this area that Satan tempted 
them. Through deceit and trickery he seduced them from their first 
love by corrupting their thoughts and he led them away from that 
singleness of attitude toward Christ which they owed him as a be- 
trothed bride. The discussion thus revolves around the singleness 
of relationship, and not the simpleness of doctrine. 


Background 


Before viewing 2 Cor. 11:3 in its broader context, and arriving 
at a synthesis of the various elements of this study, it will be nec- 
essary to give attention to some elements in the background against 


32Cf, W. Woods, “The Simplicity toward Christ,” The Expositor, 
Ser. 9, Vol. II, 1924, pp. 450-453. 

33The section of the Corinthian letters where the contrast between 
wisdom and foolishness is drawn, is surely 1 Cor. 1,2, not 2 Cor. 11. 

84 dlund, op. cit., p. 96. This is clearly the meaning of haplous 
in Matt. 6:22 and its parallel, Luke 11:34, the only two places where 
the adjective appears in the N. T. Cf. also James 1:5, the only 
place where the adjective, haplos, appears. 

385A, Schlatter, Paulus, der Bote Jesu, Stuttgart, 1934, p. 631. 
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which Paul used the metaphor of the serpent. It is a well known 
fact that the snake is a daimon of fertility with both the primitives 
and the Greeks.’¢ It has been suggested by the intrepid followers 
of the religionsgeschichtliche method that this view of the serpent 
was brought into relation with the account of the temptation of Eve 
(Gen. 3), and that Paul’s reference to the serpent in 2 Cor. 11:3 
reflects a development of this thinking. 


For our purpose, the Jewish background is relevant.’7 In con- 
trast to the frequently fantastic representations of the Greeks and 
Romans, the O. T. in general regarded the serpent zoologically. It 
is in the later Jewish literature that the traditions take shape. 


The serpent came to be identified with Satan. In the earlier 
pseudepigraphical writings (Jubilees 3:17ff.), as in Josephus (Ant. I, 
41), and further in the Rabbis, no connection between the serpent 
and Satan is made. Still, it seems that there must have been some 
reflection on the relationship between the serpent and Satan as 
early as Wisdom,?8 for in Wisdom 2:24 we read, “through the devil’s 
envy death entered into the world.’”29 By the time of the Apoca- 
lypse of Moses,*° however, the serpent is called the skeuos, “the ves- 
sel,” resp. the enduma, “the garment” of Satan, and the identification 
is complete. 


Further speculation concerned the motivation of the serpent. His 
act was ascribed to envy,*1 the jealousy of Adam,?? the desire to 
rule the world,*? refusal to be subjected to Adam,** and sexual de- 
sire.45, A further development in the speculation was the interpre- 
tation of the seduction of Eve in sexual terms.46 This development 
carried over into Christian Gnostic circles.47 

The more orthodox Christian foreground reveals a further devel- 
opment in which Mary figures as a counterpart tc Eve and her se- 


86Cf. James Frazier, The Golden Bough, IV, p. 80ff.; S. Reinach, 
La femme et le Serpent (L’Anthropologie), 1905, p. 178ff. 

87Cf. Grether and Fichtner, Theol. Wort., V, p. 572ff. 

38Written sometime between the middle of the second century B.C. 
and the beginning of the Christian era. Cf. Joseph Reider, The 
Book of Wisdom, New York, 1957, p. 14. 

39Cf. Reider, op. cit., p. 70. 

40Apoc. Mos. 16. C. C. Torrey, The Apocryphal Literature, New 
Haven, 1945, p. 1383, sets a date in the first century A.D. for the 
legends in this work. 

“Wisdom 2:24. Cf. Strack-Billerbeck, Vol. IV, p. 747 for Rab- 
binic references. 

“Josephus, Anti. I, 41. 

43Slav. Enoch 29:4f. 

44A noc. Mos. 14ff. 

ee PRASS 2025s 

nm v 22:4,1; 18:31; cf. Talmud bab Yebamoth 1036; Aboda sara 

22>; Schabbath 1462; IV Mace. 18:7,8. For a discussion of this 
subject, see Oesterly and Box, The Religion and Worship of the 
Synagogue, p. 240; H. St. J. Thackeray, The Relation of St. Paul to 
Contemporary Jewish Thought, p. 50ff. 


47Cf. Protoev. Ja 13; Hi : i i 
Fae aden t mes Hippolytus, Ref. V 26, 22f.; Epiphanius, 
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duction by the serpent. It is clearly a development on the analogy 
of Christ as the second Adam. Justin Martyr‘8 contrasts Eve as 
the mother of death and disobedience, with Mary, the mother of 
Christ, through whom the serpent is destroyed. The same thought 
is found in Irenaeus, in the development of his recapitulation the- 
ory,*® and in Tertullian.5° An earlier, more explicit reference, which 
can be explained by 2 Cor. 11:8, is Diognetus XII 8. All of Diogn. 
XII analyzes the life of the Christian spirit in the bosom of the 
church. There it will not allow itself to be tempted by the serpent, 
but will affirm its faith like Eve, a model for the Christian, and 
a type of the church.5! “Eve here probably denotes the Virgin Mary. 
From the story of the serpent’s deceit the author’s mind passes 
swiftly and naturally to the ‘second Eve’.”’52 


It is to be noted that in these Christian writings, Eve’s Fall is 
not interpreted as sexual seduction. Indeed, the writers are quite 
specific that what she conceived was a word. Justin and Irenaeus 
state that she conceived a word, which was the counterpart of the 
word spoken by the angel to Mary at the Annunciation. That this 
scheme posed obvious difficulties, was clear to Tertullian, and he 
rather unconvincingly replies to an anticipated objection: “But (it 
will be said) Eve did not at the devil’s word conceive in her womb. 
Well, she at all events conceived; for the devil’s word afterwards 
became as seed to her that she should conceive as an outcast, and 
bring forth in sorrow.’53 


The question to be answered is how 2 Cor. 11:38 relates to this 
background. Lietzmann-Kiimmel5+ and Windisch®® imply that the 
whole of the Jewish tradition is relevant and implicit. Allo, on 
the other hand, represents the view that Paul could have found 
everything he uses in Gen. 3.56 Before attempting to answer this 
question, attention needs to be drawn to a point of historical method. 
Admittedly the dating of some of the sources for the traditions is 
sometimes exasperatingly difficult. Nevertheless, it appears safe 
to say that there are sources in which the identification of the ser- 
pent with Satan appear before and during the first century A.D., 
while in general the sources which record the tradition of the sexual 
seduction of Eve come after Paul. 


The only places in the N. T. where the serpent is explicitly identi- 
fied with Satan are Rev. 12:9 and 20:2. In the writings of Paul, 
Rom. 16:20 seems to be an allusion to Gen. 3:15, “the God of peace 


48Dial. 100, 4f. 

49Adv. Haer. III 22,4; V 19,1. 

50de Carn. Christi 17. 

51H.-I. Marrou, A Diognéte, Paris, 1951, p. 239 . 

52H, G. Meecham, The Epistle to Diognetus, Manchester, 1949, p. 
141. 

53de Carn. Christi 17. 

54Op. cit., p. 145. 

5500p, cit., p. 323. 

56Op. cit., p. 276f. 
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will crush Satan under your feet.” If this is an allusion to Gen. 
3:15, it would be an implicit acceptance of the identification. Paul 
is very aware of Satan as his antagonist in his relationship with 
Corinth.5? From 2 Cor. 11:18-15, which is the broader context of 
our passage, it is clear that it is Satan who, through his agents, is 
drawing the Christians away from their first love. In the light of 
this, the reference to the serpent in verse 3 is to be viewed as an 
identification with Satan. To this extent, then, Paul’s view is in 
keeping with the Jewish background, not derived from Gen. 3. 

But what of the conception of the sexual temptation of Eve? 
This view cannot be justified by appealing to 1 Tim. 2:1iff., for 
the argument there is that woman is susceptible to crafty arguments 
and should therefore remain in her own sphere of activity, viz. per- 
forming the duties of motherhood. Neither can appeal be made to 
the presence of “pure” in 2 Cor. 11:2, and “purity” in verse 8, and 
to imply that the corruption of this purity is the point of contact 
with the tradition of Eve. Neither can 2 Cor. 11:3 be explained by 
supplying the meaning “corrupt” in a moral sense for phthevirein, 
for the subject of phthare(i) is noemata, and not hagnotes. The 
purity which is the subject of discussion for Paul is that of the 
church as part of the relationship with Christ. The point of contact 
with the story of Eve is not the discussion of purity, but the cun- 
ningness of the serpent, through which she was led astray.” Hege- 
sippus quotes a view which essentially expresses Paul’s view of 
the purity of the church: “Therefore they called the church a virgin, 
for it was not yet corrupted by vain discourses.’’5§ 

In summary of the background and foreground of 2 Cor. 11:8, it 
has been seen that Paul’s identification of the serpent with Satan 
is in keeping with a tradition existing at the time he wrote. The 
tradition of Eve’s Fall as sexual seduction, however, apparently de- 
velops after Paul. It is also noteworthy that only Christian hereti- 
cal groups made use of this tradition in the generations following 
Paul. The Christians in the main stream of the church developed 
a doctrine of the “second Eve” in which they assiduously avoided 
the interpretation of the Fall of Eve as a sexual act. 


Conclusion 


By viewing 2 Cor. 11:3 in its context, we shall be able to arrive 
at a synthesis of the various parts of this study. A new section in 
this epistle begins with chapter 10. Paul turns sharply against his 
opponents in Corinth, the superlative apostles (11:5); the false 
apostles, deceitful workmen (11:13). They bring the congregation 
into great danger by preaching another Jesus, and by introducing 
a different spirit and a different gospel (11:4). Paul had betrothed 
them to Christ to present the church as a pure bride to her one hus- 
band. Behind the attempts of his opponents to destroy his work as 


OR al ‘Con. 5353120; 52 Core Paani cs wiles Teor. 
58Kusebius, H.E. IV 22, 4f. 
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the father of the bride, stands Satan himself (11:18-15). Although 
Paul had betrothed the church to one man, and to no other,®? there 
is a danger that Satan in his trickery may corrupt the thoughts of the 
Corinthians in such a way that they will give up their relationship 
of single-hearted loyalty with Christ, the bridegroom of the church. 
The Satanic craftiness of the serpent here stands in opposition to the 
haplotes, the original fidelity to Christ, the wholehearted will and 
obedience which belong to him. 

We conclude, then, that the understanding of 2 Cor. 11:3, ex- 
pressed by McGarvey and Pendleton, “simplicity of doctrine and 
purity of life” is not a correct one. The simplicity and purity both 
have to do with a relationship with Christ. Christian doctrine may 
indeed be involved (cf. verse 4), but Paul does not relate haplotes 
to it. When fidelity to Christ has been lost, then doctrinal error 
may ensue. Doctrinal error then, is an expression of a lack of the 
correct, single relationship with Christ. The closest parallel to 2 
Cor. 11:3 in Paul’s writings is Rom. 16:17-20, “I appeal to you 
brethren, to take note of those who create dissensions (dichostasias, 
“seditions”) and difficulties, in opposition to the doctrine which you 
have been taught; avoid them. For such persons do not serve 
(douleuousin, “obey as a slave”) our Lord Jesus Christ, but their 
own appetites, and by fair and flattering words they deceive (exapa- 
tan) the hearts of the simple-minded. For while your obedience is 
known to all, so that I rejoice over you, I would have you wise as to 
what is good and guileless as to what is evil; then the God of peace 
will soon crush Satan under your feet.” Although haplotes is not 
used here, the same elements of loyalty, intellectual attack, and 
Satan occur. 


59Cf, verse 2. The heni andri stands in emphasis. The purpose 
or design of the betrothal is expressed by a loosely appended final 
infinitive construction. 
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Ordination in the Ancient Church ([V) 


Everett Ferguson 
Ordination in the First Century 


Continuing the approach of bringing the evidence of the historical 
background and foreground to bear on the interpretation of the 
New Testament, we lead into the New Testament from the earliest 
non-canonical documents. Their testimony adds little new informa- 
tion but harmonizes with what the New Testament itself and the 
other evidence would lead one to expect. 

The Apostolic Fathers 

The description of the ministry and the general tone of the Didache 
make it difficult to date this document much later than the opening 
years of the second century. There is one passage in the Didache of 
great significance for the constitutional development of the church. 
The document enjoins the following: 


Elect (cheirotonesate) therefore for yourselves bishops and 
deacons worthy of the Lord—meek men, not lovers of money, 
truthful, and approved—for they minister also for you the 
ministry of the prophets and teachers. 


The word cheirotonein still has the overtones of its classical mean- 
ing, regardless of how the community might actually proceed in se- 
lecting and giving approval to its leaders.2) The main point is that 
it is community action. The feature of worthiness (the kind of 
man God himself would choose) is confirmed by the man being “ap- 
proved” (dokimazein, “scrutinized’’). 

Although the Ignatian letters provide no information on the se- 
lection of the regular officers of the church, they do mention cor- 
porate congregational procedure in the choice of delegates to per- 
form specific missions. The word used for the church’s action is 
chetrotonein. The church’s choice serves “to commission” one for 
his task.* 

The letter of the church at Rome to the church at Corinth, known 
as 1 Clement, written at the close of the first century, includes a 
highly interesting passage. 

The Apostles received the Gospel for us from the Lord Jesus 
Christ, Jesus the Christ was sent from God. The Christ there- 
fore is from God and the Apostles from the Christ. . . They 
preached from district to district, and from city to city, and 


they appointed their first converts, testing them by the Spirit, 
to be bishops and deacons of future believers. ... 


1Did. xv. 1f. The Greek text edited by Kirsopp Lake is gi i 
the Loeb Classical Library. ¥ a, ee 

*The compiler of the Apostolic Constitutions, for whom cheiroto- 
nein no longer meant “elect,” when he reproduced the Didache sub- 
stituted procheirizein in this passage (VII.xxxi). 

“It is fitting that your church elect a divine ambassador”—Smyr. 
xi.2. Cf. Philad. xi1. J. B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers (Lon- 
don: MacMillan and Co., 1890), Part Tie Voleeiee 

4Polyc. vii.2. 
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Our Apostles also knew through our Lord Jesus Christ that 
there would be strife for the title of bishop. For this cause, 
therefore, since they had received perfect foreknowledge, they 
appointed those who have been already mentioned, and after- 
wards added the codicil that if they should fall asleep, other 
approved men should succeed to their ministry. We consider 
therefore that it is not just to remove from their ministry those 
who were appointed by them, or later on by other eminent men, 
with the consent of the whole Church, and have ministered to 
the flock of Christ without blame.® 


The “apostolic succession” of the first passage is not a perpetua- 
tion of the apostolate or its apostolic qualities. The bishops and 
deacons are successors of the apostles in the same way that the 
apostles are in succession from Christ.6 Clement is leading up to 
the next section by showing that the offices of bishops and deacons 
are of apostolic appointment. The apostles (the Twelve for Clement) 
appointed (kathistanai) men to office, having “proved them by the 
Spirit.” 

Clement speaks of a codicil or “second enactment” by the apos- 
tles. It must be granted that Dix has made a case on the basis of 
the grammar for this enactment referring to a succession of the 
apostles’ function of appointing to office.?7 However, his reconstruc- 
tion depends upon too many assumptions as to the meaning of words 
in the passage: the chief one being on the crucial point of limiting 
appointment to office to apostles and their successors and making 
this their distinctive “ministry.” It is best, with Lightfoot,’ to in- 
terpret chapter forty-four as describing a succession in the office of 
bishops. There was no strife over the succession to the apostolic 
function, and the introduction of this subject not only would have 
failed to clarify the situation at Corinth but also would be an intru- 
sion into the context. The “approved men” refer to the same group, 
“bishops.” The “eminent men,” on the other hand, may refer to 
others than (or in addition to) “bishops,” who appointed men to 
office (one thinks of Timothy and Titus). 


The picture suggested by 1 Clement involves community approval 
and an authoritative induction into office. The kathistanai more 
naturally refers to an induction into office, but the appointing of- 
ficials may have had a larger function, inasmuch as the activity 
of the people in giving their consent implies that someone else has 
submitted names of nominees to them. 

The occasion of the writing of 1 Clement was the removal from 
office of a presbyter (or presbyters) by the majority at Corinth. 


5Clem. xlii. 1, 2, 4; xliv. 1-8. Translation by Kirsopp Lake in 
Loeb Classical Library. 

6Cf. the comprehensive study of Friedrich Gerke, “Die Stellung 
des Ersten Clemensbriefes innerhalb der Entwicklung der Altchrist- 
lichen Gemeindeverfassung und des Kirchenrechts,” Texte wnd Unter- 
suchungen, XLVII (1931). | 

7The Apostolic Ministry (Ed. K. E. Kirk; New York: Morehouse- 
Gorham, 1947), pp. 258-62. 

8Lightfoot, op. cit., Part I, Vol. II, pp. 134f. 
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This considerable exercise of congregational autonomy is not directly 
disputed by the Roman church, only the removal of worthy men. 
The removal of an unworthy presbyter is hinted at in Polycarp’s 
letter to the Philippians, chapter eleven. 


A very close parallel to Clement’s language is to be found in a 
story about the apostle John passed on by the Alexandrian Clement. 
For when the tyrant died, he passed from the island of Pat- 
mos to Ephesus, and he used to go also to the neighboring 
districts of the nations, when he was invited, in order to ap- 
point bishops, or set in order whole churches, or place in the 
clergy some one of those pointed out by the Spirit.® 
Here is found Designation by the Spirit and an appointment 
(kathistanai) through human agency. In this narrative the apostle 
receives an invitation from already established churches; he does 
not function as a missionary establishing a church and its ministry. 
The Acts 
According to the best supported text the choice of Matthias (Acts 
1:23-26) followed a procedure without a parallel in the early history 
of the church. The prayer, however, finds echoes in the earliest 
ordination liturgies, particularly in the address to God as the “‘Know- 
er of hearts.” The “putting forward” assumes a general agree- 
ment by those present that the two men had the qualifications for 
apostleship and implies at least a formal Nomination if not an 
elective process.1° 
Two of the variants in the “Western” text as represented by Codex 
D produce a significantly different picture of the procedure. In 
verse 23 instead of the plural is found the singular so that Peter 
puts forward the candidates instead of the community. In verse 
26 another slight variant gives the reading “they gave their lots 
(votes)” so as to indicate an Election by the community. Such a 
procedure of Nomination and Election occurred at a number of 
places in the early history of the church. An indication that the D 
text was in touch with early Palestinian terminology and an expla- 
nation of the use of “lots” to mean “votes” is supplied by the Qum- 
ran literature.1 
Several considerations favor the genuineness of the best attested 
reading: The prayer presupposes some direct divine choice; the 
casting of lots accords with the doctrinal standpoint which would 
ascribe the choice of his apostles to the Lord himself; and the ab- 
sence of this procedure anywhere in the church gave no reason for 
altering the text in this direction. 


®Quis dives salvetur xlii.2. The Greek text is in the editio f 
GCS by Otto Stahlin. aay 


In Acts 6:6 the same word “put forward” (estesan) follows an 
Election. 

11See footnotes 105 and 106 to the first unit of this study. 

A Greek parallel to the accepted text is referred to in footnote 19 
of the first unit. _ Origen’s comment, based on the majority text, is 
significant: “Seeing that prayer precedes, the lot is not by chance 
but leads to a divine choice by providence”’—Hom. in Josh. Dexchl bez: 
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_ The most complete account of the selection of church functionaries 
in the New Testament, and one of the most influential, is the narra- 
tive of Acts 6:1-6. As the text stands the description closely par- 
allels the form of Greek and Roman civil Elections. The apostles 
serve as Election-conducting officials; there is a laying down of 
qualifications, and the presentation before the apostles may indicate 
a veto-right by them (corresponding to a Scrutiny); the assembly 
does the choosing; and the procedure closes with an induction into 
office, which includes a Prayer and the Jewish rite of Imposition of 
hands. 

Once again there are textual variants which change the meaning 
significantly. The text of B in verse 8 gives the first person, “let 
us.” This otherwise unsupported reading could be pressed to mean 
choice by the Twelve (but this contradicts verse 6) or may only 
mean “we Christians” and be intended to give the apostles a share 
in the choice. The text of D gives a more important variant at verse 
6. Unless there is a somewhat clumsy change of subjects the ma- 
jority text has the disciples laying hands on the Seven. If Luke 
had Numbers 8 in mind, this may very well have been the intended 
meaning. The practical problem of literal fulfillment of this action 
plus the ecclesiastical embarrassment of such a procedure may be 
considered motives behind the removing of any ambiguity in D and 
some of its allies. In D the verse would read, “These were placed 
before the apostles, who prayed and laid their hands on them.” 
Congregational Election followed by Imposition of hands would have 
been acceptable in most places in the early church. Even in the 
better attested reading this may have been meant, but the manner 
of expression would indicate that the apostles functioned as congre- 
gational representatives and not as an independent party to the 
transaction. 

Although the procedure conforms to Greek practice, the account 
is rooted in Old Testament texts.12 Hence, the distinction between 
Acts 6 and Rabbinic ordination needs to be observed: Prayer has 
a central place in the texts pertaining to the Christian practice but 
is absent from Jewish descriptions; the Imposition of hands in Acts 
6 is performed at least by a college of twelve; and the apostles did 
not have a master-disciple relationship to the Seven. 

It is to be noted that the Seven were to be men “full of the Holy 
Spirit” prior to their designation. Behm seeks to escape the force 
of this fact in the interest of the theory that the laying on of hands 
meant the bestowal of the Holy Spirit.13 Although possession of 
the Spirit might not exclude receiving an added gift, there is no evi- 
dence for such in the context. Such a gift would have to be as- 
sumed through a generalization from other passages. Acts 6 alone 


12Lohse, op. cit., p. 48 and Farrer, loc. cit., point out the resem- 
blances to Num. 27 and 11. The author’s own interpretation of these 
resemblances is given in Restoration Quarterly, Vol. IV, No. 4, pp. 
250-252. 

13Behm, op. cit., pp. 160ff. 
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is a stumbling-block to the theory that the Imposition of hands sig- 
nified the bestowal of the Holy Spirit, and particularly that it had 
this meaning in an ordination context. 


We must now face the problem of the significance of the laying 
on of hands in the New Testament. This action appears in the New 
Testament in contexts of healing, benediction, setting apart to a 
function in the church, and bestowal of the Holy Spirit after bap- 
tism (later construed as confirmation). In the early church the 
imposition of hands was used in all these contexts and also in the 
reconciliation of penitents and heretics and in the exorcism of cate- 
chumens.14 In view of the diversity of the situations in which this 
gesture seemed appropriate we are compelled to ask whether the 
theological meanings were equally diverse or whether a common 
principle undergirded them all. 


David Daube has sought to classify the New Testament impo- 
sition of hands according to the Old Testament distinction between 
samakh (a leaning upon in order to create a deputy) and sim (a 
gentle touching in order to bless).15 Daube is unconvincing, for 
Christian texts show no trace of the distinction either in terminology 
or circumstantial description. The church records preserve no mem- 
ory of a laying on of hands involving the use of significant pres- 
sure. Moreover, if the distinction Daube makes had any real sig- 
nificance to Hellenistic Jews, some effort would have been made 
to show it in the Septuagint.16 Nor is Daube’s thesis supported by 
the Syriac translation of the New Testament. In every case where 
Daube would lead us to expect the Syriac equivalent of samakh, the 
word turns out to be the equivalent of the Hebrew sim. All of the 
Syriac texts from the early history of the church use sim for the 
laying on of hands, and in Neo-Syriac the technical words associated 
with ordination are developed from this root.17 


The linguistic phenomena would indicate that in the divergent 
developments of ordination, the Jews adopted one complex of words 
(samakh)!§8 and Christians another (sim). Was there a signifi- 
cance in this divergence? Yes. And this conclusion only grows in 
force if the distinction made by Daube continued to be felt (despite 


14See the already cited works by Behm and Coppens. 

15Daube, op. cit., pp. 234-45. Cf. our own observations in the first 
unit of the study. A further obstacle to Daube’s view is the total 
absence of evidence for the action of “leaning upon” (or any Impo- 
sition of hands) in the creation of the exact kind of substitute he 
says the rite created, a shaliach. 

16The Greek version of the Old Testament translates both with a 
word conmennonding ie ee epitithenai. 

. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus (Oxford: Cl 

1901), Vol. I1:2556-65. : ; Be Clarendon <a 

?8Solomon Zeitlin, “The Semikah Controversy Between the Zu- 
goth,” Jewish Quarterly Review, Vol. VII (April, 1917), pp. 499f 
traces the meaning of “ordination” to the sense of “relying upon an 
authority” and not to the sacrificial laying on of hands. 
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the evidence of the Septuagint) into New Testament times.19 The 
affirmative answer is based on the fact that when theologically 
minded writers in the early church came to explain the symbolism 
of the imposition of hands, they did so in reference to prayer, more 
specifically, benediction.2° When one applies this interpretation to 
the various circumstances of imposition of hands in the New Testa- 
ment and the early church, he finds that, unlike the Old Testament 
usage, a common pattern emerges. Imposition of hands will serve 
in every context where it occurs as a symbolic expression of a bless- 
ing. 

The imposition of hands appears to have been a familiar practice 
of Jesus in pronouncing a benediction (note especially Mark 10:138-16 
and the parallel in Matt. 19:13).21 Not essentially different was 
the imposition of hands in healing.22 In cases of healing there ap- 
pears to have been some transfer of power or health (cf. Mark 5:30) 
and this may have been associated with the imposition of hands.?3 
But this association should not be taken to the exclusion of the 
primary meaning, the bestowal of a blessing, in this case of a spe- 
cific kind. 

Acts 8:14-24 (with which compare 19:6) 24 associates the laying on 


19Even so some allowance must be made for a cross-fertilization 
of ideas due to the usage of the same term for all incidents in the 
Septuagint. On the Jewish side there is one instance of Rabbinic 
ordination interpreted as a blessing “through your hand” in the 
Midrash Sifré Zuta to Num. 27. 

20P, Galtier, “Imposition des mains,” Dictionnaire de Théologie 
Catholique, VII, 1339. He also calls attention to the fact that the 
imposition of hands in the practice of the early church was always 
accompanied by prayer, which specified the purpose and gave to the 
act its proper character, and thus was an essential trait of the act 
—p. 1338. 

The significant passages in regard to ordination have been cited. 
As an example of the same interpretation in other contexts note may 
be made of Tertullian, de Bapt. 8, where the imposition of hands 
following baptism is said to invoke and invite the Holy Spirit through 
benediction. 

The word coined for the act of imposition of hands, cheirothesia, 
means a “blessing” in the Greek church. 

21The regarding of this gesture as characteristic of Jesus is not 
confined to the Gospels—cf. Rev. 1:17. 

In Luke 24:50 Jesus raises his hand in the act of blessing his 
disciples. This analogue to the procedure in the priestly blessing 
may differ from an imposition of hands only in its application to 
a group where the more personal form was impossible. If so, this 
verse may account for the tradition that Jesus had imposed hands 
on the apostles—Act. Pet. 19 (Chrysostom’s Hom. xxxviii.4 in 1 Cor. 
is often cited, but incorrectly, in support of this tradition) ; and most 
clearly in the Edessene Canons (footnote 44 of the second unit). 

22So0 recognized by Daube, op. cit., p. 234. 

23Such is the common interpretation of the imposition of hands in 
healing—cf. Lohse, op. cit., p. 69. 

24Heb. 6:2 does not permit a conclusion as to a ‘Specific purpose 
intended. 
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of hands with the communication of the Holy Spirit.2° The impli- 
cation of the passage is that only the apostles could bestow the Holy 
Spirit; one possessing the power of the Spirit could not thereby 
pass the power on. Even in this passage there is also a prayer 
that the Samaritans “might receive the Holy Spirit” (v. 15), but 
the actual means seems to be the laying on of hands: (vv. 17-19). 
With Adler we would emphasize the distinctiveness of this episode 
from other New Testament impositions of hands.26 However, we 
would go further and emphasize its distinctiveness (along with that 
of 19:6) from later rites in the church. The plan of Acts, to which 
Adler himself calls attention,2? associates a distinctive outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit with each significant advance in the preaching 
of the Gospel—Pentecost in Acts 2, the Samaritans in Acts 8, Gen- 
tiles in Acts 10, the superiority of Christian baptism over that of 
John in Acts 19. The significance intended, therefore, can hardly 
be the rite of confirmation, which would be intended for all Chris- 
tians.28 Contrary to Adler, and in accord with several ancient com- 
mentators,29 we would take Acts 8 (and 19:6) as a bestowal of 
charismata of the Spirit. Adler’s arguments against this interpre- 
tation miss the point: what is meant by this interpretation is not an 
identification of the Holy Spirit and charisma, but the Holy Spirit 
manifesting himself through certain “gifts.” This incident is not 
justification for concluding that every imposition of hands was a com- 
munication of the Holy Spirit.3° This was one specific kind of bless- 
ing which might be bestowed through this means. 


The preceding examination of imposition of hands in the New 
Testament offers a suggestion of the immediate origin of the Chris- 
tian practice. In the first unit reasons were set forth for doubting 
that the laying on of hands with pressure in Rabbinic ordination 
originated before A.D. 70. Jesus, on the other hand, appears to 
have used the gesture of placing his hand upon one to be blessed 
with considerable frequency. It is unnecessary to look further than 
the practice of their Master to account for the frequency with which 
the early disciples laid on hands. Moreover, the probability is that 
they used the action with the same significance as he did. 


As Acts 6 marked the beginning of local organization, Acts 13 
marks the beginning of planned full-time missionary work.?1_ By 


>The most complete study of this incident is Nikolaus Adler, 
“Taufe und MHandauflegung,” Neutestamentliche Abhandlungen 
(Miinster: Aschendorff, 1931). 

6Tbid., pp. 68ff. 

27Tbid., pp. 109ff. 

*8Adler too denies such an explicit purpose by Luke, although 
adopting the “theological” interpretation in reference to confirma- 
tion—Ibid., p. 111. 

2°Noted by Adler, pp. 18,15 (ef. 81); his own position is devel- 
oped on pp. 81-90. 

ean ae ODCitarpolOo: 

rnest Best, “Acts XIII.1-3,” Journal of Theological Studies, 
New Series, Vol. XI, No. 2 (Oct., 1960), pp. 344-48. 
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its very difficulties for the traditional ecclesiastical doctrine of or- 
dination, Acts 13:1-3 offers important evidence for the real sig- 
nificance. 


The form and terminology of Ordination are present in Acts 433 
but the usual meaning of Ordination is wholly absent. The previous 
activities of Barnabas and Paul’s declaration in Galatians 1 indi- 
cate that this was not an Ordination.?2 Certainly there was noth- 
ing the other prophets and teachers could give to Barnabas and 
Paul except their benediction and a prayer to God for his favor 
upon the missionary endeavor. 


In Acts 13 there is a selection of missionaries by the Holy Spirit 
speaking through inspired spokesmen (Inspired Designation). Acts 
20:28 similarly speaks of bishops made by the Holy Spirit. Because 
of the Spirit’s initiative, the community’s function was not “to send 
forth” but “to set apart.” The language picks up the terminology 
of the consecration of the Levites in Numbers 8.34 The setting apart 
of men called to the service of God and his Church fits all the 
circumstances of ordination in the New Testament. But a bestow- 
ing of the Holy Spirit or any special grace of office does not cover 
the events of Acts 13. Yet this passage can be excluded from dis- 
cussions of ordination only on the doctrinal presupposition that 
ordination is something other than what is involved here. 


The setting apart is performed by the other prophets and teachers 
in a ceremony of fasting, prayer, and Imposition of hands. 


Acts 14:23 tells of the appointment of elders in the churches of 
Asia Minor. The key word of the passage, “appoint” (cheirotonein), 
may be taken in one of two ways. The Greek permits an interpre- 
tation identifying the “appointing” with the praying (accompanied 
by fasting). In this case the praying would either be the means of 
the cheirotonein or a central act of the whole process described by 
cheirotonein. This interpretation coincides with the later develop- 
ment of the word cheirotonein as the term for ordination. The 
original also permits an interpretation distinguishing the chetiro- 
tonein from the praying. In this case the cheirotonein refers to a 
process of selection either with the meaning “caused to be elected’’® 
(although this is without parallel) or with the meaning that Paul 
and Barnabas did the selecting. This interpretation coincides with 
the Hellenistic development of the word, which must now be pre- 
sented. 


From the classical sense “to elect by show of hands” cheirotonein 


82Cf, Lohse, op. cit., p. 78. Coppens’ discussion, op. cit., pp. 131- 
133 exhibits the difficulty of upholding the Catholic position that 
only bishops can ordain. 

33Such is the significance ascribed to the event in Acts 14:26. 

34Daube, op. cit., pp. 239-41, and footnote 12. 

35Siotis, op. cit., Vol. XXI, p. 248. 
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came to mean “elect,” without reference to manner, and frequently 
“appoint,” even if by one man.*¢ 

In Hellenistic Judaism there was a religious usage of chetrotonein 
which prepares for its later Christian usage. Although Philo, in 
glancing at Greek institutions, refers quite naturally to magistrates 
chosen “by election (cheirotonia) and by lot,’37 and Josephus in 
historical contexts uses cheirotonein of elections by an assembly of 
people,?8 both Jewish writers commonly use the word in the sense 
of “appoint.”29 But distinctively Josephus and Philo also use cheiro- 
tonein in the religious context of the selection of religious func- 
tionaries by God himself.14° A passage from Josephus brings to- 
gether characteristic ideas associated with ordination by Christian 


writers. 

But now God himself has judged Aaron worthy of this honor 
and has chosen him to be priest, knowing him to be the most 
deserving among us .... f 

Coming from a man of His own choosing, He cannot but 
accept them (his divine services). ... } 

The Hebrews were pleased with this speech and acquiesced 
in the divine election (cheirotonia) .41 


In this passage cheirotonia is a divine choosing, based on the 


86See the still useful word studies of Edwin Hatch, “Ordination,” 
Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, Vol. II, p. 1501. Siotis, op. cit., 
has given an exhaustive study to cheirotonein, its cognates, and re- 
lated words, in classical antiquity and the first centuries of the 
church: for the Hellenistic and New Testament usage, see Vol. XXI, 

. 244-58. 
PP Quod Deus sit immutabilis xxiv.112;de Mut. Nom. xxviii.151; de 
Spec. Leg. II.x1.231 (cf. 1V.ii.9). 

38Ant. IV.297; VI.81 (cf. VI.60 and Bell. Jud. IV.592); Vita 341. 
Interesting as illustrating classical usage is Bell. Jud. I1V.256 where 
in the same context psephizein is used for a vote to surrender and 
cheirotonein is used of the election of ambassadors to carry the mes- 
sage of surrender. 

39Philo, de Post. Cain. xvi.54; de Jos. 248; Quod. Det. Potiori 145; 
de Op. Mundi 84. Josephus, Ant. V1.88, and passages cited below. 

This appointment may be performed by a single person—Philo, 
Quod. Det. Pot. 66; In Flacc. 109; Josephus, Ant. XIII, 45. For the 
appointment of cult officers in particular, see Philo, de Agricultura 
xx1x.180; de Vita Mos. II.141-48. (In the latter passage hairethenai 
is also used of the choosing, whereas kathistanai occurs in reference 
to installation.) Josephus, Bell. Jud. IV.147 (in the following sec- 
on ee is used, apparently interchangeably with cheiro- 

nein). 

40Philo, Quod. Det. Pot. 39; de Sac. Abel. 9 (=Quod. Det. Pot. 161) ; 
de Vita Mos. 1.198; de Viriutibus x.64; de Vita Mos. 1.148. Not spe- 
cifically religious appointments are God’s appointment of Joseph to 
his position in Egypt (de Mig. Abrah. 22) and the recognition of 
Abraham as a King (de Virt. xxxix.218; cf. de Somniis II.xxxvi.243 
wear the appointment is ascribed to nature and not specifically to 

od). 

_ Josephus, Ant. IV.34, 54, 66. Because of three separate expres- 
sions of the divine will Aaron is said to be “thrice elected.” J osephus 


especially makes the choice of ki t ar : 53: 
1X.108; VI.312. ings an act of God—Ant. VII.53; 


“1Jos. Ant. III.190-192. 
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worthiness of a person, and guaranteeing the acceptableness of the 
person’s ministry. Philo also made a significant combination of 
the religious interpretation with Greek practice. 
_ It was God who appointed (cheirotonetheis) him by the free 
judgment of his subjects, God who created in them the willing- 
ness to choose him as their sovereign.42 
The New Testament usage shows exclusively the religious con- 
text. In 2 Cor. 8:19 Paul uses cheirotonein of the appointment by 
the churches of “money messengers” to accompany Paul. The mean- 
ing of an Election by the members cannot be far away in this usage 
of cheirotonein. Certainly the selective aspect of the word con- 
tinues prominent. 


Paul’s usage in 2 Cor. 8:19 belongs to a special group of passages, 
chiefly from the first and second centuries, in which the elective 
or appointive idea is supplemented by the connotation of an author- 
ization to a commission. Siotis concludes that this meaning of 
“commissioning” must come from a Jewish background, since it is 
missing in purely Greek usage.4 This connotation of “commission- 
ing” is well illustrated by Justin, Dialogue 108.44 


Acts records a similar instance of a church electing envoys to 
represent it in an important matter. In connection with the con- 
ference at Jerusalem on Gentile converts Acts 15:22 states that the 
whole brotherhood shared in the elective function of choosing official 
envoys (although the whole brotherhood apparently did not share in 
the debate or in framing the decree) .45 
The Pastoral Epistles 


A set of passages from the Pastorals which belong together—1 
Tim. 1:18, 4:14; and 2 Tim. 1:6—provide an interesting parallel 
to Acts 13:1-3. Timothy’s “ordination” described in these verses 
apparently refers to the opening verses of Acts 16 when Timothy 
was selected as a traveling companion for Paul.46 This would ac- 
cord with the missionary context of Acts 13 and perhaps explain 
the other points of contact between the two sets of references. 


Prophecies first pointed out Timothy. Behm’s effort to distin- 
guish the prophecies of 1:18 from 4:14 is unwarranted.47 Thus the 
Spirit made his will known through inspired men. It would be 
tempting to follow the translation of the Revised Standard Version, 
“through prophecy” (4:14), and find in these inspired words (thus 
distinguished from the prophecies of 1:18) a reference to prayer 


42de Praemiis et Poenis ix.54. 

43Siotis, op. cit., pp. 249, 251f. . 

44This passage is discussed in footnote 99 of the first unit. i. 

45D, D. Hayman, “The Position of the Laity in the Church,” Jour- 
nal of Theological Studies V (1904), pp. 501-503. 

46C, Spicq, Les Epitres Pastorales (Paris: J. Gabalda, 1947), p. 
324. ‘ 

47Cf, Martin Dibelius and Hans Conzelmann, Die Pastoralbriefe 
(Handbuch zum Neuen Testament”; J. C. B. Mohr: Tiibingen, 1955), 
p. 56. 
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as the means of bestowing the spiritual gift on Timothy.48 How- 
ever, the plural “prophecies” of 1:18 probably indicates that the 
dia propheteias of 4:14 is also plural, and therefore the gift was 
given Timothy “on account of prophecies.”49 There was again a 
corporate imposition of hands, this time by a college of presbyters, 
who recognized Timothy’s worthiness and commissioned him in a 
solemn ceremony. Daube offers a distinctive interpretation of the 
phrase “laying on of the hands of the presbytery.” He takes it as 
equivalent to the technical term semikhath zegenim, which he un- 
derstands as a leaning on of hands to make elders. The Rabbinic 
phrase, however, had primary reference to the imposition of the 
elders’ hands on the communal sacrifice.59 Moreover, Timothy’s po- 
sition appears quite different from that of the presbyters in the 
Pastorals. 

The Timothy passages have a special interest because of their 
reference to a charisma (“gift”). In one instance it is given dia 
(“through”) the laying on of Paul’s hands; in the other meta 
(“with”) the laying on of the elders’ hands. The different view- 
point is best explained by the different character of the two letters: 
1 Timothy more public and official and 2 Timothy more private and 
personal.5! Dibelius cautions against pressing the difference be- 
tween the prepositions,®52 but there must be some reason for the 
change. Dia is the ordinary preposition for causality; meta is more 
natural for accompaniment or circumstance.53 1 Timothy 4:14 is 
illustrated by the use of meta with the genitive in 1 Timothy 2:9 
and 4:4 to express an accompanying circumstance. The association 
in each case is an intimate one, but still the idea is accompaniment 
and not means. The Roman Catholic scholars rightly call attention 
to the charisma as coming only through Paul; they also seem right 
in understanding this gift as a divine gift.54 On the other hand, 
the charisma is not necessarily a gift associated particularly with 
office. It may be placed in the same category with the imparting of 
the Spirit in Acts 8 and 19. Therefore, these verses have a double 
reference—to a prophetic Designation of Timothy followed by a 
setting apart to the work of evangelism by human representatives, 
and to an imparting of a spiritual gift by Paul at the same time 
(a special event). 


Titus 1:5 may be taken as parallel to Acts 14:23. In these two 


48Spicq, op. cit., p. 823. 

49Lohse, op. cit., p. 81. 

5°Daube’s position, op. cit., pp. 244f. Cf. footnote 50 in the first 
unit for the basis for controverting his interpretation. 

51Dibelius, op. cit., p. 57. 

527bid., p. 73. 

53Spicq, op. cit., p. 328. 

54Coppens, op. cit., pp. 184f is representative. Cf. similarly also 
Lohse, op. cit., pp 83f and Heinrich Schlier, “Die Ordnung der 
Kirche nach den Pastoralbriefen,” Glaube und Geschichte: Fest- 
schrift fiir Friedrich Gogarten (Ed. Heinrich Runte; Giessen: Wil- 
helm Schmitz, 1948), pp. 56-58. 
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passages, instead of an Inspired Designation of missionaries, the 
emphasis is upon the human action in appointing elders. Whereas 
Acts has cheirotonein, perhaps with a primary reference to a selec- 
tion, Titus 1:5 has kathistanai, which looks more in the direction of 
an installation. 


The method Titus was to employ in installing elders was probably 
the same as in 1 Tim. 5:22, Imposition of hands. This verse has 
been claimed both for ordination and for reconciling penitents.55 
Considerations which weigh heaviest in favor of ordination include 
the following: The immediate context seems to be dealing with 
Timothy’s relation to the elders in general; disciplinary procedures 
were slower in formulation in the church; and the general usage of 
laying on of hands in the Pastorals favors ordination. 


Conclusions 
Historical Summary 

The earliest attested action for installation into church office is 
the Imposition of hands. This action had its immediate origin in 
Christianity from the practice of Jesus. Although drawing on a 
common Hebraic background, Christian and Rabbinic ordination had 
an independent development. The variety of circumstances in which 
Christians employed the imposition of hands point nonetheless to- 
ward a common purpose: benediction. From the Old Testament 
were derived subordinate motifs of consecration to God (Num. 8) 
and authorization (Num. 27). 

The imposition of hands was always an adjunct of prayer in the 
Church. Prayer was the distinctively Christian act in the ceremony 
of ordination. Three elements may be distinguished: praise to God, 
petition for divine favor (Divine Invocation), and a personal Bene- 
diction. Since the same outward action was used for several differ- 
ent ranks in the Church, emphasis must be placed on the Prayer 
as the significant event, because only the Prayer spelled out that for 
which one was ordained. When theologians such as Chrysostom and 
Jerome interpreted the meaning of ordination ,they put the emphasis 
on the Prayer. 

Already in the earliest church order, the Apostolic Tradition, the 
Prayer included a petition for the Holy Spirit. When in the fourth 
century Gregory of Nazianzen connected the bestowal of the Holy 
Spirit with the Imposition of hands, the movement from the word 
to the accompanying action was natural enough. The sacramental 
change would have first been connected with the Prayer (as still in 
Gregory of Nyssa). Certain factors favored the transfer of asso- 
ciations from the word to the act. The variety of instances where 
the imposition of hands was employed meant that the significance 
in one instance could be applied to another. As an example, the 


55The case for the reconciling of penitents has been most _thor- 
oughly put by P. Galtier, op. cit., 1806-18. On the other side see 
especially Coppens, op. cit., pp. 125-31. 
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forgiveness of sins in the reconciliation of penitents was applied to 
ordination. The imposition of hands at baptism was thought to 
convey the gift of the Holy Spirit promised to Christians (an in- 
terpretation reinforced from Acts 8 and 19). There is evidence that 
baptismal imposition of hands did influence the interpretation of 
the same act in ordination. The Apostolic Constitutions uses chetro- 
thesia for all impositions of hands (in each case accompanying a 
verbal benediction) except two. For the action of Peter and John 
in Acts 8 and for ordination epithesis cheiron is used, thus indicating 
that these two were placed in a separate category. Moreover, the 
contemporary Basil of Caesarea interpreted the principles of Cyprian, 
which denied validity to baptism administered by schismatics on 
the grounds that men separated from the Church could not give the 
Holy Spirit, to mean that schismatics could not impart the Holy 
Spirit through Imposition of hands at ordination. Through such 
a transfer of associations the rite used in the New Testament for 
benediction came to have at ordination the specific connotation of 
the communication of the Holy Spirit. 


Older than Rabbinic ordination by Imposition of hands was the 
admission to the Sanhedrin by Solemn Seating. Although lacking 
confirmation from the earliest Christian documents, the evidence of 
the Pseudo-Clementines indicates the practice of Solemn Seating at 
an early date among Jewish Christians. From the Jewish back- 
ground the functions of teaching and judging were indicated for 
the person who occupied the official chair of the community. The 
language of “seating” and the “chair” occur regularly from the 
second through the fourth century, so this ceremony was not con- 
fined to the Jewish wing of the church. Fourth century writers 
customarily designated the “chair” (primarily of a bishop) a thronos 
instead of a kathedra. The change is significant, for the associa- 
tions were now royal instead of doctoral, Hellenistic-Roman instead 
of Jewish. 


The relationship between Imposition of hands and Solemn Seating 
in early Christian ordination is not clear. Although having separate 
roots in Jewish practice, the two rites may have already been united 
in Judaism. However, there was no close relationship between the 
two acts where they occur in Christianity, and in one place in the 
Pseudo-Clementines the Solemn Seating comes first, contrary to 
the procedure generally followed. The indication, therefore, is the 
taking over of two separate actions. The Solemn Seating main- 
tained its character as an installation and became particularly the 
installation of a bishop on the throne of his church. Imposition of 
hands from its early association with benediction and consecration 
was free to develop sacramental associations. 


Solemn Seating, Porrection, and Inaugural Usurpation all had a 


civil as well as a religious background. The significance of these 
acts was induction into office. 


The understanding of the Imposition of hands in terms of a bene- 
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diction and prayer accords well with the frequent declaration that 
God himself gives ministers to his church (cf. 1 Cor. 12:28-30; Eph. 
4:7-14). The prevailing doctrinal interpretation of ordination in 
the ancient Church was the divine choice of ministers. In the ear- 
liest period this view was made concrete in choices by the Holy 
Spirit. An Inspired Designation was recognized by the community 
in a ceremony of setting apart to the work for which the Spirit had 
called a person. The activity of the Spirit then gave way to other 
means of selection. The transition is well illustrated by the change 
in emphasis apparent in the following phrases: “made by the Holy 
Spirit” (Acts 20:28); appointed men having “proved them by the 
Spirit” (1 Clement); “elect . .. men worthy of the Lord... ap- 
proved” (Didache). The stress on worthiness, to be found in “scru- 
tinized” mcn, becomes a regular feature as the human element comes 
to predominate. God’s elective function became identified with the 
more normal modes of choice. The voice of God might still be rec- 
ognized in an authoritative Designation, a Nomination, an answer 
of prayer, or the spontaneous Acclamation of the people. The 
choice of the people might be expressed in several ways, but their 
choice (especially in an Election) was commonly interpreted as the 
channel of God’s selection. The words for Election—cheirotonein, 
eklegesthar—are those employed for what God does. 


God’s role at first was particularly identified with the selection; 
later, with the installation. Where the sense of a divine choice was 
strong, as in a prophetic declaration, the setting apart was the com- 
munity’s recognition of those divinely chosen (Acts 18). When the 
assembled People of God were the organ of divine selection (Acts 
6), ordination was the authorization to serve the community. As 
the sense of direct divine activity grew weaker, all parts of the 
Church were taken as functioning for God. Cyprian is a good 
illustration of this stage in the development; the testimony of the 
clergy, the vote of the people, and ordination by bishops were all 
part of one process with divine sanction. At the end of the fourth 
century the divine role in ordination was increasingly identified with 
the action of God’s ministers in setting apart others through Prayer 
and the Imposition of hands. The selection was not so important 
as the granting of the special powers now attached exclusively to 
the ordained. The emphasis now tended to be the reverse of that 
at the beginning: ordination was God’s recognition and authorization 
of those humanly chosen for the ministry. 


The most important development in terminology involved the word 
cheirotonein. No doubt cheirotonein was helped along as a technical 
word by its close association with the Election by the people, and 
the connotations of commissioning acquired in Jewish writers. This 
circumstance confirms the conclusion that originally the selection 
was the important and decisive event. Even as the center of em- 
phasis gradually shifted to the installation, so cheirotonein came to 
refer to the whole process of selection and installation and finally 
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to the installation alone. Philo and Josephus had given the word 
a religious usage, referring to the selection of cult functionaries by 
God himself. This association with divine appointment continued 
to be felt in Christian usage. The doctrinal association with divine 
choice doubtless was an important factor in giving cheirotonein the 
victory over its more colorless rivals, such as kathistanai. If the 
eastern versions faithfully preserve Hippolytus’ usage, then chetiro- 
tonein was already a technical term for ordination in the Greek- 
speaking church at Rome in the early third century. This fact 
would account for ordinare being the equivalent term in the West. 
Without such an early appearance of cheirotonein in a technical 
sense it would be hard to account for the Latin use, as an equiva- 
lent, of a term lacking any association with Election. Moreover, 
the usage of Hellenistic Jews shows that the terminological basis 
for such an application was already available. On the other hand, 
cheirotonein did not win its way in the Greek East (where the clas- 
sical meaning was still felt) until the fourth century. 


Ordination provides a specific illustration of the Church func- 
tioning as the body of Christ, his instrument in the world. God 
gives ministers, but the Church is the medium for their selection and 
setting apart. The constitutional structure is shown to be that of 
an organic unity of unequal parts working together. 


A prevailing interpretation of the ministry will naturally find 
expression in the ceremony of ordination. Since there is often a 
time-lag, the absence of a certain rite is not conclusive evidence against 
the existence of the interpretation indicated by the rite. Neverthe- 
less, there is a connection. For example, when the priestly inter- 
pretation of the ministry became the predominant one, the Old Testa- 
ment practice of Chrismation and the bestowal of the power to offer 
sacrifice became a part of the liturgy of ordination. During the 
first four centuries priesthood was one interpretation among sev- 
eral. The ceremonies of ordination, if they do not permit an exact 
dating of the priestly interpretation, do show a relative chronology. 
The church orders are at pains to specify that the deacon is not 
ordained to the priesthood. That the main features of the rite are 
the same for the deacon as for the presbyter shows clearly that the 
Imposition of hands and the ceremony of ordination are older than 
the priestly interpretation. The Syriac church gave priestly conno- 
tations to the Imposition of hands, but generally the priestly inter- 
pretation was shown through the addition of other elements to the 
ceremony. 


What does the ceremony tell about the conception of the offices? 
The Solemn Seating of the bishop points to his function of judging 
and teaching. When this act acquired royal association, the idea 
of judging was still present, but the main emphasis was on ad- 
ministration. Teaching was not suggested by a throne. The sym- 
bolism of teaching, lost through Enthronement, was recovered in 
the late fourth century in the opening of the Scriptures over the 
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head of the ordinand and in the inaugural action of delivering a 
sermon. 

Porrection is one of the most obvious ways of making the nature 
of an office clear, hence its presence in the installation of the lesser 
orders helps to supplement the scanty information about many of 
them. The same value applies to Inaugural Usurpation. The first 
appearance of this motif in Christian ordination, in the consecration 
of a bishop in the Apostolic Tradition, indicates that the fundamen- 
tal function of the bishop (and perhaps thereby the origin of the 
episcopal office) was as the chief liturgical celebrant of the church. 

Modern scholars trace the origin of the Christian presbyterate 
in the elders of Jewish communities. The study of ordination con- 
firms this conclusion. The Prayers made specific appeal to the 
Seventy Elders appointed by Moses. The reference might be con- 
sidered a generalized appeal to Biblical authority except for the 
fact that the Pseudo-Clementines place the Christian ministry in 
direct succession from the elders of Moses’ time. The early church 
appears to have preserved a genuine recollection of the Jewish origin 
of the eldership. 

Stephen and the Seven of Acts 6 are the precedent apppealed to 
in the Prayers for deacons. That no effort was made to trace the 
diaconate to Old Testament times points to the New Testament ori- 
gin of this office. 

In the Prayers for bishops there is no specific Biblical image 
called forth, only a generalized reference to God having always pro- 
vided religious leaders for his people. Is not this circumstance an 
indication of the post-Biblical origin of the monarchial episcopate? 
Contemporary Observations 

There was an ordination (properly understood) in the New Testa- 
ment church. Given the historical setting, the references in the 
New Testament can mean nothing else. There was a certain amount 
of variety (and in the early church outside the New Testament 
there was more) but it falls within a basic framework. 

Selections were made through inspired prophets, by apostles, or 
by the whole local community. One principle runs through the whole 
process, regardless of whose action was considered constitutive: the 
whole church acts and concurs (when an emphasis grew on the 
“universal church” the principle was expanded to accommodate the 
emphasis). The whole community either had a voice in the selec- 
tion or ratified the choice. 

The historical testimony shows that early Christians considered 
God to be the one choosing, no matter what the medium of the 
choice. The contemporary church would profit from a recovery of 
this consciousness of being the organ of divine selection. There is 
a responsibility imposed to choose the man God would choose. 


Of all the modes of installation available and which later came 
into use, the New Testament mentions only Prayer accompanied by 
the Imposition of hands. Whatever other actions may have seemed 
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appropriate were secondary to this central rite. Divested of its 
sacramental accretions and association with bestowing the Holy 
Spirit, the Imposition of hands becomes a spiritual symbol of great 
power and significant purpose. Moreover, Christians can hardly 
be conceived as undertaking any serious action without engaging in 
prayer. 

It is correct that the Imposition of hands was a custom of the 
day and cultural customs must be taken into consideration in her- 
meneutics. But customs may be endowed with a spiritual signifi- 
cance that transcends culture (as for example the breaking of bread 
at the Last Supper). The apostles attached the Imposition of hands 
to an activity which has a permanent necessity to the Church, the 
setting apart of its functionaries to their duties. 

The purpose of this series of articles has been to gather historical 
evidence and present it in a meaningful pattern. If the historian 
has done his task well, others presumably are as well qualified as 
he to apply the relevance of the material to other circumstances. 
Nevertheless, this writer feels compelled to conclude: we do have an 
example. My application would be: Since some method of “ordi- 
nation” must be employed, it would seem that people interested in 
“doing Bible things in Bible ways” are ill-advised to seek excuses 
for not continuing Biblical precedent. 
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Eschatology in Luke — Acts 


Roy Bowen Ward 


The “delay” of the Parousia of Jesus has been a problem through- 
out church history. It was a problem to the Millerites of the mid- 
19th century, as it was to the 1st century church at Thessalonica. 
But due to the renewed interest in eschatology evidenced since the 
turn of the century and associated especially with the works of 
Johannes Weiss! and Albert Schweitzer,? the problem of the delay 
of the Parousia has been seen to be more serious and more far- 
reaching than might be supposed on the surface. Thus Schweitzer 
says: 

The whole history of “Christianity” down to the present day, 
that is to say, the real inner history of it, is based on the delay 
of the Parousia, the non-occurrence of the Parousia, the aban- 
donment of eschatology, the progress and completion of the 


Be ene leis of religion which has been connected there- 
with. 


_. Erich Grasser, in his recent substantial treatment of the problem 
of the delay of the Parousia,* entitles his final section: ‘The Solu- 
tion of the Problem in the Acts of the Apostles.” Grasser sees 
Luke as the one who, in a thorough-going way, removes the embar- 
rassment of the delay, both by reshaping the traditional material 
which he has in his Gospel® and by writing a sequel to his Gospel. 
The latter is especially significant; as he says, “This solution is 
attempted through the very fact of his writing a history.” Here 
Grasser has taken his starting point from the programmatic article 
of Philipp Vielhauer, in which Vielhauer says: 


The first Christian community, which awaits the imminent 
end of the world, had no interest in leaving behind to its pos- 
terity reports concerning its origin and development. Only a 
man who reckoned with the continuance of the world could 
undertake this.” 


1Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes (Gottingen, 1892; 2nd edi- 
tion, 1900) 

2Geschichte der Leben-Jesu-Forshung (Tubingen, 1906; ET-The 
Quest of the Historical Jesus, New York, 1910; also now in a paper- 
back edition). 

8Ibid. (ET), p. 358. : 

4Das Problem der Parusieverzégerung in den synoptischen Evan- 
gelien und in der Apostelgeschichte (Berlin, 1957). : : 

5Ibid., especially pp. 178-198. In the special Lukan design, Grasser 
maintains, Jesus speaks not so much about the nearness of the King- 
dom, but of its essence. In passages such as Luke 17:22-87 the ac- 
cent is said to be not on the nearness of the End, but on its sudden- 
ness, which is bound to no terminus. 

6Jbid., p. 215. ; 

7™Zum ‘Paulinismus’ der Apostelgeschichte,” Evangelische Theolo- 
gie, 10 (1950/51), p. 18. Grasser concludes his section on Acts by 
quoting Vielhauer; he has, in effect, attempted to prove systemati- 
cally Vielhauer’s thesis. 
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Hans Conzelmann, in his treatment of the theology of Luke-Acts, 
has attempted to show that Luke was such a man. 
In Luke. . . we find a new departure, a deliberate reflection: 
.. . the treatment of his main problem is the result of coming 
to grips with his own situation. . . . Luke is confronted by the 
situation in which the Church finds herself by the delay of the 
Parousia and her existence in secular history, and he tries to 
come to terms with the situation by his account of historical 
facts.8 
Grisser has not added significantly to Conzelmann’s presentation 
of the theology of Luke-Acts. Rather, he has provided the needed 
basis for such a presentation by tracing the problem prior to Luke 
and by attempting to show that Luke-Acts belongs to the end of a 
line of development. The result is that he sees Luke’s special design 
(i.e., Heilsgeschichte) as only the imposition of a later view on the 
beginnings of Christianity. And from this point of view, he must 
say that theologically Acts belongs to and is a product of Frih- 
katholizismus.® 


Grisser’s Reconstruction of the Development of Eschatotogy 

Grasser’s judgment with regard to Luke-Acts can be made only on 
the basic assumption that its heilsgeschichtliche pattern is disconso- 
nant with the message of Jesus and the understanding of the primi- 
tive church (as Vielhauer suggests). Thus Grasser begins with a 
discussion of the eschatology of Jesus, arriving at the conclusion 
that it was a “definite futuristic expectation of the final End’’?° 
with no suggestion of a delay (contrary to his teacher, W. G. Kiim- 
mel11), Jesus preached the near-breaking in of the Kingdom of God, 
and he summoned men to repentance in view of this event. 


But the End did not come, and the followers of Jesus had to deal 
with this problem of the delay. To this earliest stage of the prob- 
lem, Grasser assigns the following Gospel material: the uncertainty 
sayings (Mark 13:32=Matt. 24:36; etc.); the summons to watch- 
fulness (Mark 18:38,87; etc.); the so-called parables of watchful- 
ness (Mark 18:33-36; Luke 12:36-38; Matt. 24:42, 45-51; etc.); the 
prayer for the kingdom (Matt. 6:9-15=Luke 11:2-4); and the direct 
sayings about the delay (Matt. 24:45-51=Luke 12:42-46; etc.). 
Nothing is really changed from the eschatology of Jesus, except 
that, being aware that the Lord delays the promise, an interest in 
“timing” begins to emerge. Actually, this “timing” interest is 
negative: “Watch therefore, for you do not know on what hour 
your Lord is coming ... Therefore you must be ready; for the 


8The Theology of St. Luke (New York, 1960; ET from Die Mitte 
der Zeit, Tiibingen, 1954), pp. 18, 14. 
bia * technical term, perhaps best translated as “Nascent Cathol- 
icism. Conzelmann’s translator renders it as “Early Catholic.” 
Although hard to define, it has to do with the church when she 
allegedly begins to become institutional and non-eschatological. 

1°Grasser, op. cit., p. 16. ; 

11Promise and Fulfillment (Naperville, Ill., 1957; ET from Ver- 
heissung und Erfiillung, Basel, 1945; completely revised, 1953). 
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Son of Man is coming at an hour you do not expect” (Matt. 24: 
42,44). It is the wicked servant who says, “My master is delayed” 
(Matt. 24:48). 

At the next stage in the development a more positive interest in 
“timing” is required by the apologetics of the church. At this level 
Grasser places the “Words of Consolation,’ ’such as Mark 9:1: “Truly 
I say to you, there are some standing here who will not taste death 
before they see the Kingdom of God come with power.” Thus the 
primitive church, in the face of the non-appearance of the End, is 
comforted by the assertion that it will come, though after a short 
interim. The details are worked out to some degree in the Little 
Apocalypse (Mark 183=Matt. 24). At this stage the eschatological 
consciousness of the imminent End has fallen into apocalyptic hope.12 


The final stage, Grasser maintains, comes with Luke, who, in 
effect, de-eschatologizes the whole. Concern for the imminence of 
the Kingdom is changed to concern about the essence of the King- 
dom. The Little Apocalypse material is interpreted as referring to 
the fall of Jerusalem, and hence it becomes secular history. And the 
Spirit and the church are seen as part of the heilsgeschichtliche plan 
—a part which can continue indefinitely through history. The 
Parousia comes at the End as the counterpart of creation, and in 
the middle of history stands the Christ-event. 


Grasser’s scheme of development sounds strikingly similar to that 
of Schweitzer:13 Jesus expects an imminent End (no interim fore- 
seen), and the delay of this End becomes a catalyst for the whole 
development of dogma in the church. However, methodologically 
and theologically Grasser is not a disciple of Schweitzer. As to 
method, Grasser is a Form Critic. He denies the basic premise of 
Schweitzer and his “Thoroughgoing Eschatology” that the synoptic 
Gospels give us something of a historical sketch revealing to some 
extent the self-understanding of Jesus.14 And as to theology, Gras- 
ser stands apart from the Schweitzer-school in his basic understand- 
ing of eschatology.15 For Schweitzer, Jesus is an “apocalyptic” 
preacher, but for Grasser, the message is “eschatological.”1® Jesus 
is not concerned with elaborate apocalyptic speculation. His simple 
message, “The Reign of God has drawn near,” throws the accent on 
the Now. The temporal character of eschatology fades before the 


12Cf, Grasser, op. cit., p. 177. 
18See infra, note 3. : 
14Grdsser, op. cit., p. 9. Schweitzer held that Jesus himself was 


the first to deal with the problem of the delay of the Parousia (Matt. 
10:23+ Mark 6). Accordingly he received new insight, realizing that 
the Kingdom must come through his suffering. Cf. Paul W. Meyer, 
“The Problem of the Messianic Self-Consciousness of Jesus,” Novum 
Testamentum, 4 (1960), pp. 122-138. 


15[bid., p. 12. 3 
16The eaunchion is drawn by Kiimmel, op. cit., pp. 88-104. A 


helpful attempt to distinguish types of eschatology is provided by 
Cc. K. Barrett, “New Testament Eschatology,” Scottish Journal of 
Theology, 6 (1958), pp. 1386-155, 225-243. 
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existential; at the center is the call to decision, the openness for 
God’s future. Here, of course, Grasser’s understanding is decidedly 
Bultmannian.17 

Despite Grasser’s distance from the Schweitzer-school, his results 
are similar—and this is partly because he violates his own method- 
ology. Grasser is a Form Critic, and the Form Critic is interested 
in the history of various forms of tradition: how they are used, how 
they are re-shaped and re-interpreted, ete. Grasser legitimately 
uses his method when he speaks of the various eschatological pas- 
sages and their usage in the early church. But when he attempts 
to speak of the authentic, eschatological message of Jesus, he violates 
his method. In his case Form Criticism becomes another tool in the 
attempt to peel back the layers in order to find the kernel—and 
hence Grisser is no different from Schweitzer. But Form Criti- 
cism, as an exegetical method, cannot establish the ipsissima verba 
of Jesus. Other factors must play a part. 

One important factor which Grasser uses as a criterion to decide 
what statements are authentic Jesus-statements and what are church- 
creations is his presupposition with regard to the self-understanding 
of Jesus. 


The question of an interim in the preaching of Jesus is 
insolubly bound up with the question of his self-understanding. 
If Jesus did not know himself as the imminent coming “Son of 
Man,” then the sayings of an interim hang in the air, since 
they are integrally bound up with the person of Jesus as the 
Coming One (Mark 2:18ff., 14:3-9; Matt. 26:29) .18 


Grasser admits that “it is almost impossible to decide between what 
belonged to the preaching of Jesus and what to the primitive 
church,’”!® but with the presupposition that Jesus could not have 
known himself as the coming Son of man,?° he is able to peel back 
the layers to “what can verify itself with certainty as original out 
of the sources”:21 namely, that Jesus proclaimed the imminent Reign 
of God and summoned men to repentance in view of this. 


Grasser’s presupposition is, of course, highly debatable in schol- 
arly circles. Oscar Cullmann?? and Eduard Schweizer2? are among 
those respected scholars who would assert that Jesus did know him- 
self to be, in one way or another, the “coming one.” Furthermore, 
Grasser and all those who would hold that Jesus’ eschatological mes- 
sage had no place for an “interim” must face the problem of a lack 


“See, for instance, R. Bultmann, “History and Eschatology in 
the New Testament,” New Testament Studies, 1 (1954), pp. 5-16. 
18Grasser, op. cit., p. 58. 
2 aaa 
20See R. Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, vol. 1 
York, 1951), pp. 29f. ayes pai 
21Grasser, loc. cit. 


22The Christology of the New Testament (Philadelphia, 1959; ET 


aes Die Christologie des Neuen Testaments, Tiibingen, 1958), pp. 


23°The Son of Man,” Journal of Biblical Literature, 79 (1960), 
pp. 120f. 
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of sources to substantiate their claim. The proclamation, “The 

Kingdom is at hand,” is found only at Matt. 3:2 (by John); Mark 
1:17=Matt. 4:17 (at the beginning of the ministry); Matt. 10:7 
(sending out the Twelve) ; Luke 10:9, 11 (sending out the Seventy) ; 
and Luke 21:31 (but is missing in the parallels in Mark and Mat- 
thew!). “Parousia” occurs only in Matt. 24:27, 37, 39,44, where al- 
ways the point is watchfulness. The other sayings about the com- 
ing of the Son of Man (Mark 8:38; 18:26f.; etc.) say nothing about 
when he will come. Grasser, with his presupposition about the self- 
understanding of Jesus, places great weight on a few passages—and 
even these he must interpret in a radical way. The position of his 
teacher, W. G. Kiimmel, is much more in keeping with the sources. 
Whereas Grasser assigns Mark 9:1 to the early church, Kiimmel al- 
lows it to be an authentic saying of Jesus, and thus he concludes 
that Jesus foresaw an interim after his death.24 


What is important to see at this juncture is that the assignment 
of Acts to the end of a line of development occasioned by the prob- 
lem of the delay of the Parousia depends very much on the establish- 
ment of the fact that Jesus’ eschatological message was centered on 
the proclamation of an imminent End (with no interim). If one 
allows the position of Kiimmel that there was in the proclamation 
of Jesus reference to an interim, then the distance between this 
message and the theology of Luke-Acts is not so great—at least not 
so great that Acts must be assigned to Frtihkatholizismus.25 In ad- 
dition, it must be shown that this proclamation of the imminent End 
was so central to the message of Jesus that the non-fulfillment of it 
could create a problem so great that it could act as the catalyst in 
the development of Christianity (and yet not so great a problem that 
it would destroy the movement at its beginning!) .?® 
Luke-Acts and the Eschatology of Paul 


The position of Grasser depends not only on establishing the first 
eschatological message (i.e., of Jesus), but also on establishing the 
various links in the development which allegedly reaches an end in 
Luke-Acts. Grdsser’s treatment deals primarily with various levels 
of Gospel material, but in the work of Conzelmann the comparison 
is broadened to include Paul. 


Paul’s writings are earlier than Luke-Acts, yet they stand twenty 
years and more after the crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus. How 
does Paul understand his present existence, and what place does the 
Parousia (or delay of it) have in these understandings? 


24Kiimmel, op. cit., p. 27, etc. 

25To be sure, Kiimmel denies that Jesus planned to “build a 
church” (Matt. 16:18f.); op. cit., p. 139. But if the authenticity of 
Mark 13:10 is allowed—as he does (ibid., p. 84), then the Acts ac- 
count is not too far removed from this intention. See infra. 

26See the review by O. Cullmann, “Parusieverzogerung und Ur- 
christentum,” Theologische Literaturzeitung,” 83 (1958), cols. 1-12. 
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Certainly since the works of Deissmann?? and Schweitzer?* it as 
agreed that existence for Paul must be expressed by the formula 
“in Christ,” understood as a “Christ mysticism,” grasped in thought 
and seen in experience. This mode of existence is expressed not 
only by the key formula, “in Christ,” but also by such expressions 
as “Christ in me,” “in the Spirit,” “newness of life,” “a new crea- 
tion,” etc. But this Christ mysticism is not to be misunderstood 
as a radically conceived Realized Eschatology. Being “in Christ” 
and living “in the Spirit” are possible only because of the past event 
of Christ, an event in past history.2® Furthermore, there is a fu- 
ture, of which the present is only a foretaste. The Spirit is the 
arrabon (=down payment) of the future inheritance (2 Cor. 5:5), 
and “in Christ” is the foretaste of being “with Christ” (Rom. 6:8; 
Phil. 1:23). This future Paul describes in traditional apocalyptic 
language, as in 1 Cor. 15 and 1 Thess. 4. Paul expects a future 
resurrection, a Parousia, a judgment—all of which will come “like 
a thief in the night” (1 Thess. 5:2). But just as Paul is not a 
pure mystic, neither is he simply an apocalypticist—both of which 
are other-worldly. Paul takes time and history seriously, under- 
standing the acts of God in terms of periods of time. The promise was 
given by God to Abraham, and 480 years later God gave the Law to 
Moses. Then faith came (Gal. 3:23), and the time of the Law was 
over (as a custodian). This heilsgeschichtliche pattern which Paul 
uses in his argument about the Law is again used in Rom. 9-11 where 

_ Paul, in answer to a missionary problem, says that the salvation of 
the Gentiles will bring about the salvation of the Jews and the final 
end (zoe ek nekron=anastasis nekron).2° Thus Paul’s Christ- 
mysticism is an understanding of existence that belongs to a proper 
time in the Heilsgeschichte, a period begun by the Christ-event and 
to be completed by the Parousia. 

A different understanding is evidenced among the opponents of 
Paul according to 1 Cor. 15. The opponents’ thesis is presented in 
15:12: “There is no resurrection of the dead ones.” From the way 
in which Paul argues, it would appear that the opponents accept 
the fact of the resurrection of Jesus, but they deny a future resur- 
rection.*1 For them eschatology is “realized” in a radical way. 
Paul’s own teaching may be behind their view: that is, they may 
understand their lives as “new creations” since their baptism into 
Christ” (cf. Rom. 6:3ff.)—and consequently future events are ir- 
relevant. But they have not understood being “in Christ” in the 


27Die neutestamentliche Formel, In Christo Jesu (Marburg, 1892). 
_*8Die Mystik des Apostels Paulus (Tiibingen, 1930; ET—Tire Mys- 
ticism of Paul the Apostle, London, 1981). 

*°Thus_ the gospel-summary in 1 Cor. 15:8ff. is clearly set in 
history (“on the third day”). And the Christ-hymn in Phil. 2 is 
tied to history by the word “cross.” 

8°See J. Munck, Christus und Israel: Eine Auslegung vom Rém 
9-11 (Copenhagen, 1956). 

31See also 2 Tim. 2:18; Polycarp Phil. 7; Justin Dial 80:4; and 
2 Clem. 9:1. 
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same context in which Paul understands it. Paul answers them: 
The resurrection of Christ is the aparche, the “first-fruits” of the 
- harvest which is still to come. There is an order—an event in past 
history and one still in the future (15:23), at his Parousia. For 
the opponents the delay of the Parousia is no problem (unlike those 
at Thessalonica), for they are not concerned about future events. 
But neither is the delay a particular problem for Paul. He looks 
for the Parousia and longs for it (1 Cor. 16:22). The Lord is near, 
he says (Phil. 4:5); salvation has drawn nearer (Rom. 13:11). But 
there is no time-limit for the Spirit or being “in Christ”; and if one 
dies “in Christ,” there will be a resurrection at his Parousia. The 
future Parousia is important for Paul, but its delay is not. 


Wherein is the difference between Paul and Luke-Acts? The Gos- 
pel is expressed in the same terms: Jesus died and was raised.22 
Like Paul’s summary, it says nothing specifically about a Parousia, 
but like Paul, Luke certainly looks for the Parousia (Acts 1:11; 3: 
20,21). He expects the future resurrection (Acts 24:15; 26:33; 
perhaps also 4:2; 17:18,32; 23:6; 24:21; 26:8), and at 26:23 he is 
close to the Pauline argument in 1 Cor. 15:23.33 He expects a future 
judgment at which Christ will be the judge (Acts 17:31; 24:25; also 
10:42). And between the event of the past and the hope of the fu- 
ture there is the presence of the Spirit in the church. For Luke the 
age of the church is not understood as Realized Eschatology. Cer- 
tainly some elements of eschatology are realized: the presence of 
the Spirit, the church as the eschatological community. But the 
Kingdom is still proclaimed as future (Acts 14:22;54 also 1:3; 8:12; 
IDASS AXVRANA PAE) BUl)) 


Conzelmann’s attempt to distinguish between the theology of Paul 
and that of Luke-Acts is based partly upon word-studies. He claims, 
for instance, that Luke de-eschatologizes thlipsis (=tribulation or 
suffering), so that instead of its being that which is the prelude to 
cosmic dissolution (as in Mark and Matthew) it becomes the fate of 
the believers.25 But compare Acts 14:22—“through many tribula- 
tions (thlipseon) it is necessary for us to enter into the kingdom of 
God” with Paul, Col. 1:24—“I fill up what is lacking of the tribu- 
lations (thlipseon) of Christ in my flesh in behalf of his body, which 
is the church.” For Paul also, thlipsis is the fate of the believer. 
It produces hupomone (=endurance) (Rom. 5:3; 12:12); it is what 
Paul himself goes through in his work (2 Cor. 1:3ff.; 2:4); and 


82See C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and Its Developments 
(London, 1936). 

33Conzelmann would also interpret archegos in 3:15 and 5:31 as 
“the proof of the fact that there is a general resurrection,” op ctt., 
p. 205. This 1s not likely, aecording to the background of this term. 

34See J. W. McGarvey, New Commentary on Acts of the Apostles 
(Cincinnati, reprint from 1892 edition), ad loc. 

35Conzelmann, op. cit., p. 98. 
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from it will come doxa (=glory) in the future (2 Cor. 4:17).36 Con- 
zelmann’s case is all the weaker at this point when one notes the 
few occurrences of thlipsis in Luke-Acts.37 Conzelmann also notes 
that hupomone (=endurance) has been de-eschatologized by Luke 
into an ethical idea.28 However, Luke’s usage is no different from 
Paul’s.29 In fact, most of what Conzelmann says about Luke’s eth- 
ical thinking—brought about by the “shift of emphasis in eschatol- 
ogy’4°—can be said about Paul. For instance, Conzelmann says, 
“TLuke’s ethical thinking is determined not by ‘imitatio,’ but by dis- 
cipleship.”41 But if this is true we are not far removed from Phil. 
2, where humility comes not by imitating the “historical” Jesus but 
by finding obedience as he did. 

Conzelmann admits that the doctrine of the church in Luke-Acts 
does not really belong to Friihkatholizismus. 

The Church itself and its history is not yet considered as a 
factor in salvation in the sense of being an object of faith. It 
appears as the necessary medium of the message to us, but not 
as an entity playing a part in its own right in the saving 
events.42 

There is no highly developed doctrine of the church in Luke-Acts43 
and certainly no idea of her pre-existence. Conzelmann rightly notes, 
“This has to be borne in mind, when Luke’s conception of the Church 
is described as ‘early Catholic’.”44 The most theological significance 
given to ekklesia in Acts (20:28) is dismissed by Conzelmann as 
a “traditional phrase.” If there is any dogmatic development with 
regard to the doctrine of the church, Paul seems far more advanced. 
However, there is little difference between the urgency in Luke-Acts 
of the church to preach the gospel to “the end of the earth” (Acts 
1:8) and Paul’s sense of urgency in the same matter, as suggested 
in Rom. 15:19.42 


Eschatological or Not? 

Conzelmann’s and Grasser’s thesis that Luke is un-eschatological 
in his thinking is dependent on a cumulative argument. If their 
thesis is accepted, then they can explain away those elements in Luke- 


s6This is not far removed from the synoptic picture of suffering 
(paschein) as the way to glory. See E. Schweizer, Lordship and 
Discipleship (Naperville, Ill., 1960). 

STA cts 710, 113" 112193 14:22" 90-93: 

88Conzelmann, op. cit., p. 232. Although he says that for Luke 
this is “characteristically expressed in the idea of hupomone” (ibid., 
p. 281), it occurs only at Luke 8:15 and 21:19. 

89See Rom. 2:7; 5:8,4; 8:25; 15:4,5; ete. 

4°Conzelmann, op. cit., p. 282. 
a ltae p. 283. The distinction is elaborated by E Schweizer, op. 
Cit. 

foe es ue cit., p. 225. 

ee my “ lesia: A Word Study,” Restoration Quarterly, 2 

(1958), pp. 164-179. 3 . = 

44Conzelmann, op. cit., p. 211, n. 1. 

45Paul’s part in the saving events is especially stressed by J. 
Munck, Paul and the Salvation of Mankind (New York, 1959); ET 
from Paulus und die Heilsgeschichte (Copenhagen, 1954). 
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Acts which appear to be eschatological. Conzelmann claims that 
Luke uses some gospel tradition which does not really fit the basic 
_ scheme, and that in Acts there are, as he says, “unusual” words 
and phrases, some of which have Pauline coloring. An alternate 
view is given by Henry Cadbury: “What eschatology there is is 
tersely given—much of it merely in rubrics. This means that it is 
taken for granted rather than that it is slighted.’4% The choice 
between the two depends very much on how seriously one accepts 
the idea that the problem of the delay of the Parousia was, as 
Conzelmann says, Luke’s “main problem.” 


Even if the delay of the Parousia was the main problem, it is not 
so clear that Luke has “solved” it, as Conzelmann and Grasser sug- 
gest. Conzelmann says of Luke 9:27 that Luke must give “a per- 
manent solution ... not to be jeopardized again by a further de- 
lay.”47 But this “permanent solution” hinges on Conzelmann’s in- 
terpretation of “those standing there” as meaning “those who are 
standing by ‘at the time’.”48 In the same way he understands “this 
generation” in Matthew and Mark as literal, but in Luke 21:32 he 
interprets it as meaning “mankind in general’—but he gives no 
evidence nor convincing argument why there should be this differ- 
ence. 


Again, with regard to Luke 10:9,11, Conzelmann merely says: 
“Here we meet something which is rare in Luke, an assertion of the 
nearness of the Kingdom”!49 But as we have pointed out, this ex- 
pression is comparatively rare in all the Gospels (38x in Matthew; 
1x in Mark; 2x in Luke). 

Conzelmann’s analysis of Luke 21 is also forced. He says that 
Luke “is concerned in what follows with events which do not belong 
to the Eschaton,’5° but this is clearly not so in 21:25-27. Conzel- 
mann says that at 21:8 Luke avoids bastleta (= kingdom) to pre- 
vent a wrong understanding; yet only Luke has basileia at 21:31, 
over against Mark 13:29 and Matt. 24:33. Nor is it clear that Luke 
attaches no eschatological significance to the encirclement of Jeru- 
salem, or that the Parousia is pushed back in time—especially in 
view of 21:31b,32. Why “this generation” should mean anything 
other than the same phrase in Mark is not demonstrated. 


These passages standing in the text of Luke-Acts call for a better 
explanation than the one put forward by Conzelmann and Grasser. 
The existence of these passages casts serious doubt on the thesis 
that Luke’s main problem was the delay of the Parousia, or that, 
as a result, he is un-eschatological. 

How then are we to understand the eschatology in Luke-Acts? 


16H]. Cadbury, “Acts and Eschatology,” The Background of the 
New medion and its Eschatology (Cambridge, 1956), p. 310. 

47Conzelmann, op cit., p. 104. 

48Tbid., pp. 104, 105. ; 

497 bid., p. 107; also Grasser, op. cit., p. 190. 

50Conzelmann, op. cit., p. 126. 
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Let us try to put ourselves in the position of those who were the 
first readers of Luke-Acts. How did they understand it? 

The terminus a quo for the date of Luke-Acts is the time of Paul’s 
imprisonment in Rome, the last event in Acts. The date was in the 
early 60’s. Even if Luke-Acts were written immediately thereafter, 
the rumble of war over Jerusalem was beginning. Therefore, the 
statement in 21:20, “When you see Jerusalem surrounded by armies, 
then you know that her desolation (eremosis) has come near,” would 
be most significant. The reader would know that this part of the 
eschatological prediction was about to take place. 

What about the other things which had to take place? What is 
said in 21:10-19 has already taken place, according to the Acts ac- 
count.5! The reader can find in Acts an earthquake (16:26) and 
famine (11:28), signs and wonders (4:30; 8:13; etc.), imprison- 
ments (4:8; etc.) and trials before rulers of the synagogues (4:5; 
etc.), kings (26) and governors (18:12; etc.). And the bearing of 
testimony (marturion) is precisely what Peter and the others do 
throughout Acts (3:15; etc.)—and this they do being “filled with 
the Spirit” (4:8; etc.). They are hated, and some—Stephen and 
James—are killed. Jesus said that the End would not come until 
these things happened (21:9), but to the reader of Luke-Acts, they 
have happened. And now the war of Jerusalem fulfills the impor- 
tant prophecy concerning the ‘Abomination of Desolation” (Cf. 
Mark 13:14; Matt. 24:15). Now the reader is placed in the same 
situation as those in Thessalonica: they must be ready at any time. 
All has been fulfilled, except the final cosmic signs (21:25-27). They 
await the Parousia and the glorious, eternal kingdom. 

With this understanding of Luke 21, is it not possible to see some 
significance to the ending of Acts? Mark 18:10 announced that the 
gospel must be preached to the Gentiles. What the risen Lord says 
in Acts 1:8 is essentially the same. When Paul reached Rome, in 
a representative way, he had carried the Gospel to all the Gentiles. 
Perhaps, then, it is significant that Luke closes his work with Paul 
proclaiming the Kingdom of God (Acts 28:31). This is the proper 
note on which to close his work because now all things have been 
accomplished, except the Parousia and the final coming of the glo- 
rious Kingdom. Luke is as eschatological as any writer. His whole 
theme might be summed up in Paul’s words: “But now salvation is 
nearer to us” (Rom. 18:11). 


51Or perhaps we should limit this to 21:12-19. The events of verses 


Ladd may be meant to parallel the cosmic signs spoken of in verses 
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Exegetical Notes 


J. W. Roberts 


THE PREPOSITION EIS AFTER THE VERBS PISTEUO AND 
BAPTIZO 


Recently a preacher sent to my desk an excerpt from his church 
bulletin in which he had made the interpretation that believers are 
baptized “into” Christ (Gal. 3:27 and Rom. 6:8) but that people 
believe in Christ but never are said to believe into Christ. From 
this the inference was drawn that it is proper to think of those, even 
believers, who are unbaptized as outside of Christ and unsaved. 


Along with this he sent a note handed to him from a preacher 
friend who said, 

This paragraph is simple and would be persuasive to those 
who know only the King James Version slightly. But for 
people who know better, the argument is invalid. The Greek 
word that is translated “into” in Romans 6:2,4 and Gal. 3:27 
is the same word (eis) that is translated “in” in John 3:16 and 
“on” in Jno. 3:18, 36 and T:31. So these passages in Jno. could 
be translated “believe into Him.” Eph. 4:15 says people may 
grow into (eis) him. You say that “unbaptized believers” are 
out of Christ, hence lost. But Peter said all who believe in (ezs) 
him receive remission of sins (Acts 10:48). 

Does it follow that because both the verb pisteuo (“believe”) and 
baptizo (“baptize”) have the same preposition following them that 
the meaning of the preposition is the same? Is the translation ‘“be- 
lieve into” permissible as the English equivalent of the Greek pisteuo 
eis? To this writer this conclusion does not follow. 


Prepositions in Greek as in English often have different meanings 
in different situations. Many of these different meanings are idio- 
matic. The same preposition in some places means “against.” This 
is true in Mark 3:29 where we have the expression “blaspheme 
against the Holy Spirit.” Does it thus follow because this is the 
same word as used in John 8:16 and Gal. 3:27 that we should trans- 
late “believe against Jesus Christ” and “be baptized against Christ’’? 


After the verb pisteuo (‘believe’) the preposition eis denotes the 
object of the subject’s faith. It expresses the one in whom the sub- 
ject of the verb has faith or trusts. To translate “believe into” 
would not express that idea. Arndt and Gingrich’s translation of 
Bauer’s Greek Lexicon says, 

Believe (in) trust, of relig. belief in a special sense, as faith 
in the Divinity that lays special emphasis on trust in his 
power and his nearness to help, in addition to being convinced 
that he exists and that his revelations or disclosures are true. 
In our lit. God and Christ are objects of this faith. The ob- 
ject is given.—a. in the dative ... b. with ews... 


1Arndt, William F., and Gingrich, F. Wilbur, A Greek-English 
Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early Christian, Litera- 
ture (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1957). Art. pisteuo. 
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Baptizo eis (“baptize into”) does not carry the same meaning for 
the preposition. It would not mean baptize in Christ in the sense 
of “believe in or trust in Christ” for there is no object involved in 
its meaning comparable to the object of pisteuo. 


Baptizo eis actually has several different meanings.* First it 
expresses the element into which someone or something is dipped or 
submerged, just as we say, “dip the mop into the water.” Thus 
Mark 1:9 has “he was baptized of John eis the Jordan.” Secondly, 
baptizo eis is telic, expressing the purpose for which one may be 
baptized. Thus Mark says, “John preached a baptism of repentance 
for (eis) the remission of sins.” Then too one finds (correct text) 
“preach repentance for (eis) remission of sins” (Luke 24:47). These 
are parallel to Acts 2:38, “Repent and be baptized for (eis) the re- 
mission of sins” and show that repentance and baptism are both 
conditions for receiving forgiveness of sins in the name of Jesus 
Christ. 


One also finds baptizo eis onoma (“baptize into the name of some- 
one”) in the New Testament. This seems to be different from bap- 
tize in the name of. It probably has the sense of baptize into a 
relationship or to the account of one. Thus Dr. F. F. Bruce’s recent 
commentary says of Acts 8:16, 


The phrase eis to onoma is common in a commercial context, 
where some property is transferred or paid “into the name of 
someone.” So the person baptized ‘into the name of the Lord 
Jesus” bears public witness that he has become the property of 
Jesus and that Jesus is his Lord and Owner. 


This brings us to the passages in question, Rom. 6:3 and Gal. 3: 
27. Some have sought to find a meaning of baptized “into a fel- 
lowship with” or “into a relationship with” in these passages.4 This 
would follow as a result from “baptized into” but would not be 
what the passage actually says. This writer thinks that undoubtedly 
those commentators are right who like Bishop Wordsworth see in 
the phrase the idea of incorporation into Christ’s body. The mean- 
ing is transitional or initiatory, and the point of background is that 
of the mystic body of Christ and incorporation into union with him 
in his body. Modern scholarship has done much work on this sub- 
ject of union with Christ in his body. This is the commonly accepted 
meaning of the phrase “in Christ” in Paul. It is certainly in line 
with this concept that baptism eis Christ has the incorporative or 
transitional meaning. This is confirmed by 1 Cor. 12:18, “baptized 
into (eis) one body.” Compare Arndt and Gingrich, “The effect of 
baptism is to bring all those baptized eis hen soma (into one body 
—JWR). 1 Cor. 12:13.” 


“Compare E. Dewitt Burton, Galatians (I.C.C.), ad loc. 


8F .F. Bruce, Commentar: the Book Act i 
Tee aren y on the Book of Acts (Grand Rapids, 


4Cf. Burton, op. cit. 
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The sense of incorporation into the body of Christ is thus the 
natural meaning of the phrase. 

It follows therefore that eis following the verbs “believe” and “be 
baptized” means something altogether different. The translations 


“believe in” and “be baptized into” Christ seem to be the best 
translations. 
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Book Reviews 


Editor, Pat Harrell 


N. T. Backgrounds 

One of the great services that 
the paper-back book industry is 
providing to scholarship is the 
reprinting of classic texts which 
for some time have been out-of- 
print. Such is the service which 
Dover Publications has rendered 
in reprinting four of the classic 
works of Franz Cumont, the 
great Belgian scholar and _ his- 
torian of religions. Cumont, the 
sometime professor at the Uni- 
versity of Ghent who died in 
1947, has put scholarship in his 
debt for his studies of literature, 
philosophy and religion (espe- 
cially Mithraism) in the Roman 
Empire. 

The Mysteries of Mithra. Trans- 
lated by T. J. McCormack. 
New York: Dover Publications 
(T 323), 1956. xiv-+239 pp. 70 
illust., map. $1.85. 

Cumont’s fame as an expert on 
Mithraism began with the pub- 
lication of his classic work, 
Textes et Monuments figurés 
relatifs aux mystéres de Mithras 
(Brussels, 1896-99). He followed 
with a summary account of this 
important oriental cult, Les Mys- 
téres de Mithras, from the sec- 
ond edition of which McCormack 
made this English translation in 
1908. The French edition was 
again revised in 1913. 

Subsequent archeological finds, 
etc., have made Cumont’s early 


work somewhat out of date (see 
K. Latte, Rémische Religionsge- 
schichte, Munich, 1960, p. 350). 
Nevertheless, it remains an im- 
portant basic work, not to be dis- 
carded, but to be augmented, as 
with the new evidence presented 
in M. J. Vermaseren’s Collec- 
tion, Corpus inscriptionum et 
monumentorum religionis Mith- 
riace, Bd. 1, 1956. 

The students of Christian 
backgrounds and history will 
find this work especially rele- 
vant when Cumont discusses 
“Mithraism and the Religions of 
the Empire.” Here the struggle 
between the Mithraic Mysteries 
and Christianity in the early 
centuries of the church are dis- 
cussed in some detail, showing 
not only how the church opposed 
this pagan religion, but also how 
she was influenced by it. 


The Oriental Religions in Roman 
Paganism. Introduction by 
Grant Showerman. Dover Pub- 
lications (T 321), 1956. xxiv-+ 
298pp. $1.75. 

In 1906 Cumont published a 
general study which surveyed 
the oriental cults which made an 
impression on the Roman Em- 
pire. The English translation 
was made from the _ second 
French edition of 1909, and a 
fourth French edition appeared 
in 1929. 

More valuable to the student 
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of Christian backgrounds than 
his work on Mithra, this work of 
- Cumont helps to paint a clear 
picture of the differences be- 
tween the East and West in the 
Roman Empire. In describing 
how the eastern religions spread 
and were received by the people 
—they “acted upon the senses, 
the intellect and the conscience, 
and therefore gained a hold on 
the entire man” (p. 48)—one can 
more readily understand the fac- 
tors which helped and the fac- 
tors which hindered the spread 
of Christianity. 


Cumont deals in _ successive 
chapters with the Cybele Myste- 
ries from Asia Minor, the Isis 
Cult from Egypt, the Syrian 
Goddess from Syria, and Mith- 
raism from Persia. A chapter 
is devoted to astrology and mag- 
ic, and the final chapter con- 
cerns the transformation of Ro- 
man paganism. Over 70 pages 
of notes and an index complete 
the volume. 


In view of the theories in 
which Christianity is seen as 
“i4st another mystery religion” 
(as put forth in the classic work 
by R. Reitzenstein, Die Hel- 
lenistischen Mysterienreligionen, 
Leipzig, 1910), the student of 
Christian backgrounds and _his- 
tory should acquaint himself 
with the “mysteries.” Cumont’s 
work, still a classic, provides a 
good basic text for such a study. 
Of course, subsequent scholar- 
ship necessitates that any book 
published 50 years ago receive 


only a qualified recommenda- 
tion. For instance, Cumont’s 
statement regarding Emperor- 


worship, “the only official wor- 
ship required of every one by the 


government as a proof of loyalty” 
(p. 22), must be modified by the 
work of A. D. Nock (as in Cam- 
bridge Ancient. History, vol. 10 
(1934), pp. 481 ff.). 


Astrology and Religion Among 
the Greeks and Romans. New 
York: Dover Publications (T 
581), 1960, xix+115 pp. $1.35. 


This work represents Cumont’s 
Lectures on the History of Reli- 
gions, delivered before several 
American audiences in 1911- 
1912. 


After surveying the subject of 
astrology, astral religion, astron- 
omy, etc., among the Chaldeans, 
then in Babylonia and Greece, 
and finally in the West, Cumont 
treats his subject topically: the- 
ology, ethics and _ eschatology. 
This most interesting—as well 
as valuable—discussion includes 
such matters as: the calendar, 
sacred numbers, fatalism, asceti- 
cism, immortality of the soul, 
etc. 


After Life in Roman Paganism. 
New York: Dover Publications 
(T 573), 1959. xv-+-226 pp. 
$1.85. 


One of the latest—and in some 
ways, one of the most valuable— 
of Cumont’s works is this, the 
Silliman Lectures delivered at 
Yale University and published 
in 1922. 

One’s view of life-after-death 
is extremely important, especial- 
ly as it influences one’s view of 
the present world. Cumont’s ini- 
tial chapter surveys the chang- 
ing views of after-life from the 
primitive ideas of the grave to 
the sophisticated views of im- 
mortality of the soul. This sur- 
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vey not only treats well the sub- 
ject intended, but it also paints 
a clear and vivid picture of the 
ancient world with her philo- 
sophical and religious groupings. 


In view of the recent discus- 
sions precipitated by Oscar Cull- 
mann’s Ingersoll Lecture at Har- 
vard, Immortality of the Soul or 
Resurrection of the Dead? (re- 
viewed by Brown Kinnard, Jr. 
in Restoration Quarterly 4 
(1960), pp. 160-162) this work 
by Cumont clearly sets forth 
what is involved when one 
speaks of “immortality of the 
soul.” 

Roy Bowen Ward 
Arlington, Massachusetts 


EMILIO GABBA, Iscrizioni, greche 
ée latine per lo studio della 
Bibbia (Sintesi dell’Oriente e 
della Bibbia, n. 3), Torino, 
Marietti, 1958, pp. 126, tavole 
10. 


A small but useful book in 
which we find 85 Greek and 
Latin inscriptions, illustrating 
Biblical history from the Macca- 
bean times to the death of the 
apostles. Of each inscription 
the author presents the original 
text, an Italian translation, a 
short commentary with an ac- 
curate bibliography. The  in- 
quiry is well performed and 
inquiry is well performed and 
carried out personally. He can, 
for instance, improve the read- 
ing of the inscription with the 
name of Q. Sergius Paulus, pro- 
consul of Cyprus (p. 71). 
Through the study of Arsinoe’s 
epitaph (pp. 42-44 ef. Zeitsch. 
fiir Neutestamentl. Wissenschaft 
22, 1923, 283 = Corpus Inscrip- 
tonum Iudaicarum, by J. B. 


Frey. vol. II, Citta del Vaticano, 
1952, n. 1510), we know that the 
word prototokos was used even 
when there were no other broth- 
ers. It indeed applied to the 
child of the woman Arsinoe, who 
died when she was giving birth 
to her “first-son.” It is there- 
fore too superficial in proving 
that Jesus had other brothers, 
to adduce the word prototokos 
used by Luke 2:7 (see J. B. 
Frey, “La signification du terme 
prototokos d’aprés une inscription 
juive,” in Biblica, 2, 1930, 373- 
390). 

About the census held by Qui- 
rinius according to Luke 2:1-3, 
E. Gabba, studying the inscrip- 
tion of CIL 6687=ILS, 2683, 
concludes that the question is 
today without any sufficient ex- 
planation (pp. 52-61). He cites, 
however, the conclusion of H. V. 
Instinsky (Das Jahr des Geburt 
Christi, Miinchen, 1957) accord- 
ing to which “the historical sug- 
gestions” are favorable to the 
Lucan statement. A complete 
analytic index and a series of 10 
tables reproducing the most im- 
portant inscriptions, increase 
the value of this short but im- 
portant work. 

Fausto Salvoni 


Theology 
Dynamics of Faith, by PAUL TIL- 
LICH. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, Harper Torchbooks/ 
The Cloister Library, 1958. 


The situation that calls forth 
this book, Tillich states, is the 
misunderstanding and confusion 
that has arisen over the word 
“faith.” He feels that the only 
way to cope with this problem is 
to reinterpret the word and re- 
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move the confusing and distort- 
ing connotations. 


Tillich defines faith as “ulti- 
mate concern.” An _ ultimate 
concern demands the total in- 
volvement of him who accepts 
this ultimate concern. Further- 
more, it offers ultimate fulfill- 
ment, and this is true in spite of 
the fact that such a concern may 
require the surrender or sacri- 
fice of other desires and wishes 
of the individual. Faith under- 
stood as ultimate concern re- 
quires the total involvement of 
the whole personality. It is the 
unity of every element in the 
centered self. 


Ultimate concern is concern 
about what is experienced as ul- 
timate. The ultimacy of the 
concern proceeds in two direc- 
tions. It unites the subjective 
and the objective sides of faith. 
It is the fides qua creditur, and 
the fides quae creditur. The 
danger of a faith is that it is 
not “really” ultimate, and thus 
an “idolatrous” faith, i.e., the 
finite which claims _ infinity 
without having it (as eg. a na- 
tion or success). Since an idol- 
atrous faith elevates a finite re- 
ality to the rank of ultimacy, it 
eventually leads to ‘existential 
disappointment.” 


Faith as ultimate concern 
creates a community in which a 
common language is spoken ex- 
pressing the ultimate concern. 
The creedal expression of this 
faith is formulated and defended 
because of the totally involving 
nature of faith. It is here that 


Tillich sees a danger. Creedal 
formulations should include 
their own self-criticism, .e., 


they must never become ultimate 


in themselves. Faith in creedal 


formulation per se becomes 
“static,” losing its dynamic qual- 
ities. The true “protestant 


principle” is self-critical and 
places all of its creedal formu- 
lations “under the cross” of self- 
denial in the presence of the ul- 
timate. 


Only symbolic language can 
express faith, for only symbols 
can express the ultimate. Tillich 
discusses six characteristics of 
symbols. Among these charac- 
teristics, significant to his thesis 
is the characteristic of symbols 
as having similarity to a “living 
being,” i.e., they grow, and they 
die. “They grow when the situ- 
ation is ripe for them, and they 
die when the situation changes 

. they die because they can 
no longer produce response in 
the group where they originally 
found expression.” 


The fundamental symbol of 
our ultimate concern is God. 
The only real form of atheism is 
indifference toward the ultimate 
concern. Tillich does not mean 
that God is simply a symbol. He 
cryptically states, “God is a 
symbol for God.” By this, Til- 
lich means that in the notion of 
God we distinguish the element 
of ultimacy (which is immedi- 
ately experienced, and not sym- 
bolically) from the element of 
concreteness, which is taken 
from our ordinary experience 
and symbolically applied to God. 
It is with this explanation that 
Tillich’s often misunderstood 
statement, “God does not exist,” 
becomes more understandable. 
Tillich believes that the true 
question is, which symbols, or set 
of symbols, best express the ulti- 
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mate, without becoming idola- 
trous. There is always the dan- 
ger that our devised symbols of 
God take on themselves the ele- 
ment of ultimacy. 

Myths are also symbols of 
faith combined in stories about 
divine-human encounter. These 
“stories of the gods” are put into 
the “framework of time and 
space,” although the ultimate by 
definition really cannot be con- 
fined to the world of finite 
things. Myths should never be 
understood as literal. When this 
is done they become idolatrous 
and turn attention to themselves 
rather than to the “really ulti- 
mate.” Myths must always be 
accepted as “broken”; that is, 
they must always be understood 
as only symbols of faith—ex- 
pressions of the ultimate con- 
cern. Christianity with its sto- 
ries of the virgin birth, the in- 
carnation, the resurrection, and 
the second coming, must be ac- 
cepted as a “broken myth,” ac- 
cording to Tillich. 

In the chapter entitled “The 
Truth of Faith,” Tillich dis- 
cusses the question, whether, and 
in what sense, faith can be 
judged in terms of truth. The 
age old problem of faith and 
reason is overcome if faith is 
understood as ultimate concern. 
Tillich defines reason, first as a 
“tool,” and secondly, as “the 
meaningful structure of mind 
and reality.” Reason is the pre- 
condition of faith. Faith is the 
act in which reason reaches ec- 
statically beyond itself. The 
problem of revelation and reason 
is similarly overcome by the way 
that Tillich defines revelation: 


Revelation is first of all 
the experience in which an 


ultimate concern grasps the 
human mind and creates a 
community in which this con- 
cern expresses itself in sym- 
bols of action, imagination 
and thought we Itsishan 
event in which the ultimate 
becomes manifest in an ulti- 
mate concern, shaking and 
transforming the given situa- 
tion in religion and culture... 
It is man’s total structure as 
a rational being which is 
grasped and changed by the 
revelatory manifestation of 
an ultimate concern (p. 79). 
Tillich proceeds to demonstrate 
the concrete relation of faith to 
the several forms of cognitive 
reason—the scientific, the his- 
torical, and the philosophical. He 
asks what the meaning of truth 
in faith is, what its criteria are, 
and how it is related to other 
forms of truth with other cri- 
teria. In regard to scientific 
truth, Tillich feels that the truth 
of faith belongs to a different 
dimension. Scientific truth, 
and the truth of faith have no 
conflict. Neither has any power 
over the other. 


Concerning historical truth, 
Tillich sees a difference in this 
and scientific truth. History re- 
ports unique events, not (as 
science) repeatable processes 
which can be tested again and 
again. Furthermore, history 
does not simply give a series of 
facts, it tries to understand these 
facts in their origins, their rela- 
tions, and their meanings. But 
Tillich insists that historical 
truth must first of all be factual. 
By this he means that faith can- 
not guarantee factual truth. But 
faith does have the task of in- 
terpreting the meaning of the 
facts “from the point of view of 
man’s ultimate concern.” By 
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this. process historical truth is 
transferred into the dimension of 
the truth of faith. As to the 
question of the “historical Je- 
sus,” Tillich believes that his- 
torical research has made it 
quite clear that there is no way 
to get at the ipsissima verba of 
Jesus, or the actual events sur- 
rounding his life. But this 
should not disturb us, Tillich 
says, for 
the truth of faith cannot be 
made dependent on the his- 
torical character of the holy 
writings and the legends in 
which faith has expressed it- 
self. It is a disastrous dis- 
tortion of the meaning of 
faith to identify it with the 
belief in the historical valid- 
ity of the Biblical stories. 
Thus it turns out that faith need 
not be disturbed by the results 
of critical research, no matter 
how negative their results may 
be. Tillich feels that this inde- 
pendence of historical truth “is 
one of the most important con- 
sequences of the understanding 
of faith as the state of ultimate 
concern.” 


To the question, what really is 
the truth of faith and what are 
its criteria?—Tillich replies that 
the answer must come from the 
nature of faith as the state of 
being ultimately concerned. This 
implies a subjective and an ob- 
jective aspect. From the sub- 
jective aspect a faith is true if it 
adequately expresses an ultimate 
concern. From the objective as- 
pect a faith is true “if its con- 
tent is the really ultimate.” By 
“adequately” Tillich means the 
power of expressing the ultimate 
concern -in such -a way that it 
creates ‘reply, action, and com- 
munication. By “really  ulti- 


mate” Tillich means “not idola- 
trous.” The criterion of faith 
then contains a “yes” and a “no.” 
“The criterion contains a yes— 
it does not reject any truth of 
faith in whatever form it may 
appear in the history of faith— 
and it contains a no—it does not 
accept any truth of faith as ul- 
timate except the one that no 
man possesses it.” 


Finally. Tillich raises the 
question of the encounter of 
faith with faith. Intolerance 
can be understood as a corollary 
to the totally involving nature of 
faith. But a faith must always 
be self-critical, and not allow its 
own symbolic expressions of the 
ultimate to become idolatrous. 
In the encounter of faith with 
faith there must always be the 
acknowledgement that an _ ulti- 
mate concern is not a matter of 
arguments, and it must be real- 
ized that in the expressions of 
an ultimate concern there are 
elements which are subject to 
discussion on the pure cognitive 
level. There is no way of reach- 
ing unity except by distinguish- 
ing ultimacy itself from that in 
which ultimacy expresses itself. 
Faith may never be able to ex- 
press itself in one concrete sym- 
bol. But Christianity expresses 
the awareness of the conditional 
and non-ultimate character of its 
symbols, in the symbol of the 
“cross of the Christ.” 

In spite of the rather obvious 


statement that unquestionably 
Tillich has profound insight into 


eontemporary theological prob- 
lems, certain questions arise. 
But we will concentrate our 


questions on one general area— 
the relation of Tillich’s views to 
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what might be called orthodox 
Christian theology. This seems 
to be a legitimate approach, since 
Tillich is generally regarded as 
a prominent Christian theologian. 


First, when Tillich defines 
faith as “ultimate concern” is 
this a sufficient definition, does 
it do justice to the “historical” 
aspect of Christianity? Chris- 
tianity has never denied in prin- 
ciple the totally involving nature 
of faith. It has always accepted 
the “commitment” aspect of 
faith. But it has also generally 
required a certain “objective 
concreteness of content’ to this 
commitment. And this concrete- 
ness has been in the historical 
reality of the events surrounding 
the figure of Jesus. When Til- 
lich says that the truth of faith 
is the adequacy of its expression 
of an ultimate concern, we won- 
der if this leaves any room for 
the particularity of what ortho- 
dox Christianity says took place 
in the event of Jesus? 


This of course leads directly 
into the question of the historic- 
ity of the stories of the New 
Testament. It is probably the 
results of a negative answer to 
this problem that has given im- 
petus to much of Tillich’s work. 
Tillich no doubt feels that he 
has saved the essence of Chris- 
tianity from the negative work 
of the historical critic, by lifting 
the kerygmatic essence high 
above the crumbling historical 
base. Tillich seems to reveal 
these presuppositions when he 
states that it is only with the 
slightest probability that the 
events and words of Jesus can 
be recovered. Thus Tillich cer- 
tainly does not feel that he is do- 


ing Christianity a disfavor when 
he speaks of the Jesus stories 
as myths. 


But the question is raised 
whether it is possible to sep- 
arate the kerygmatic essence of 
Christianity from his historical 
foundations as it is presented in 
the New Testament. And sec- 
ondly it is asked on what basis 
Tillich calls the “stories” and 
“events” of the Bible ‘myths’? 
Tillich calls for ‘“demythologiza- 
tion,” but it would seem that 
many of the “myths” that Til- 
lich refers to have already been 
demythologized by the Biblical 
writers themselves; for example, 
the incarnation, death, and res- 
urrection. It appears incorrect 
to refer to these events at least 
as “myths.” This is quite apart 
from the question whether these 
events are true or not. This is 
another matter. But can these 
stories be classed as myths? 
Classical Greek myths are not 
generally presented in Greek lit- 
erature as ever having recent 
historical actuality—much less 
within 30-60 years, as all of the 
New Testament “myths” have. 
The events concerning Jesus as 
presented in the New Testament 
are presented as actual events, 
not as mythological tales contain- 
ing a symbolic meaning. 


There seems to be no evidence 
that the New Testament writers 
regarded what they were re- 
cording as any other than actual 
historical events. Indeed the 
theological conclusions they draw 
leave no doubt but that they be- 
lieved the events literally. Apart 
from this literalness they would 
have felt that their doctrine was 
pointless. 
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It is clear that Tillich does 
not so regard the events. On 
what basis? Tillich may answer, 
on the basis of the work of his- 
torico-critical inquiry. But not 
all historical critics would agree 
with Tillich. There is a wide 
range of views. This leads us 
to question Tillich when he says 
that faith cannot establish the 
factuality of events. Does not 
faith play a vital role in such 
matters? Historical events 
(other than immediately experi- 
enced ones) are established in- 
ductively from available data. 
And the question of “available 
data,” and its reliability in- 
volves one’s judgments of val- 
ues, and one’s philosophical pre- 
suppositions determine one’s 
sense of values. Thus the whole 
person including his predetermi- 
nations to “believe” or “not to 
believe” play an inextricable role 
in the establishment of the fac- 
tuality of events. It is possible 
therefore that Tillich’s philosoph- 
ical presuppositions have pre- 
cluded the possibility of the fac- 
tuality of the Jesus stories in 
the New Testament. 


Tillich defines the truth of 
faith as two-fold—‘subjective” 
and “objective.” His meaning of 
the “subjective” is clear enough, 
i.e. “if faith expresses an ulti- 
mate concern in such a way that 
it creates reply, action, and com- 
munication.” But his meaning 
of “objective” is not clear. The 
truth of the objective is “if its 
content is the really ultimate.” 
But what is the “really ulti- 
mate’? Tillich’s answer is, ‘not 
idolatrous.” But this does not 
help much, because a _ negative 
definition is really not a defini- 


tion. Tillich says the symbol of 
the ultimate is God. Does this 
mean that God is a symbol of the 
“existential concerns” of man? 
Or does the ultimate have onto- 
logical qualities? 

This leads us to ask finally, 
what is the role of Tillich in the 
book under review? Is he a 
Christian theologian, or is he an 
admittedly profound philosopher 
of religion? Since he attempts 
to do what we believe cannot le- 
gitimately be done, i.e., separate 
the meaning of Christianity from 
its historical foundation, we 
must class him as the latter. 
Now this does not necessarily 
take away many excellent things 
that Tillich says, but we believe 
it does help to place him in a 
proper perspective. 

Don H. McGaughey 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


Homiletical 
In the Minister’s Workshop. By 

HALFORD E. Luccock. New 

York & Nashville: Abingdon 

Press, 1944. 254 pp. (Apex 

Books, $1.25) 

Ministers are fortunate to 
have this stimulating book by the 
late Dr. Luccock put into a pa- 
perback edition. “As the title 
indicates, it is concerned with 
the problems of the preacher’s 
workshop. It undertakes the 
practical task of trying to bring 
some specific and concrete help 
in the craftsmanship of the mak- 
ing of a sermon” (p. 7). 

The initial chapter, “Behind 
the Minister,” helps the preacher 
keep his proper perspective that 
he is only a means of communi- 
cation. “The primary fact about 
preaching is that which is behind 
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the preacher—the reality of a 
God who speaks. Any discussion 
which does not begin there, might 
as well not begin at all” (p. 11). 

Other penetrating chapters 
deal with “The Minister Him- 
self,” a problem that is often 
overlooked entirely by . the 
preacher and without objectivity 
by others; “Sermons Are Tools”; 
“The Importance of Preaching,” 
which is begun with Paul’s poign- 
ant question, “How shall they 
hear without a preacher?”; and 


nineteen other topics that should 
fit into the minister’s homiletical 
tool chest. 

If the man in the pew could 
reflect on this title, he may star- 
tle the minister by remarking 
that from the sermons delivered 
in the pulpit, the preacher’s tools 
must be for woodworking in- 
stead of preaching. Here is a 
tool that should be utilized by 
God’s craftsman, the preacher. 

C. F. Myer, Jr. 
Levittown, Pennsylvania 
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An Introduction: 
The Task and Method of Exegesis 


Abraham J. Malherbe 


Exegesis is the basic discipline, not only of N. T. studies, but of 
theology. As to form, theology must always be the exegesis of Scrip- 
ture.1 Exegesis must govern theology. Theology must not be al- 
lowed to rule exegesis, for then this discipline loses its character and 
becomes eisegesis. The history of the interpretation of the N. T. 
shows that the relationship between exegesis and theology has not 
always been discerned clearly. It is the purpose of this collection of 
‘articles to contribute to the interpretation of the N. T. both from 
the standpoint of method and from the standpoint of the history of 
the interpretation of the N. T. The present article finds its place 
in this collection by virtue of its attempt to contribute to obtaining a 
clearer perspective of the task of exegesis, and through advancing 
considerations for a methodology for the exegesis of the N. T. 


The Task of Exegesis 


The task of the exegete is, first and foremost, an historical one. 
“Exegesis is thought of as the procedure for establishing the original 
meaning of a literary text by the use of philological and historical 
tools.”2 The exegete is thus an historian and not a theologian. The 
difficulty enters when we realize that everyone has certain theological 
presuppositions. The exegete’s task is to read the text and explain 
it—a task which is as difficult to describe as it is difficult to perform. 
Exegesis has a part in the problems which flow forth from any writ- 
ing which is separated from us by centuries and is transmitted to 
us in another language. But the N. T. is different from any other 
writing which is so transmitted to us. It is different since, although 
directed to the people of the first century, it is also directed to peo- 
ple of all time.* 

It is precisely because of this understanding of Scripture that the 
method, and so the results of exegesis, sometimes suffers. The 
writers of the Bible were not mere chroniclers. The events they re- 
corded had the meaning of revelation for them, and that was the 


1Cf. R. Bultmann, “Die Frage der ‘dialektischen’ Theologie,” in 
Zwischen den Zeiten, 1926, p. 59. : eae, 

2James J. Mays, Exegesis as a theological discipline, Inaugural 
address delivered at Union Theol. Sem., Richmond, Va., April 20, 
19 


60. 

8Cf. William A. Irwin in Journal of Biblical Literature 78 (1959), 

ehbae 

4, P. Groenewald, Die Eksegese van die Nuwe Testament, Inaug. 
add., Univ. of Pretoria, 1938, p. 4; cf. E. C. Blackman, “The Task 
of Exegesis,” in The Background of the N. T. and Its Eschatology, 
edd. W. D. Davies and D. Daube, Cambridge, 1956, p. 4. 
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reason they recorded them.5 To understand the intent and the 
meaning of the Biblical writers, therefore, we should have empathy 
with them, and this means that when we read them we go outside 
the area of impersonal analysis of literary documents. The area of 
hermeneutics is thus a necessary corollary to the area of exegesis. 
It should be recognized that the division of Biblical interpretation 
in which exegesis and hermeneutics fall into different treatments, as 
in the present collection, is really an artificial one.6 This division 
is adopted purely for the sake of convenience. This article should 
be read in conjunction with the one by Don H. McGaughey in this 
issue. 

Hermeneutics means, literally, the discipline of interpretation. No 
one comes to the N. T. without any preconceptions “as though he 
were the blank report paper on which the objective measurable data 
from a controlled experiment is to be recorded.”? The task of 
hermeneutics is to make a synthesis of the results of exegesis, and 
to make it relevant to the reader. Making it relevant involves a 
personal element with all its presuppositions, and this means that 
we interpret the material. The question to decide is not whether 
interpretation exists in a proper application of exegesis or not. 
What is to be decided is whether a particular interpretation is valid 
or not. 


The admission that presuppositions are present does not mean 
that we are therefore adrift in a sea of subjectivity. ‘“Presupposi- 
tion” has become a scareword because “scientific” exegesis, in its 
opposition to “theological” exegesis, charged that the latter allowed 
its practice to be dominated by dogmatic propositions. In reaction 
to this charge it was and is denied that any presuppositions exist in 
exegesis.2 A more legitimate response would have been that pre- 
suppositions do indeed exist, but that the validity, and not the ex- 
istence of these presuppositions is the real issue in the interpretation 
of the N. T. This fact has come to be recognized in the battle be- 
tween Barth and Bultmann over the nature of hermeneutics. Both 
agree that presuppositions are a part of hermeneutics.9 


The issues which are important for us in our present concern are 
clearly accented in the method of exegesis followed by the history of 
religions school, the so-called religionsgeschichtliche Schule, which 


5Cf. G. E. Wright, God Who Acts, p. 66f.; T. W. Manson in The 
Interpretation of the Bible, ed. C. W. Dugmore, p. 94; R. M. Grant, 
The Bibie in the Church, p. 182; R. L. P. Milburn, Early Christian 
Interpretation of History, p. 4. 

Cf. the articles in Journal of Biblical Interpretation 77 (1958) by 
Muilenberg, Rylaarsdam and Stendahl for a recent discussion of the 
historical method and the present day situation. 

™ays, op. cit., p. 28. 

8Tbid. 

; ®Cf. R. Bultmann, Glauben und Verstehen, Tiibingen, 1954, Teast ies 
“Is Exegesis without Presuppositions Possible?” in Existence and 


gene Sn 289-296; K. Barth, Church Dogmatics, Edinburgh, 1956, 
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arose in Germany at the end of the nineteenth, and the beginning 
of the twentieth century, and which still exerts great influence on 
N. T. scholarship. These fathers of the historical-critical method 
involved themselves in the error of assuming that by the rejection of 
orthodox-dogmatic presuppositions they had opened the way to an 
appropriate exegesis. Actually, in place of these orthodox-dogmatie 
presuppositions, there appeared the new “dogmatic” premises of a 
theology determined by the Enlightenment, Romanticism, and Ideal- 
ism.1° In attacking the theological exegetical method, the weapon of 
the historical critic was, of course, history.11 The emphasis was on 
the fact that the Biblical text was a part of history, and that it had 
a history of its own. It was therefore to be placed in the relative 
and conditioned context of history. The text was thus to be studied 
in the same manner that any other ancient text is studied scientif- 
ically. 


What is actually questionable in this approach is its concept of 
history itself. “While it derived its awareness of the necessity of 
the category ‘historical’ from Scripture itself, it acquired its defini- 
tion of what history is from outside Scripture—and was born schizo- 
phrenic. It is not enough in interpretation merely to ask the his- 
torical question because the material belongs to history. One must 
also fashion a notion of history appropriate to the material so that 
in asking the question real interpretation is possible. This historical 
criticism up to our time has never successfully done.”12 The result 
has been that the process of exegesis ends in a fragmentation of the 
text in which literary fragments, historical documents, phenomeno- 
logical and linguistic elements clutter the view to such a degree that 
the text and its message are obscured, and true interpretation is im- 
possible. These are the fruits of a wrong presupposition. 


Since the category “historical” is inherent in Scripture itself, and 
since it has to be admitted that we do have presuppositions, a valid 
interpretation would be one in which the two are congruent. Such 
a method is one which proceeds from a Christological base. This pre- 
supposition is that in Christ a new meaning of history is revealed— 
revealed in the first century, but with a validity for all time. This 
presupposition was also that of the writers of the N. T. There is 


10Mays, op. cit., p. 8; cf. H. J. Kraus, Geschichte der historisch- 
kritischen Erforschung des Alten Testaments von der Reformation 
bis zur Gegenwart, Neukirken, p. 171. 

11J, Muilenberg, “Preface to Hermeneutics,” JBL 77 (1958), p. 19. 

12Mays, op. cit., p. 8; cf. C. K. Barrett, Yesterday, Today and For- 
ever. The New Testament Problem, Inaug. address, Univ. of Dur- 
ham, 12 May, 1959, p. 4: The N. T. student “is thus confronted not 
only with the problem of historicity, which is on the whole an aca- 
demic one, but also with the problem of history. History is not a 
matter of the past only, but an organic process in which past and 
present are inseparably related, and the way in which the N. T. 
history is presented compels the student of it to ask questions about 
God’s purpose, and his own place, in history.” 
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therefore no tension between our view of history and that of the N. 
T.. itself, and we can approach it as an object in history which not 
only can be interpreted today, but must be interpreted because it 
gives meaning to our own historical existence. 


But what does this understanding mean to us in our concern with 
exegetical method? Does it deny the value of the historical-critical 
method? Does it mean that what has been described as a valid pre- 
supposition will force dogmatic propositions into the text and so rule 
exegesis? To both of the last two questions the answer should be an 
emphatic “no.” The N. T., which is the explication of the Christolog- 
ical message, which is our presupposition, is nevertheless a phenom- 
enon in history, which not only gives meaning to history but partakes 
of it.. The Christ of faith is the same as the Christ of history.13 
Therefore, if the Biblical revelation is to be understood correctly, it 
must be subjected to the method of historical criticism. ‘Historical 
and. philological exegesis should define and describe the human and 
accidental setting within which the Biblical revelation has had to 
show itself at a given point of history.”14 Seen in this way, the 
Christological presupposition creates the framework within which the © 
text is to be studied, but its emphasis is to be on the hermeneutical 
aspects of interpretation, as hermeneutics is conceived of in this vol- 
ume. Christ is in a very real way the spiritual sense of interpreta- 
tion. ‘This provides us with both a canon of interpretation and a 
principle of unity.’’15 

The great contributions of historical criticism need thus not be 
surrendered. Indeed, they cannot be surrendered. If the presuppo- 
sition underlying historical criticism is a valid one, this method of 
exegesis makes for a more articulated theology, for it helps to under- 
stand the N. T. in its context.16 


The Method of Exegesis 
' We shall now list some considerations that must be present in the 


13Cf, Blackman, op. cit., p. 16ff. 

14Oscar Cullmann, “The Necessity and Function of Higher Criti- 
cism,” in The Student World, 1949, p. 127. 

15Blackman, op. cit., p. 22. 
_ This evaluation of historical criticism does not imply that all the 
judgments of its advocates can be accepted uncritically. Because of 
its insistence that the N. T. is to be understood as a collection of 
writings of one religion among others, it tends to interpret it in terms 
of the other religions which existed in the period of its origin. This 
attitude has the effect of seeing influence upon the N. T. by these 
other religions to a disproportionate degree. The uniqueness of the 
N. T. is thus slighted. This approach is also ultimately responsible 
for wrong judgments in connection with the dating and relevance of 
historical material. Minor methodological points also suffer. This 
should not have the effect on the exegete of discarding this basic 
approach, however, but should cause him to apply a sounder and more 
responsible historical method. “The excesses of rationalism are 


not cured by flight into irrationalism, but only by a t 
reason.” Blackman, op. cit., p. 10. : idee npen nee 
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exegesis of a N. T. text. The great danger in outlining a procedure 
to be followed in exegesis is that the impression can be left that the 
text is a synthetic composite of elements of text, language, context, 
background, etc. which can be peeled off like the layers of an onion. 
The text, however, is not a mere juxtaposition of elements without 
any mutual penetration. It is much rather a syncretistic blend of 
different elements in which mutual penetration has brought about a 
new entity. Any analysis of a text should therefore be conscious of 
two aspects of any one element: (1) the peculiar meaning that it 
has as an isolated entity, i.e., the meaning that it will contribute to 
the whole, and (2) the conditioning that it undergoes as part of the 
whole to which it contributes. The interpenetration which takes 
place in the second of these aspects cautions us against the danger 
of oversimplification which is attendant on the outlining of any 
simple exegetical procedure. 

Therefore, although the order in which the following elements of 
exegesis is presented seems a reasonable one, it will be found that it 
is unlikely that one will remain in one area of investigation without 
infringing on another. There are also cogent reasons why the order 
can be changed. 

Two further preliminary remarks need to be made. First, in this 
article it will not be possible to discuss all the tools to be used in exe- 
gesis. The reader is strongly urged to acquire the very excellent book 
by Frederick W. Danker, Multipurpose Tools for Bible Study (St. 
Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1960), which gives a thorough 
description and evaluation of the tools, and illustrates how to use 
them. This book will be of great value to the expert as well as to 
the non-expert. 

Secondly, it is self-evident that the reader of the N. T. who does 
not have a working knowledge of Greek is at an appreciable disad- 
vantage. This discussion will emphasize a method which presupposes 
such a knowledge, although suggestions will be made for those who 
do not have the gift of tongues. The latter are encouraged to ac- 
quire at least a rudimentary knowledge of Greek to the extent that 
they can use an interlinear Greek and English N. T. with discretion 
and can make use of critical commentaries and lexicons. Such a 
knowledge can be acquired with the aid of a book like D. F. Hudson, 
Teach Yourself N. T. Greek (New York: Associated Press, 1960). 
Perhaps it should be pointed out that the student of Greek soon 
learns that modesty with regard to his ability as a Greek scholar 
increases in proportion to the number of years devoted to the study 
of the language. 


Text 

The problem of text is treated in greater detail in the article by 
Frank Pack in this volume. Any exegesis has to begin with a study 
of the textual variants, and a textual base has to be arrived at 
through application of the accepted canons of textual criticism. This 
means, of course, that an edition of the Greek N. T. must be used 
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which contains a critical apparatus that shows the variants. Of this 
type of text, most readily available are that of The British and For- 
eign Bible Society, second edition (London, 1958), edited by G. D. 
Kilpatrick, and the Nestle text, twenty-fourth edition (Stuttgart, 
1960), edited by Kurt Aland. A new edition of Nestle, in which the 
apparatus will be altogether reworked and expanded, will be avail- 
able in the near future. Although the physical make-up of the for- 
mer is perhaps to be preferred, the Nestle-Aland text has more com- 
plete marginal notes which are of great value to the exegete. The 
chapter entitled “The Nestle Text” in Professor Danker’s book can 
be read with great profit by all who wish to draw from the tremen- 
dous riches of this little volume. 

Although the person who uses an English translation only will not 
be able to go into the intricacies of textual study, he can be aware of 
the more important variants by using the American Standard or the 
Revised Standard Version. In the margins and the footnotes of these 
versions some variants are indicated. If a variant reading is indi- 
cated in a particular passage, the strength of its attestation can be 
checked to some degree by comparing a number of modern speech 
versions. If they do not all have the same preferred reading, the 
matter will certainly bear looking into further. A good commentary 
will discuss the problem, and indicate what issues are involved. This 
is by no means a fool-proof method of determining the importance of 
variant readings. If a variant is important enough to be indicated 
in a translation, it is important enough to be investigated. 


Language 


After the text has been established, the exegete can begin the 
process of translation. Translation involves more than the substitu- 
tion of English words for their roughly equivalent Greek counter- 
parts. It involves the elements of language study (philology, gram- 
mar, etc.), but also that of context and background. The study of 
the language of the text is thus only the first step in the process of 
translation. For a more detailed study of the problem of language, 
the reader is referred to the article by J. W. Roberts. Here only a 
few suggestions are made in the interests of outlining exegetical 
procedure. 

1. The first task in language study is to determine the possible 
meanings of every significant word in the text under considera- 
tion. The standard Greek lexicons should be consulted, but the 
serious reader should go further than this. The different possible 
meanings that the lexicon indicates are not to be regarded as being 
basically different from each other. The differences rather rep- 
resent the vantage points from which the lexicographer viewed 
the basic conception contained in the word. By consulting all the 
references given on a particular word, the reader will begin to see 
the reason the lexicographer made his divisions. Only when he 
sees the reason for this division will he be on the way to really 
understanding the meaning of the word. 
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2. 


A concordance is indispensable in philological study. A particular 
word should first be studied as to its use by the author of the 
text under consideration. A concordance is required for this. A 
glance at a concordance will sometimes show that a word has a 
habit of appearing in a particular author in the company with the 
same other words. Sometimes a pattern of usage or a complex is 
discernible which immediately casts light on the meaning for a 
particular passage. 


From the investigation of passages by the same author, proceed 
to the other places where it occurs in the N. T. Then go to the 
Septuagint, keeping in mind that it was the Bible for most of the 
N. T. writers. Then go to the places in the early Christian liter- 
ature where the word occurs to see how it was understood, then 
to the Jewish writers extant in Greek, and finally, to pagan Greek. 


The most significant words can be studied in works like Kittel- 
Friedrich, Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, from 
which some articles have been translated and printed under the 
title Bible Key Words, edited by J. R. Coates. Old, but still use- 
ful, is Hermann Cremer’s Biblico-Theological Lexicon of New 
Testament Greek. For non-Greek readers, Alan Richardson, ed., 
A Theological Word Book of the Bible; J. J. von Allmen, Vocabu- 
lary of the Bible; and especially W. E. Vine, An Expository Dic- 
tionary of New Testament Words are excellent helps. 


After the possible and probable meanings of the words have been 
ascertained, the text should be studied from a grammatical and 
syntactical point of view. By all means the indices of scripture 
references in the standard N. T. Greek grammars should be con- 
sulted to see if the passage under study is discussed in the gram- 
mar. The best N. T. grammar for reference use is Blass-Debrun- 
ner, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch, ninth edition. 
An English translation of this work by Robert Funk has just 
been published. 


Context. 


The context of the passage will help to create the perspective in 


which the text is to be seen. The following considerations are im- 
portant for determining the situation in which the text has meaning. 


uh 


Larger Context. Here all the introductory matters are to be con- 
sidered, such as authorship, date, destination, purpose, etc. These 
questions are discussed in the standard introductions to the N. T. 
Among the most useful are those of McNeile, Moffatt, and 
Zahn. 

Immediate Context. Determine what place the text under con- 
sideration occupies in the argument of the whole writing. How 
does it fit in the immediate context in which it appears? 
Parallel Passages. How does the same author, and how do other 
writers in the N. T. treat the same problem in other places? 
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a. By looking up the important words involved in a concordance 
or topical Bible, the parallel passages can be located. 


b. The references in the outside margin of the Nestle text which 
are marked with an exclamation mark (!) are especially help- 
ful. This means that at the reference after which it appears, 
the references will be indicated where the subject is discussed. 
For example, in the outer margin at 1 Cor. 16:1, where the 
contribution is discussed, there is the following: Acts 11:29! 
When one turns to Acts 11:29, he finds in the outside margin 
references where the contribution is discussed. Of course, this 
sometimes involves the judgment of the editor, but it is a help- 
ful device. 


c. When studying the Synoptic Gospels, a synopsis like that of 
Huck-Lietzmann, Synopse der drei ersten Evangelien for the 
Greek text, or Gospel Parallels, which gives the RSV transla- 
tion, should be used. Check the context of the same event or 
discourse in the other gospels to see how it was used. 


Background 


Background study is really a part of the attempt to determine the 
context in which the text appears and to translate the language 
which would be meaningful in this context. The background against 
which the N. T. was written was both Jewish and pagan. The ar- 
ticles by Jack P. Lewis and Roy B. Ward discuss the study of these 
backgrounds. Backround study is always difficult because the ma- 
terial is extremely complex. It is therefore not surprising that it is 
in this area of the exegetical discipline that the temptation is great- 
est to make generalizations. In studying the background for any 
possible relevance, the following questions will help to form an ap- 
proach to the material: 


1. Is any particular material that comes into the discussion really 
possibly relevant to the text in question so far as its date and 
provenience are concerned? 


2. Is the background material more relevant to the writer of the 
text, or to his readers? 

3. How intense is the relevance of background material: Was it 
strong enough to be termed influence, or merely conveniently com- 
mon enough to be termed points of contact? 

4, Is the relevance of the background material being judged by his- 
torical probability, or by subjective judgment? 

Foreground 


Still a further part of the effort to obtain historical perspective is 
to check the Christian foreground. 


1. The treatment a particular passage received in the early church 
is instructive both for the possible understanding of the passage 
by the original recipients, and also for background elements which 
are many times contained in the Fathers. The places where a 
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particular passage is used in the early church can easily be lo- 
cated by checking the index of Scripture passages in Volume IX 
of the Ante-Nicene Fathers (Wm. B. Eerdmans reprint). Spe- 
cial attention should be paid to the early commentators like Ori- 
gen and Hippolytus. For a little later period, but very excellent 
on the Pauline epistles, see Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

2. The use of significant Greek words in the Christian foreground 
can be studied with the help of E. J. Goodspeed’s Index Patristi- 
cus and Index Apologeticus. For later authors, some volumes in 
the Griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der erste drei Jahr- 
hunderten series contain selected indices. The new Lexicon of Pa- 
tristie Greek, edited by G. W. H. Lampe (first section just pub- 
lished) will be of great value in this type of study. 

3. English words can be located through the index volume of the 
Ante-Nicene series. 

4. Some nineteenth century English commentaries, like those of 
Westcott, Lightfoot in the Macmillan series, and the series by 
Ellicott on the Greek text usually refers to Patristic passages and 
can be used with profit. 


Exegetical Studies 
Detailed exegetical studies by modern scholars, devoted to the pas- 

sage under study, or to problems connected with it, should be used. 
Such articles appear in scholarly journals and books where they 
might be lost if it were not for some excellent tools which make us 
aware of their existence. These reference works survey all the lit- 
erature which appears in the Biblical field and record what signifi- 
cant work has been done on any passage, word, concept or problem 
of N. T. studies. The following are the most important of these 
survey journals. 

1. New Testament Abstracts, a Catholic publication, gives summaries 
of the most important articles which appear in scholarly N. T. 
journals. All the summaries are in English, although the survey 
covers all the important international journals. 

2. Internationale Zeitschriftenschau fiir Bibelwissenschaft und 
Grenzgebiete, is more comprehensive and also covers the related 
fields. The summaries are all in German. 

8. Biblica is published by the Pontifical Institute in Rome, and cov- 
ers the whole Bible. It is the most comprehensive, and contains 
surveys of the most important articles in all the important mod- 
ern languages and in Latin. 


Commentaries 

Commentaries, like the exegetical studies, will probably be con- 
sulted earlier in the process of exegesis. The aspirant exegete, how- 
ever, should place his emphasis on the study of the primary material 
rather than on these secondary helps. Commentaries and shorter 
studies, however, do point out the problems in any text and are help- 
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ful by referring to relevant background material. The following 
types of commentaries can be used to good effect. 


1. Critical commentaries like the International Critical Commentary 
series and the new German Meyer series are excellent for details 
in exegesis. The Cambridge Greek Tetsament series is also wor- 
thy of more honors than is usually bestowed upon it. Its value 
lies in its practice of usually listing various possibilities of solv- 
ing a problem with dispassionate fairness and leaving the deci- 
sion up to the reader. Such commentaries as these should be 
used before a synthesis is made. 


2. Commentaries should also be used which emphasize the continuity 
of the book in which exegesis is done. It is necessary to get the 
sweep and direction of the author’s thought. The Moffatt series 
and the new Harpers series of commentaries fall into this cate- 
gory. The New International Commentary series should probably 
also be included here, although individual volumes have different 
emphases. The Interpreter’s Bible is a popular series which is 
of little value for series exegesis. Its main value lies in the ex- 
cellent General Articles in Volumes I, VII and XII of the series. 


Synthesis and Paraphrase 


After research has been done in all these areas, a synthesis should 
be made which contains all the relevant elements which have been 
discerned. Blowing life into these dry bones is accomplished by re- 
turning to the text and paraphrasing it on the basis of the analysis 
of the different elements. This discipline will unite disparate ele- 
ments, and will show a new dimension in the text itself. 


Here the task of exegesis ends, and that of hermeneutics takes 
over to place the text and its message in the total context of theology 
and its relevance to present-day man. 
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The Contributions of Textual Criticism 
to the Interpretation of the New Testament 


Frank Pack 


Christianity, like Judaism, is the religion of the Book. Its claims 
are presented upon the pages of the Holy Scriptures. It recognizes 
that the Old Testament which was the Bible of the Jews is incomplete 
and finds its true fulfillment in Jesus Christ, who fulfills the law 
and the prophets (Matt. 5:17). The New Testament sets forth the 
revelation of God in Jesus of Nazareth, who is “the Christ, the Son 
of the living God” (Matt. 16:16). “It is God’s way of speaking to 
us now.”! 

God willed that His Church should enjoy the benefit of His 
written will, at once as a rule of doctrine and as a guide unto 
holy living. For this cause He so enlightened the minds of the 
Apostles and Evangelists by His Spirit, that they recorded what 
He had imprinted on their hearts or brought to their remem- 
brance, without the risk of error in anything essential to the 
verity of the gospel.? 

A modern scholar of the liberal tradition has also stated the funda- 
mental importance of the Bible in the following way. 

The Bible is for us the word of God, our chief guide for the 
salvation of humanity. We need not attempt here to explain 
theologically how or why this may be so. The Bible is the his- 
toric basis for the Christian religion, and we who are Christians 
perceive in it, above all other writings, man’s only hope of life. 
It is with this book that the textual critic deals. This is the 
book whose true text he seeks and whose transmission from gen- 
eration to generation he studies to understand. 

No interpretation can take place without first settling the ques- 
tion of what is the text of the passage to be interpreted. That this 
has already been done in large measure through the careful study of 
textual scholars in past centuries should be cause for rejoicing by 
Bible students. Yet there are still passages where the light of recent 
discoveries and increased study can add to our understanding of the 
Scriptures. One must understand the meaning of God’s word if he 
would obey his will, and anything that aids in that understanding 
makes a great contribution to the Christian’s life. Professor W. A. 


1Wentz, Abdel Ross, “The New Testament and the Word. of God,” 
An Introduction to the Revised Standard Version of the New Testa- 
ment’ (New York: International Council of Religious Education, 
1946), p. 64. ; Ras ; 

2Scrivener, F. H. A:, A Plain Introduction to the Criticism.of the 
New Testament, fourth edition, edited by Edward Miller (London: 
George Bell and Sons, 1894), Vol. I, pp. 1, 2. 

8Clark, Kenneth W., “The Manuscripts of the Greek New Testa- 
ment,” Merrill M. Parvis and Allen P. Wikgren, editors, New Testa- 
ment Manuscript Studies (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
#950) eps. 1. i 
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Irwin in his presidential adress to the Society of Biblical Literature — 
and Exegesis in 1959 pointed out the fact that 


... the first responsibility of the exegete... is to deter- 
mine as exactly as possible just what the Biblical writer ac- 
tually meant... the Bible itself is our first and altogether 
best source for the study of the Bible; not the necessities of 
modern theology, not the dictum of tradition, nor any clever 
idea which the current vogue may devise, but the Bible itself 
with whatever we can make of it by all the best known proce- 
dures is alone to tell us what the Bible is and what it means.* 


The peculiar nature of the Bible thus leads us to desire as nearly as 
possible to secure its exact words, for we must know precisely what 
the written text is.® 


The Quantity of the Witness to the New Testament Text 


When we speak of the New Testament today we think of a printed 
book, yet we must be aware of the fact that printing is a modern 
invention and that none of the earliest copies of the New Testament 
books were printed. The originals of every one of the books of the 
New Testament have long since disappeared. These autographs were 
no doubt written upon papyrus which, like paper, was a perishable 
material. Only under the most favorable circumstances in a dry cli- 
mate such as Egypt affords could they be expected to survive for 
many years. As the early church made use of these books in public 
reading and study they would soon wear out and need to be copied. 
Later copies had to be made of these copies and our oldest surviving 
New Testament manuscripts are no doubt copies of copies of the auto- 
grapks. 

The fact that no autographs of the New Testament books have sur- 
vived should not greatly disturb us, however, for no one of the an- 
cient classics so revered in later times survived in autograph form. 
All of the Greek and Latin classical writers with the exception of 
Vergil survived in manuscripts that are later than the 9th century 
A.D. which seperates them several hundred years from the time of 
the autographs. Most of these are few in number and late in date for 
each author.6 By contrast we can say that “for no literary work 
that has come down to us from the ancient world is there such an 


4Irwin, W. A., “A Still Small Voice. . . Said, What Are You Doing 
Here?” Journal of Biblical Literature. 78 (1959), p. 3. 

SDana, H. E., Searching the Scriptures (Kansas City: Central 
Seminary Press, 1946), p. 137. 

SF. C. Grant calls attention to the fact that there are only two 
manuscripts of the Latin poet Lucretius, one a ninth century and 
the other a tenth century manuscript, besides some late copies of a 
lost uncial archetype. These manuscripts are faulty having large 
gaps in their maetrial that must be supplied by the learned conjec- 
tures of scholars in order to make the poetic works complete. The 
New Testament is in no such unfavorable position. F. C. Grant, 
ieee: the Bible (Greenwich, Conn.: Seabury Press, 1961), p. 
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abundance of manuscript evidence as for the New Testament.”? The 
earliest New Testament document in our possession comes from 
within a half century of the writing of the autograph. This is a 
fragment of the gospel of John 18:31-33, 37,38 which is dated in the 
first half of the 2nd century. This would place it within 50 years 
of the traditional date assigned for the writing of this gospel. In- 
terestingly enough, when the fragment is compared with the passage 
in Nestle’s Greek Testament it agrees word for word which testifies 
to the reliability of the transmission of the text of the New Testa- 
ment. Not only are there a number of manuscripts from a very early 
date but a great number of copies of the New Testament or portions 
thereof have survived. While the largest number of these documents 
are late in date, coming after the 10th century, the period since the 
publication of the Westcott-Hort Greek Testament (1881) has been 
particularly fertile in the discovery of ancient manuscripts of the 
New Testament.? Nearly 4,700 Greek manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment are basic witneseses to its text besides more than 9,000 manu- 
scripts of the ancient versions as well as the vast number of quota- 
tions appearing in the early Christian writers and church fathers. 


Recognizing the Manuscripts 


To those who are not acquainted with the ways by which this mass 
of material is referred to, it will be appropriate to point out the no- 
tations employed in critical editions of the Greek New Testament as 
well as in many of the commentaries on various books in the New 
Testament. Greek manuscripts are divided into four groups: uncial 
(manuscripts written in ancient capital letters), miniscules (later 
manuscripts written in small letters), papyri and lectionaries (these 
are the service books containing selections for reading publicly in 
the worship of the early church). Since the time of J. J. Wettstein 
(1698-1754) it has been customary to refer to the ancient uncials by 
capital letters. Among the most important of these are Codex Sinai- 
ticus (referred to by the Hebrew letter Aleph), Codex Vaticanus (B), 
both 4th century manuscripts; Codex Alexandrinus (A), Codex 
Ephraemi Rescriptus (C), both 5th century manuscripts; Codex Bezae 
(D), Codex Claromontanus (D2), both 6th century manuscripts; 


7Tasker, R. V. G., “The Manuscripts and Ancient Versions of the 
New Testament,” The Bible Today (New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1955), p. 94. F 

8Roberts, C. H., An Unpublished Fragment of the Fourth Gospel 
in the John Rylands Library (Manchester: University Press, 1935). 

Some of the more significant discoveries and studies made since 
1881 include the following: The discovery of the Sinaitic Syriac Gos- 
pel manuscript in 1892, the Greek fragment of Tatian’s Diatessaron 
in 1933, the Codex Washingtoniensis of the four gospels in 1906, the 
Chester Beatty Papyri of 12 manuscripts in 1931 (including 3 of 
the New Testament from the 3rd century A.D.), the Koridethi Gos- 
pels (Theta) edited in 1913, the John Rylands fragment of John 18 
(P 52), the recent Gnostic library at Chenoboskion with its apocry- 
phal materials, and the Bodmer papyri collection stirring current in- 
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Codex ' Washingtoniensis (W), a 5th century manuscript, Codex 
Koridethi. (Greek letter Theta), and Codex Regius (L). While the 
great majority of the minuscule manuscripts conform to the later 
ecclesiastical texts and usually date after the 10th centry, there are 
some that are textually of more value because they bear witness to 
ancient forms of the New Testament text. Out of the approximately 
2,500 such minuscule manuscripts, which are usually cited by the 
Arabic numbers, the following are of more than usual interest. F'am- 
ily 1 and family 13 both exhibit very interesting textual character- 
istics. 33 has a text very near to Aleph and B. 81 gives a text very 
near to Vaticanus (B) in the book of Acts., 565 is one of the most 
beautiful of the known manuscripts written in gold letters on purple 
vellum and said to have been the property of Empress Theodora. 700 
joins with Theta and 565 as well as family 1 and family 13 to pre- 
serve one of the major forms of the New Testament text known as 
the “Caesarean” text. 1739 presents a number of readings from the 
commentaries of Origen in Acts and the Epistles. 2427 has been re- 
ferred to as the “antique Mark” in the library at the University of 
Chicago. 

More than 1,500 lectionaries have been numbered and are in the 
process of being studied. These consisted of passages that were se- 
lected from New Testament books for public reading in the churches 
throughout the year. They are usually referred to by the Arabic 
number preceded by a small 1 standing for lectionary. These systems 
of reading go back to a very ancient period although very little is 
known at present concerning their origin or history. 

It is their general faithfulness to an originally continuous 
text, taken in connection with these exceptions on the one hand, 
and with the well-known verbal conservatism of church services 
on the other, that gives to the evidence of lectionaries both its 
value and its limitation.1° 

Some of the most exciting discoveries have occurred among the 
papyri. These are referred to by P followed by the Arabic number. 
At present there are approximately 75 that have been classified ac- 
cording to the Gregory-von Dobschuetz numbering system.12 These 
are all ancient witnesses coming mostly from the 3rd and 4th cen- 
turies, but some are to be found in the 2nd century. P52 is the John 
Rylands fragment referred to above containing John 18:31-33, 37, 38, 
dated in the first half of the 2nd century. The Chester Beatty Papyri 
on the Gospels and Acts (P45), on the Pauline epistles (P46), and 
the Book of Revelation (P47) are 3rd century documents containing 
considerable portions from the New Testament. More recently New 
Testament scholars have been thrilled with the Bodmer Papyri col- 


0Lake, Kirsopp, The Text of the New Testament (6th rev. 
ed.; London: Rivington’s, 1949), p. 54. 

“This numbering system is almost universally followed by textual 
scholars in referring to manuscripts. Originating with C. R. Gregory 
and continued by E. von Dobschuetz, it is being kept current by Pro- 
fessor Kurt Aland of the University of Miinster, Germany. 
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lection, one of which (P66) contains portions of all 21 chapters of 
the Gospel of John from about the year 200.13 P72 is the official 
number given to the Bodmer Papyri VII and VIII containing the 
text of Jude and 1 and 2 Peter in Greek as a 3rd century uncial. F., 
W. Beare recently remarked, “With the publication of these texts, 
we now have at our disposal relatively early papyrus witnesses to 
the Greek text of every book in the New Testament except the two 
minor Johannine epistles and the two epistles to Timothy.14 

In addition to the Greek manuscripts the evidence found in the 
ancient versions of the New Testament is of particular help. “Most 
textual critics of the present generation recognize the great impor- 
tance of the versions in attaining a primitive form of the Greek text 
of the New Testament.”15 The ancient versions produced in the East 
including Egypt are made up of the following: the Syriac versions 
(the Diatessaron of Tatian, the old Syriac including both the Cure- 
tonian and the Sinaitic, the Peshitta with something like 250 copies 
surviving, the Philoxenian and the Harklean with its important mar- 
ginal readings, and the Palestinian Syriac version) ; the Coptic ver- 
sions (including the Sahidic and the Bohairic dialects); the Ar- 
menian version; the Georgian version; the Ethiopic version and the 
Arabic versions. The major versions of the West include the fol- 
lowing: the Old Latin (both African and European), the Latin 
Vulgate; the Gothic; the Old Slavic. Because versions that are an- 
cient often bear witness to a form of the underlying Greek text which 
is quite early, they make a great contribution in restoring the orig- 
inal text of the New Testament. 


One of the most fruitful areas for textual study is the quotations 
of the early Christian writers. This is commonly called patristic 
evidence. Ranking them after the Greek manuscripts and ancient 
versions in value, Lake states: 


Their value consists in the opportunity which they afford us 
of localizing and dating various kinds of texts in MSS. and 
versions. For instance, if we find a certain well-defined type 
of text in the Old Latin MSS., and also in the quotations of 
certain African fathers of the 2nd and 8rd centuries, we are 
obviously justified in saying that this form of Latin version 
was used in Africa in the 2nd and 3rd centuries. Whereas if 
we had not the quotations, we should have very little certain 
evidence either as to date or place.!® 


However, he points out that the fathers that are really important 
are those that are earlier than the 5th century. Latin fathers like 


18P66 (Papyrus Bodmer II) was discussed textually in an article 
by this writer in two parts in the Restoration Quarterly, Vol. 4 
(1960), pp. 1-10; 61-70. ; nig: 

14Beare, F. W., “The Text of I Peter in Papyrus 72, Journal of 
Biblical Literature. 80 (1961), p. 253. 

15Metzger, Bruce M., “The Evidence of the Versions for the Text 
of the New Testament,” Merrill M. Parvis and Allen P. Wikgren, 
editors; New Testament Manuscript Studies (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1950), p. 25. 

16Lake, op. cit., p. 50. 
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Tertullian and Cyprian and Novatian of Rome represent the 38rd 
century Latin text in their numerous quotations. Western Greek 
writers like Justin Martyr, Marcion, Irenaeus, and Hippolytus of the 
2nd and early 3rd centuries display the form of the Greek text in the 
West at this time. The Alexandrian fathers represented by Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, and Cyril of Alexandria show the text in 
Egypt in the third century particularly. The Eastern Greek fathers 
represented by Methodius and Eusebius present another form of the 
Greek text centering in Palestine, while a group of Syrian fathers, 
Tatian, Aphraates, and Ephraem show us the text in that part of 
the ancient world. 


Both versions and the patristic evidence are cited through a series 
of abbreviations that will indicate the particular version or father 
that gives the certain distinctive reading. If one is using such a 
critical text as Nestle’s which is a standard work at the present time, 
he will find in the introduction to the testament the notations used 
in the citation of variants. 


The Problem of Variant Readings < 


The very multiplicity of the documents for the text of the Greek 
New Testament, while giving a tremendous witness to the reliability 
of the New Testament text, also creates some particular problems of 
its own. If one were carefully to compare any two of these docu- 
ments he would find differences to exist between them. When all of 
the documents are examined and differences are set down, a great 
multiplicity of variant readings becomes evident. While many of these 
are of no great significance at the same time they do demand classi- 
fication and proper study for correct evaluation. Comparing the 70 
verses in John that the Chester Beatty Papyrus and P66 contain in 
common, G. D. Kilpatrick points out that there are some 73 varia- 
tions in the 70 verses, besides mistakes.17 Yet he notes that the great 
number of variants is not so bad as it sounds for two reasons: first, 
our earliest manuscripts enable us to trace back the text to a period 
near to the composition of the autographs; second, scholars have 
worked out criteria that enable them to choose with fair confidence 
among the many variants that the manuscripts offer.18 For instance, 
almost fifty percent of the variants in any Greek manuscript will be 
simply matters of spelling.19 MHort’s famous statement made in his 
introduction to the Westcott and Hort Greek New Testament is ap- 
propriate here. 

Setting aside differences in orthography, the words in our 


opinion still subject to doubt only make up about 1/60 of the 
New Testament. In this second estimate, the proportion of 


17Kilpatrick, G. D., “The Transmission of the New Testament and 
Bebe Bible Translator, Vol. 9 (1959), p. 128. 
i 


19Colwell, Ernest C., “The Text and Ancient Versions of the New 
Tie a: Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. I (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
» DP. (0. 
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comparatively trivial variations is beyond measure larger than 
in the former, so that the amount of what can in any sense be 
called substantial variation is but a small fraction of the whole 
residuary variation, and can hardly form more than a 1/1000 
part of the entire text.2° 
The science of textual criticism has endeavored to classify these 
variants in such a way that they may be properly evaluated. These 
are usually grouped into two classes: unintentional variations and 
intentional variations. Unintentional variations are those due to 
slips of the scribes. Through mistakes of the eye a line can be 
omitted, particularly if the line begins or ends with the same words. 
Words can be repeated that should not be and words can be omitted 
that should have been repeated. Due to the free word order in the 
Greek language, variation in the way the words come in a sentence 
comprise a large number of variants, and at times this does have 
effect on the meaning. As has been noted above very many of the 
variations occur through spelling errors. Since some manuscripts 
were copied by dictation, the errors of such a method show up in 
some copies. Colwell points out that because we often see what we 
expect to see it is likely that scribes who were accustomed to certain 
wordings created variants in copies by mistaking a word they read 
for another word they expected to see and wrote down the expected 
word.2! McGarvey also states that some errors came from the scribe 
trusting to his memory too much.22 This type of variation is rather 
easy to detect and has been classified in the handbooks on textual 
criticism by scholars.?3 


Intentional variation, however, came out of a desire on the part of 
a scribe or an early editor to “improve” the text or to “correct” the 
mistakes that he felt might be in the text. Colwell has a very able 
discussion of this type of variation in his article in the Interpreter’s 
Bible.24 He distinguishes between variations created by editors and 
those created by scribes. Christian scribes often tried to make the 
parallel material in the first three gospels harmonize exactly in 
wording with one another. Here a considerable portion of “correc- 
tion” can be found because these gospels have the largest amount 
of parallel material. He points out the fact, well recognized by 


20Hort, F. J. A., Introduction to the New Testament in the Original 
Greek (Cambridge: MacMillan and Co., 1881), p. 2. 

21Colwell, op. cit., p. 76. é “ss 

22McGarvey, J. W., Evidences of Christianity, Part I (Cincinnati: 
Standard Publishing Co., 1886), p. 21. : : 

23Some standard handbooks on textual criticism in which such 
classifications are made and discussed are: Kirsopp Lake, op. cit., 
F. H. A. Scrivner, op. cit., A. T. Robertson, Introduction to the Tex- 
tual Criticism of the New Testament (New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1925), F. G. Kenyon, Textual Criticism of the New Testament, 
2nd edition (London: MacMillan and Co., 1912), C. R. Gregory, The 
Canon and Text of the New Testament (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ners’ Sons, 1920), Leo Vaganay, An Introduction to the Textual Criti- 
cism of the New Testament (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1987). 
24Colwell, Ernest C., op. cit., pp. 72-83. 
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textual scholars, that the gospel of Matthew was the most popular 
of all the gospels in the early church and due to the similarity of 
material in Matthew and Mark the tendency of early scribes was to 
“correct” the gospel of Mark so that it would read in harmony with 
Matthew. This tendency to a lesser extent exhibits itself also in the 
gospel of Luke. Old Testament quotations made in a New Testament 
book were often harmonized with the Septuagint reading. Colwell 
says, 


This is not to say that the scribe intended to create a new 
reading; what he intended was the correction of what he mis- 
takenly identified as an erroneous reading. Reverence for 
scripture was a help rather than a hindrance to such action.?° 


Other scribes made changes obviously for doctrinal reasons. Either 
they were intent on supporting a doctrine they felt should be stated 
or else they desired to take from a passage of scripture something 
that they conceived to be doctrinally heretical. Another class of in- 
tentional variations arose over the incorporation of explanatory notes 
into the body of the text. Some of these may have been writings on 
the margins of manuscripts at certain places in order to make the 
passage clearer in the text or the notes may have been made even 
between the lines of the text. A variation of this sort is the explan- 
atory insertion that occurs in John 5:3b-4 which is not to be found 
in any of the most ancient copies of this gospel. This is the variant 
that reads “waiting for the moving of the water: for an angel of the 
Lord went down at certain seasons into the pool, and troubled the 
water: whosoever then first after the troubling of the water stepped 
in was made whole, with whatsoever disease he was holden” (ASV 
mg.). To these intentional variations Colwell adds those created by 
editors. These were responsible for making certain minor altera- 
tions in the text that would smoothe the grammar and make the 
language more graceful to the trained ear. Editors were also re- 
sponsible for bringing together readings that were in different types 
of texts and blending them so that they are incorporated into one 
reading. Westcott and Hort called such readings “conflate” readings. 
At times variations arose through the influence of early translations 
upon the Greek text as in the case of Codex Bezae (D) in which the 
Latin text seems to have exercised some influence upon the Greek 
text of this bilingual document. While intentional variation is hard 
to distinguish, and there are instances in which good cases can be 
made out for both the unintentional as well as the intentional type of 
change, yet that it existed in the early documents cannot be denied. 
M. J. Lagrange, the great Roman Catholic scholar wrote, 


When there was any doubt about the original text, since it 
was desired that the actual text be read, studied, and taken 
as the rule of faith in life should be absolutely perfect, the 
copyist, convinced that he was doing a good work, was bold in 


25Colwell, op. cit., p. 74. 
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his corrections, his additions, and suppressions, and he grew 
bolder as his intentions became purer.2é 


Sir Frederic Kenyon has pointed out that there were two major 
periods for the creation of variations: 1) the period of casual, un- 
systematic, and largely unintentional creation of various readings 
which he regards as having gone on unchecked “only through the 
earlier part of the second century,”?? and 2) the period of conscious 
careful selection and editorial revision that resulted in the great 
recensions. The various forms of texts known by the common name 
“Western texts” are the result of early editorial efforts which include 
a number of explanatory glosses, interpolations and in general result 
in a fuller text of the New Testament. This particular text type 
was very wide-spread in the late second century so that its antiquity 
is well attested.28 Side by side with this type of text there existed 
in Egypt through the influence of the scholarship at Alexandria a 
very carefully developed type of text that is known as the Alexan- 
drian or the “Neutral” text of Westcott-Hort.29 Since at Alexandria 
the scholarly works on the mss. of the ancient Greek classical writers 
had developed to such a high stage, it is not surprising that there 
should be in connection with the text of the New Testament a very 
careful and chaste editing of its text. Scholars have also been able 
to distinguish a type of text that has been called “Caesarean” be- 
cause it was manifested in the work of Origen and his disciples at 
the great school and library that grew up at Caesarea in Palestine.®° 
After the capital of the empire was moved to Constantinople there 
emerged there a type of text that is known as the Syrian or Byzan- 
tine text.31 It is characterized by bringing together readings from 
the Western, the “Caesarean,” and the Alexandrian textual tradi- 
tions and combining them in such a way that it is a full text. Its 
readings are thus called “conflate.” While “most of its readings ex- 
isted in the second century’? these were combined to form the text 
that had back of it the authority of Constantinople, the center of 
the Eastern Orthodox Church. By the 10th century A.D. it was 
the dominant form of the Greek New Testament. 


26Lagrange, M. J., “Projet de critique textuelle rationnelle du Nou- 
veau Testament,” Revue Biblique 42 (19838), p. 495. ala 

27Kenyon, Sir Frederic, Recent Developments in the Textual Criti- 
cism of the Greek Bible (London: Oxford University Press, 1933), p. 
78 


28The principal manuscript witnesses for the “Western” text type 
are: D (Codex Bezae), D2 (Codex Claromontanus), Old Latin, Ire- 
naeus, Tertullian, Cyprian, and to some extent the Old Syriac ver- 
sions. 

22>The Alexandrian or “Neutral” text is best represented by Aleph 
(Codex Sinaiticus), B (Codex Vaticanus), C (Codex Ephraemi Re- 
scriptus), the Egyptian versions, and to some extent A (Codex Alex- 
andrinus) et al. , : 

20The “Caesarean” text is represented by Theta (Koridethi Gos- 
pels), family 1, family 18, 565,700, Origen, Eusebius. | “2 

31This text is characterized by Codices E, F, G, H, in addition to 
the majority of the minuscules. 

32Colwell, op. cit., p. 78. 
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From the 10th to the 14th centuries, at least four distinguish- 
able revisions of this Greek vulgate were produced. One of its 
forms appears in the first printings of the New Testament 
(notably in those of the Erasmus, Elzevir, and Stephanus), and 
through them determines the content of the 16th century trans- 
lations into English which in their turn determine the content 
of the King James Version and the English New Testament 
down to A.D. 1880.38 


The Greek Testament that was first published by Erasmus in 1516 
followed by the editions of Stephanus and later Elzevir is known as 
the Textus Receptus. Erasmus based his Greek Testament upon the 
choice of only a few very late mss. that were available to him at 
Basel. He worked on his Testament only 10 months before it was 
printed and at no time did he have access to any of the major ancient 
mss. In fact, none of these three men previously named whose edi- 
tions so powerfully determined the nature of the Greek New Testa- 
ment had access to any major uncial mss. of the Greek Testament 
that we know now and depend upon so firmly. Yet through long 
established usage this form of the Greek Testament held sway for a 
period of some 250 years. Only through the diligent efforts of textual 
scholars who amassed the wealth of information about the mss. of 
the Bible and then put these in practice by the forming of a critical 
edition of the New Testament beginning with Lachmann (1831) have 
we been able to free ourselves from the binding and constricting in- 
fluence of the Textus Receptus and get closer to the original text. 


Determining the Text from the Variants 


In determining the genuine text among the many variants which 
exhibit themselves in the mass one cannot take simply a majority of 
the manuscripts supporting a certain reading and arrive at a gen- 
uine reading. This is because of the fact that most of the manu- 
scripts now in existence were written late, certainly after the 10th 
century A.D., while the earliest ones are much fewer in number yet 
they are much nearer to the source of the New Testament and there- 
fore much more important. Neither can the text be chosen simply 
on the basis of taking the oldest manuscript available and following 
it without deviation. Our oldest portions of the New Testament 
reach only to the 2nd century and it is in the 2nd century where we 
have a number of competing readings exhibited by different groups 
of manuscripts. While age is important it is not the decisive thing. 
One cannot even select a single manuscript that is of outstanding 
quality and follow it throughout, for no manuscript is of the same 
quality throughout. This is due to the fact that mixture has taken 
place in the transmission of the manuscripts. Since early copies of 
these books circulated individually before they were collected to- 
gether into one total New Testament, it was easy for manuscripts 
to be copied from different exemplars incorporating various read- 
ings into one manuscript. 


This mixture, as it may be conveniently called, of texts pre- 
337 bid. 
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viously independent has taken place on a large scale in the 
New Testament. Within narrow geographical areas it was 
doubtless at work from a very early time, and it would natural- 
ly extend itself with the increase of communication between 
distant churches.34 


A good illustration of mixture in a manuscript that is early is to 
be found in the Washington Manuscript (W) written probably in 
the late 4th century and now a part of the Freer collection in the 
Smithsonian Institute in Washington, D. C. Matthew is Byzantine 
in type while the first five chapters of Mark are “Western” but the 
rest of the book is “Caesarean.” Luke is “Neutral” in the first 8 
chapters, while the last part of the book is Byzantine and John is 
“Neutral” throughout.?> Hort thought that one of the most impor- 
tant ways of arriving at the original was through the grouping of 
manuscripts according to ancestry. As one might trace back his 
ancestors through generations in constructing a family tree, so this 
was used in order to try to reconstruct the New Testament text all 
the way back to the orginals. However, it is extremely difficult to 
accomplish in the face of the mixture that occurs in manuscripts. 
Scholars can trace the genealogy of text types better than to go 
beyond them to the original. Some have felt that the church fathers 
might enable the scholar to arrive at the proper form of the New 
Testament text. The oldest of the church fathers supposedly would 
have available the oldest form of the New Testament. Of course, in 
using any of the early writers one must be sure that an early writer 
is quoting the text verbatim and not paraphrasing. The same prob- 
lem of arriving at a critical text for the writings of the fathers ex- 
ists as for the arriving at the text of the New Testament. What all 
of this says is that there is no easy or simple way to arrive at the 
New Testament text in the face of the great mass of manuscripts 
and the variations which they present. This is why scholars have 
worked out methods of determining and re-establishing the original 
text of the New Testament. 


First, external evidence from the documents must be used in which 
the evidence of single documents or groups of documents and par- 
ticularly of families or types of texts can be properly assessed. 
Through family relations and the construction of a family tree of 
manuscripts, documents can be evaluated and the groupings placed 
in the total history of the’transmission of the New Testament. Sec- 
ond, the individual readings within a document or documents are 
appraised. Scholars through the years have endeavored to set up 
a list of rules by which such appraisal may be governed. These are 
called canons of textual criticism. As early as 1711 Gerhard von 
Maestricht in his edition of the Greek New Testament drew up 48 
rules to guide the textual critic in finding the best reading. Johann 


34Hort, op. cit., p. 8. 
35Lake, op. cit., p. 18. 
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Bengel in the preface to his Gnomon of the New Testament reduced 
these to 27 in 1748. Griesbach further reduced them to 15 in 1796, 
and Hort brought them down to 2.86 Most modern scholars are in- 
clined to follow Hort’s 2 major canons: 1) that reading is to be 
preferred which best suits the context, and 2) that reading is to be 
preferred which best explains the origin of all other readings. Col- 
well points out that these rules are simple formulas for what the 
textual critic must know and use in order to solve his problem. The 
first rule simply means that the scholar must know the document 
thoroughly and the second that he must know the whole background 
of church history out of which such readings may have been pro- 
duced. To these two principles the handbooks add a third, conjec- 
tural emendation. While this has to be used very widely in recon- 
structing classical and other ancient documents, the multiplicity of 
evidence in the New Testament is such that it is almost never justi- 
fied. In fact, such emendations are usually so questioned that no 
one of them has ever been able to establish itself apart from actual 
manuscript evidence. This particular area is negligible in impor- 
tance. Colwell summarizes the whole method of textual criticism 
as simply one of reversing the flow of history. 


In history, as manuscript begets manuscript the number of 
variant readings is increased. In manuscript study (textual 
criticism to the scholar) variant readings are decreased until 
a reading is selected that may be regarded as the original with 
a high degree of probability.37 


It is this type of process which is represented in the excellent crit- 
ical editions that have been printed and made available to modern 
students. All students of the Greek New Teestament are very fa- 
miliar with the edition of Westcott and Hort whose text has been 
a landmark in modern studies.*8 In addition, the text of Eberhard 
Nestle which first appeared in 1906 has gone through a succession 
of editions to keep it up to date with new manuscript discoveries. 
Through the successive work of Erwin Nestle, Walter Eltester, and 
at present Kurt Aland it continues to be a very widespread blessing 
in the study of the Greek New Testament.32 Roman Catholic schol- 
ars have contributed greatly in recent years to work along this line 
and their editions have helped, particularly as they have explored 
the minuscule manuscripts and endeavored to use these in their edi- 


86, C. Grant, “The Greek Text of the New Testament,” An Intro- 
duction to the Revised Standard Version of the New Testament (New 
York: International Council of Religious Education, 1946), p. 40. 

37Colwell, op. cit., p. 83. 

38Westcott, B. F., and F. J. A. Hort, The New Testament in the 
Original Greek (London: MacMillan and Co., 1881). 

’°Nestle, Eberhard and Erwin Nestle, Novum Testamentum Graece 


ToOee (Stuttgart: Privilegierte Wiirttembergische Bibelanstalt, 
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tions. The work of Augustinus Merk,*? H. J. Vogels,*1 and J. M. 
Bover#? are of excellent quality and make their contribution in the 
study of the text of the New Testament. 


An illustration of the application of textual criticism to the text 
of the New Testament will show the process of study and action. In 
a previous article? this writer noted the interesting variations found 
in John 1:18. The reading of ho monogenes huios, “the only begot- 
ten Son,” which is found in the KJV, ASV, and RSV and is read 
by A (Alexandrinus) W (Washingtoniensis) Theta (Koridethi) fam 
1 fam 13 lat (The Latin versions) sy cur (the Curetonian Syriac) 
sa (Sahidic Egyptian version) Tertullian Eusebius Chrysostom. The 
other reading is monogenes theos, “only begotten God” which is read 
by P66 (Papyrus Bodmer II) Aleph (Sinaiticus) B (Vaticanus) C 
(Ephraemi Rescriptus) 83 sy pesh hl. mfl. (the Syriac Peshitta and 
Harklean margin versions) bo (Bohairic Egyptian version) along 
with Clement of Alexandria and Origen. The former reading is 
supported by representation of the “Western” and “Caesarean” text 
types, while the latter is supported by strong Alexandrian witnesses 
along with some Syriac witnesses. To anyone who knows the an- 
tiquity and weight of the documents in the latter group, it will be 
evident that this reading is the preferable reading. As this author 
pointed out in the article “monogenes theos must be the original read- 
ing for which the more usual reading, ho monogenes huwios, occurring 
with some frequency elsewhere in this gospel was easily substi- 
tuted.”44 Since sacred names were often abbreviated in the ancient 
documents and the abbreviation for God, theos, was very similar to 
the abbreviation for son, hwios, the change could have been made 
either through unintentional variation by the carelessness of the 
scribe or by intentional variation through desire for similarity with 
other expressions found in the Gospels. The proper reading here 
should be determined upon the basis of the antiquity of the witnesses 
and the value of their combined witness.!° 


It is only through constantly working with the textual data pre- 
sented for various passages that one becomes adept in knowledge of 


40Merk, Augustinus, Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine, 7th 
edition (Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1951). 

41Vogels, H. J., Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine, 3rd ed. 
(Fribergi Brisgoviae: Herder, 1950). 5 a 

42Bover, J. M., Novi Testamenti Biblia Graeca et Latina, editio 
quarta (Matriti: 1959). 

43Pack, Frank, “A Study of Papyrus Bodmer IT (P6°),” Restora- 
tion Quarterly, Vol. 4, No. 1 (1960), p. 5. 


447 bid. oe 
45An important additional illustration of textual studies in inter- 


pretation is best given in previous discussions in the Restoration 
Quarterly on John 7:53-8:11. See Earle McMillan, “Textual Author- 
ity for John 7:53-8:11,” Vol. 3 (1959), pp. 18-22; Roy Bowen Ward, 
“The Case for John 7:53-8:11,” Vol. 8 (1959), pp. 180-139; Fausto 
Salvoni, “Textual Authority for John 7:53-8:11,” Vol. 4 (1960), pp. 
11-15. 
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manuscripts and how to evaluate their witnesses. Usually commen- 
tators will give some guidance in cases of perplexity to the average 
student. It is well to see whether the variant readings in a passage 
will materially affect the interpretation of a passage one may be 
studying. It is thrilling to know that we are living in an age where 
increasing study of the manuscript evidence and new discoveries of 
documents are constantly bringing new light to our understanding 
of textual problems and thus contributing to the interpretation prop- 
erly of the Word of God. 
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The Language Background of the New Testament 


J. W. Roberts 


There is nothing more important to the understanding and ex- 
plaining of the New Testament than the language in which it was 
written. The meaning of that language is communicated to us 
through many excellent modern translations, but nothing will take 
the place of the original. “The Greek New Testament is the New 


Testament, all else is translation.’ 

The language of the New Testament is a quite varied language, 
having its roots in many backgrounds and environments, but it is 
capable of speaking with clarity and forcefulness. To ignore the 
language is a first step toward misunderstanding the New Testa- 
ment. My former teacher, Dr. Charles H. Roberson, used to insist 
that no one was a really serious student of the N. T. or qualified to 
teach serious students unless he had a working knowledge of Greek. 


It has been claimed that no teaching is a true teaching which can- 
not be demonstrated from the Standard English translations of the 
N. T. This may be true, but it is even more axiomatic that the 
teaching is not a true teaching which cannot bear an appeal to the 
original language. 

This is not to claim that the language is the whole story, or that 
one may confine exegesis to linguistics alone. It is possible to be- 
come involved in statistics and mechanics of language so as to miss 
the point of the Gospel. It has been well said that there is such a 
thing as “theological exegesis” which 

is the presentation of the meaning of the Biblical writings or 
portions of those writings in the context of divine revelation. 
To explain them as a record of man’s doings and ideas is to 
reject the basic conviction on which they rest. . . Any presen- 
tation of the Biblical writings which can lay claim to success 
must get past the linguistic, literary, and historical data; it 
must give a vivid sense of the reality and working of God, it 
must provide a perspective for the individual writer or genera- 
tion in the wider sweep of God’s purpose.? 

But even this background and understanding cannot be divorced 
from language, as the investigations of theological lexicography have 
shown. Theology has its lexicography, the same as philosophy, pagan 
religion, or economics. The different cultural aspects of the con- 
temporary world influenced the writers of the N. T. through language 
as well as in other ways, and the Greek N. T. bears the imprint of 


that influence. 
The purpose of this article will be to set forth the problems which 


1A, T. Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in 
the Light of Historical Research (Nashville, Boardman, 1923), p. xix. 
2F, V. Filson, “Theological Exegesis,” The Journal of Bible and 


Religion (1948), 212-15. 
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face the student in dealing with the language of the N. T., to set 
forth what seems proper procedures or methodology in dealing with 
these problems, and to point out the basic tools for dealing with each 
area of study. 

The Greek Language 


What was once the major problem in this respect has now been 
satisfactorily solved. This is the relation of the Greek of the New 
Testament to the past history of the language. Back of the solution 
lies a long history of controversy. After the Renaissance and the 
revival of Greek studies it was recognized that there was a great 
difference between the Greek of the N. T. and the Classical language. 
The Hebraists insisted that the difference was in the influence of 
the Hebrew; the Purists contended that it was due to the fact that 
the Holy Spirit had created a new “Biblical” language just for the 
revelation of the divine will. Many of the older language works 
such as Thayer’s lexicon and Cremer’s theological lexicon were pre- 
pared under this mistaken assumption. 


As the great mass of materials from Egypt and the Middle East 
were discovered by the archeologists and began to be published near 
the turn of the present century, it became apparent that both con- 
clusions are wrong. The Old and New Greek Testaments partake 
of the universal Greek language in a dialect spoken throughout the 
Empire from the campaigns of Alexander the Great. The fact that 
Greek had existed in such a dialect so widely used had been com- 
pletely forgotten during the Middle Ages. The story of the recog- 
nition of the true situation is a well-known one. It involves the 
work of the scholars Adolph Deissmann’ and J. H. Moulton.* 


It is now generally recognized that the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment falls into the following historical framework: 


1. Pre-Homeric Greek. From time unknown to cir. 1000 B.C. Com- 
parative philology has shown that the parent language was the 
Indo-European, to which also belonged the Hittite, Sanskrit, 
Latin, Gothic, Old English, and many more. Little remains of 
the early period, though recent discoveries such as the decipher- 
ing of one of the Cretan scripts bring interesting hints. 

2. The Classical Period. From Homer to the death of Aristotle, 
cir. 1000-322 B.C. The language was divided into several dia- 
lects, of which the chief literary ones were Attic, Doric, Ionic, 
and Aeolic. Pindar wrote in Doric, Sappho in Aeolic, Herodotus 
in Ionic. But since Athens and its district, Attica, outshone the 
other divisions of the Greek people, Attic Greek, a modification 
of Ionic, became the language of the great masters like Aeschy- 
lus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Thycydides, Demosthe- 
nes, Plato, Aristotle, and Xenophon. The Attic speech served 
as the base for the later language. A knowledge of the Clas- 
sical language prepares one for a depth in the handling of the 
language. Many scholars think that a knowledge of the Clas- 


8See especially, Light from the Ancient East, English translation 
by L. R. M. Strachen (New York: Harper, 2nd ed., 1927). 

4See especially, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament, Vol. 1, 
Prolegomenon (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 8rd ed., 1919). 
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sical should precede the study of the N. T., though the inter- 
pretation must be from the Koine point of view. It is actually 
possible to go from either to the other acceptably. 


. The Koine Period. From the campaigns of Alexander the Great 
(B.C. 322) to the fourth or fifth century A.D. Alexander’s 
army drew together the different groups of the Greeks. In the 
Greek empire that resulted there developed a new language 
which came to be the common (koine) dialect. Inscriptional 
evidence shows that it was spoken from the extreme East to 
West. In the N. T. period the Jewish grave inscriptions in 
the Roman catacombs were in Greek. In many areas (e.g., the 
Aramaic in Palestine) Greek existed side by side with the local 
dialect (cf. Acts 14:11 and Acts 22:2). 


Attic was the base of the Koine, though all dialects contrib- 
uted their parts. Between the Attic and the Koine there were 
many changes. Some of the changes are due to the dialectical 
differences, others to the growth of the language. There is, 
for instance, much less tendency, even in the literary Koine, to 
the long, period-type sentence with many subordinate parts. 
The optative mood (expressing wishes and potential state- 
ments) fell into disuse. Also lost was the dual number, used in 
noun and verb forms when two things are referred to. hina, 
a conjuncticn, was still used to express purpose, but was greatly 
expanded in use to introduce noun clauses. There is a greater 
use of prepositional compounds in verbs. of diminutives, of 
prepositional phrases instead of the simple case form. More 
of the original mi verbs have become omega verbs. These are 
just a few of the changes. They make it plain that the N. T. 
cannot be explained from the point of view of the Classical 
Greek. 

But the koine is not all of one quality. There were first the 
literary users, the men of letters. These were divided into those 
who tried unsuccessfully to imitate the earlier classic style. 
Among such were Dion Chrysostom (1st C., A.D.) and Dionys- 
ius of Halicarnasus (fi. 1 cent., B.C.). On the other hand there 
were those who wrote in the literary Koine. Among these 
were such as Polybius (d. cir. 128 B.C.), Diodorus (fl. cir. 40 
B.C.), Plutarch (fl. 46-120 A.D.), and the two Jewish writers 
Philo (fl. cir. 20 B.C.-54 A.D.) and Josephus (fl. A.D. 27-95). 
Not less important, since the N. T. was written partly in ver- 
nacular Greek, is the non-literary writing. The great mass of 
inscriptions (mostly writings on public monuments), the enor- 
mous quantity of papyrus from Egypt including letters, deeds, 
contracts, magical formulae, receipts, etc., give us a real in- 
sight into the vocabulary and syntax of the everyday language. 

The result of the analysis of this material is now before 
the student in the grammars and lexicons and commentaries. 
It must certainly be taken into consideration in determining 
the meaning of the N. T. 

. The Byzantine Period. Until the fall of Constantinople to the 
Turks in 1453. The language was maintained as the vehicle of 
speech for the Greek people and especially for the Greek Cath- 
olic Church. The simplification of the language continued in 
this period. 

. The Modern Period. From the fall of Constantinople to the 
present. Modern literary Greek has consciously imitated the 
Classical style. The vernacular is, however, the modern devel- 
opment of the ancient speech. Pronunciation has changed, but 
the modern speech is not so different from ancient Greek but 
that an ancient could probably read the modern daily news- 
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aper. The language has developed naturally from the days 
Mf idnet The change is probably less than the English lan- 
guage has changed from the days of Chaucer. The process of 
development seen in the completion is an aid to understanding 
what has taken place in the N. T. Modern N. T. grammars 
written from the historical point of view take account of this 
material. 
The student who would be at home in the N. T. needs to immerse 
himself in this background. The broader one’s knowledge of the 
language in its historical range is, the sounder is apt to be his judg- 
ment grammatically. 


Greek Versus Aramaic 


Another factor which raises a problem for the student of the N. T. 
is the relation of our present Greek documents to the language which 
was current in Palestine in Jesus’ day, and which Jesus presumably 
ordinarily spoke. 

N. T. scholars recognize the work of Emil Kautzsch® and Gustaf 
Dalman® as laying the foundation in this field, followed in turn by 
many workers. Aramaic had existed among the people of Palestine 
along with the Classical Hebrew from many centuries.7 Evidences 
of this speech on the lips of Jesus are Talitha qumi (Mark 5:41), 
Ephthatha (Mark 7:34), Kephas (John 1:42). See also Rabbouni 
(Mark 10:51), Hosana (Mark 11:19), and the frequent use of Bar 
in proper names. For its use in the early church compare akeldama 
(Acts 1:19) and maran atha (1 Cor. 16:22). 

Yet it is almost certain that Jesus and his Galilean disciples were 
able to speak Greek also. Greek was widely spoken and understood 
in Palestine, especially in Galilee. The language was introduced by 
the Seleucian kings who after 204 B.C. ruled Palestine and who 
carried on a policy of Hellenization. Economic factors contributed 


to its increase, and bilingualism was for the most part an economic 
necessity. 


Thus it is impossible to affirm that Jesus always spoke Aramaic 
or that it was the language on any particular occasion apart from 
those times where his actual words are quoted. However this factor 
often must enter into the exegesis. Scholars at times see evidence 
of some things in our Greek Gospels which argue that the language 
is a translation from Aramaic. This is especially true of sayings 
which when put back into Aramaic reveal a pun or play on words.’ 


Some have interpreted these facts so as to claim that the whole of 
our four Gospels were written in Aramaic and that the present Greek 


5Grammatik des judisch-palastinischen Aramaisch (Leipzig, Hin- 
rechs, 1894). 


®Die Worte Jesu (Leipzig, Hinrechs, 1898). English Ed., The 
Words of Jesus (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1902). 

™See George Howard, “Hebrew in First Century Palestine,” Resto- 
ration Quarterly, Vol. 5 (1961), 2, 57ff. 


8See Metzger, “The Language of the New Testament,” Interpre- 
ter’s Bible, Vol. 7, pp. 52f. 
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documents are mere translations of these originals. Especially is 
this true of the work of C. C. Torrey. This claim has been effec- 
tively countered by E. C. Colwell among others.® 


If proper care is taken to guard against erroneous conclusions, Ara- 
maic may help in the exegesis of passages. The student will under- 
stand how the argument involves the Aramaic when it is pointed 
out that many think that Jesus’ words about Peter and the rock 
upon which he was to build his church in Matthew 16:17-19 involve 
such a play on words in which the word “rock” and the name Peter 
were both the same word in Aramaic. This does not mean that we 
must run to the Aramaic to interpret every verse. Even if we could 
be sure that Jesus always spoke Aramaic, that would not be the case. 
Our Greek Gospels are the product of the early disciples who gave 
us his words. We put our faith in the accuracy of these records. 
They may sometimes represent literal or direct translations; at other 
times they may represent interpretations of his words or actions, 
but they are the Word which is given. We may safely work from 
these documents to expound the message of the N. T. 


The Septuagint Influence 


Still another problem which has raised much discussion is the ex- 
tent to which the Greek O. T. (the Septuagint) has influenced the 
Greek of the N. T. Deissmann was ready to concede the LXX a 
great influence. He thought that Jesus took his stand firmly on the 
Hebrew O. T. but that Paul is not comprehensible without the Sep- 
tuagint.1° He said that the proverbial “new is revealed in the old” 
cannot 

be fully understood without a knowledge of the Septuagint. A 
single hour lovingly devoted to the text of the Septuagint will 


further our exegetical knowledge of the Pauline Epistles more 
than a whole day spent over a commentary.11 


What he did insist on was that the language of the N. T. was not 
to be isolated from the language of the surrounding world.12 In view 
of this it seems strange that Deissmann has been so strongly attacked 
as failing to give the Septuagint its proper place. But such scholars 
as R. H. Ottley! have insisted that he has not sufficiently answered 
the question of what constitutes a Semitism and how far the total 
Semitic influence affects the N. T. language. The difference in views 


9See The Greek of the Fourth Gospel (Chicago, University Press, 
1921). Here the author shows that the Greek constructions which 
supposedly betray Aramaic original are characteristic of secular 
Greek writers who cannot be suspected of being influenced by the 
A ic. ; 

Beas padanann, The Philology of the Greek Bible (London, Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1908), p. 9. 

Ce “G5, 126 

127 bid., pp. 65, 126. ‘ 

134 Aindoor to the Septuagint (London, Methuen, 1920), p. 
160ff. 
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is not great as Ottley himself admits.14 But the view is that the 
Greek O. T. would, though generally understandable, have presented 
the ordinary Greek reader totally unfamiliar with the Hebrew orig- 
inal some difficulties and that these very characteristics often re- 
appear in the N. T. 

More recent writers tend to agree. Prof. David Tabachovits in his 
book Die Septuaginta und das neue Testament attempts to refute 
the case of Dalman and his followers, and the influence of the Ara- 
maic is discounted in favor of the Septuagint. He points out that 
the LXX was translated for use in Jewish worship services. It was 
soon accepted and became equal in honor with the Hebrew original. 
It had been translated under the idea that the very forms of the 
Hebrew text were sacred, and this gave a distinctive cast to the 
O. T. Not all students of the O. T., however familiar they may have 
been with its style, tried to imitate it, e.g., Philo. But Tabachovitz 
sees the writers of our Gospels as consciously using the same style 
as the LXX in order to underline the continuity between the Old 
and New Testaments. If this is the case, Luke, the more expert 
stylist ought to exhibit the influence more than Matthew or Mark, 
and this is exactly what is found. Some of Tabachovitz’s examples 
are convincing, others less so. The author probably goes too far to 
discount Aramaic and ordinary Hebrew influence as over against 
the LXX proper. His work does serve to emphasize the growing 
feeling that the true position lies somewhere between the insistence 
that the Greek N. T. takes its stand firmly on the contemporary 
Greek language and that which sees either an overinfluence of its 
Aramaic or Hebrew and/or Septuagint background. Certainly the 
case for strict study of the language as it passed through the O. T. 
is well made out for the exegete. 


The Christian Creative Power 


Finally, a problem exists as to what extent Chrsitianity created 
new words or new meanings for old words in the language. The 
great N. T. scholar B. F. Westcott16 long ago pointed to a list of words 
which had been baptized in the Christian theological water and had 
risen to walk a new life. He said that the history of Christianity 
could be written in the history of these words. Deissmann showed 
that the list of really new words (“Biblical”) in Greek presented by 
the older grammars and lexicons must be drastically reduced, almost 
to nothing. Of the more than 5000 words in the N. T. probably less 
than 50 are actually new creations. “In the religiously creative 
period the power of Christianity to form new words was not nearly 
so large as its effect in transforming the meaning of the old words.17 


147bid., p. 167. 

1Tund, 1956. 

16Art. “The New Testament: IV. The Language of the New Testa- 
ment,” A Dictionary of the Bible, Ed. by Wm. Smith (Boston, Little 
Brown, and Co., 1863). 

17Deissman, Op. cit., p. 186. 
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It is with the great work of Gerhard Kittel-G. Friedrich and their 
of co-workers in the Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament 
that the case for this creative power must be made out. Kittel has 
explained and defended the idea that lies behind the work in two 
lectures reprinted as Lexicographia Sacra.18 He argues convincingly 
that there is such a thing as “theological philology.” The New Tes- 
tament is not merely a record of ideas or thought about God or men 
but of events. To describe these events as to their meaning and sig- 
nificance is the purpose of the New Testament. This purpose is 
thus theological. The men who described the events and their mean- 
ing were men of their age, and they used the words of their age. 
But what they described was new. Nothing like it had ever hap- 
pened before. Hence the explaining of these things might well tax 
the current vocabulary. One might expect that many new words 
were created to tell the story. But those who in former times made 
this assumption have been shown to be wrong. The actual new crea- 
tions have proved to be very few.19 What did happen was that old 
words acquired new meanings. Words like doxa (“face, glory”) or 
the root dikai- (“righteous”) take upon themselves entirely new and 
theological meanings, though often the old meanings also continue 
to be used. Sometimes one formation of a root will continue the 
older meaning (as kaleo) while other forms take on special meanings 
(kleisis, kletos). The word logos has many meanings, and they are 
nearly all used in the N. T., but in such passages as 1 Thess. 1:5ff 
logos (“word”) means “the message of Jesus Christ—the Gospel.” 
Some of these new meanings are dependent on the LXX, others are 
entirely new. 

Another line of thought is developed by Kittel. In the N. T. there 
is a tendency to “eliminate words which already carry with them 
some definite significance.” This is especially true when that sig- 
nificance seemed inadequate to express the new content of the idea. 
For instance, the regular words for “love” in Greek are either not 
used at all (eros) or rarely (philia), while an almost unknown word 
(agape) has assumed the concept which almost epitomizes the theol- 


18The lectures were delivered at Cambridge Oct. 20-21, 1937, re- 
printed by SPCK, London, 1937. The assumption of a “language- 
moulding power of Christianity” is denied by James Barr in a re- 
cent book, The Semantics of Biblical Language (New York; Oxford, 
1961). This book was reviewed by B. S. Childs of Yale in the Jour- 
nal of Biblical Literature (LXXX, 1961, IV, 374-77). Barr’s claim 
is that the church did not change the meaning of words but merely 
expressed new things with them. He argues that a mistake is made 
in looking at the single word rather than the sentence or complex 
for judgment about semantic distinctiveness. Childs, the reviewer, 
thinks that Barr overstates his case. Childs thinks that more study 
of the local situations in the church which influence the forms which 
the early documents took would help to solve the problem. 

19§9me indeed are identifiable. Contrary to Deissmann, Kittel 
thinks the number may be more than we can prove, since some words 
which appear in the vernacular may have passed into it from the 
Jewish-Christian Greek of Egypt. See [bid., p. 9f. 
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ogy and ethic of the Gospel. Again this occurs where a word has 
some association in another religion. On the contrary, Paul often 
seems to use technical terms used by his opponents by way of appro- 
priating their meaning to the Gospel and turning them against 
heretics. 


This short discussion is sufficient to show how the exegete must 
make use of Kittels’ tremendous work if he would keep abreast with 
what is available as an aid in setting forth the word of God.?° 


Methodology 


How does one assess the meaning of a term?! in a given passage? 
There is much more to it than simply turning to a lexicon and taking 
the first meaning given (or taking the meaning which may fit one’s 
preconceived idea of the meaning). The process is one which de- 
mands logical and exact effort. The following method is suggested 
for an exhaustive study. How much of it will be needed in each 
case will depend upon the problem and the difficulty involved. But 
the entire logical concept needs to be understood. 


1. The Lexicon. To understand a term the word needs to be 
studied in its entire background. For this the lexicon is the prin- 
cipal tool. A good lexicon is a remarkable source of information. 
First etymology (original meaning) and derivation (root words) 
will be given, if they are known, and these should be used. There 
is a certain constancy about most word meanings, and radical mean- 
ings often explain later ones. But one must avoid the pitfall of 
etymological fallacy. False etymology and the assumption that the 
original meaning always applied, often ruin many exegeses. 


Next, the lexicon shows the history of the word. Beginning with 
the first appearance in extant documents, the main meanings are 
given as the basic definition. Let the student notice if variation 
occurs in the basic meaning in Homer, Classics, Septuagint, or koine. 
For the Septuagint, most lexicons will cite the Hebrew word(s) 
which the word was used to translate. By the use of the LXX con- 
cordance (Hatch and Redpath) and the Hebrew lexicon much can 
be learned. Young’s analytical Concordance will allow the student 
to do this job successfully if he does not have the other tools. 


The amount of this information given at the heading of an article 
will vary. Next the lexicons will break the meanings of the word 
down into the different classifications, and they will repeat some 


20The Worterbuch is being made available in English by Harper’ 
Bible Key Words, translated by J. R. Coates. = : sine 
_ 7tA “word” which may have many meanings and may be employed 
In a variety of ways is to be distinguished from a “term” which is 
a word or expression used at one particular place with a precise 
meaning. On this and the whole matter of the use of a lexicon see 
a fine article by Howard Tillman Kuist, “Implements of Interpreta- 


ely, New Testament Lexicons,” in Interpretation, Vol. 1 (1957), 
p. : 
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of the process already noted in so doing. The various classifications 
are usually not basically different. They are the separate facets or 
viewpoints from which the word may be, and seemingly has been, 
viewed. Notice that for each classification illustrations are given 
for the separate periods of Greek. These illustrations are the basic 
justification of the categories, and they constitute the most impor- 
tant help which the lexicon gives. By studying the evidence for each, 
the student will see the reason for the different classifications and 
will see which of them fits the term he is trying to classify. This 
means that the main help of the lexicon is not its “authority” (though 
the judgment of a recognized specialist is of value), but its aid in 
helping the student do the job for himself. 


2. The Concordance. One is not ready to judge the term until 
he has looked at the combinations of words used with the same word 
in other authors or in the same author with which he is dealing. 
For classical authors many excellent concordances are available. 
The lexicon will often cite several N. T. places where the same word 
is used, but the concordance should be used thoroughly. The special 
factors in N. T. lexicography (LXX usage and new meanings) will 
be discovered for oneself mainly through the concordances. 


3. The Grammars. Most of the grammars have an index for the 
important constructions and words as well as for passages treated. 
Consult these. Perhaps the very passage which the student is work- 
ing on has been used as an example in discussion. Otherwise con- 
sult the index for the grammatical construction to learn what is the 
meaning of the term under scrutiny. Many constructions may have 
more than one meaning. These must be considered and the meaning 
for a given passage determined by a process of elimination. 

4. The Theological Wordbooks. Kittel-Friedrich and other such 
lexicons will not only review and summarize the information for the 
different states of the language in each word, but they will also 
point out the Biblical or theological usage a term may have. This 
work should be consulted toward the end of the study after the 
history and usage of the word are well in mind. 

5. The Exegetical Commentaries. By examining such great ex- 
amples of exegetical commentaries as those of Wm. Milligan on the 
book of Thessalonians or E. Burton on Galatians, one can see what 
help in interpretation can be derived from the syntactical and lex- 
ical help in the hands of a master exegete. Besides direct help on 
difficult words and constructions, often parallels from other writers 
will be cited. Such parallels are regularly given by such works as 
the Cambridge Greek Testament, Expositor’s Greek Testament, The 
International Critical Commentary, Field’s Notes on the New Testa- 
ment, the MacMillan Commentaries (including the great series by 
Lightfoot on some of Paul’s epistles), and the work of Wettstein. 
Older works such as those of Alford, Ellicott, Meyer’s, together with 
those of the more recent authors such as Lenski, A. T. Robertson’s 
Word Pictures have been of paritcular help to this writer. But 
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again checking the commentaries belongs at the end, not the begin- 
ning, of the process of study of a passage. 

The methodology looked at chronologically would be somewhat as 
follows: (1) etymology and derivation, (2) Classical meanings, (3) 
Koine usage, (4) the LXX and the Apocrypha, (5) the Jewish ele- 
ment Aramaic or Rabbinic), (6) the distrinctive Christian element, 
(7) the early Christian writers, (8) the conclusion or synthesis. 


A Sample Annotated Bibliography 


I. LINGUISTICS. ’ AY & : 
Sturdivant, E. H., An Introduction to Linguistic Science, New Haven, 


Yale University Press, 1947. 
II. LExIcons. 
A. General. 


Liddell, H. G., and Scott, Robert, A Greek-English Lexicon. New 
Edition Revised and Augmented by H. S. Jones and Roderick 
McKenzie. 9th ed. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1940. This is the 
latest and most complete (unabridged) Greek lexicon, with many 
new illustrations esp. from the later sources. Most Septuagint 
and N. T. words appear. Many definitions have been rewritten 
from the earlier editions. The earlier 7th and 8th edd. contain 
valuable citations dropped in the latest. There are several 
abridged editions based on the 7th and 8th which are handy for 
reading and general study. For serious study the unabridged 
edition is indispensable. 

B. New Testament. 


Abbott-Smith, G., 4 Manual Greek Lexicon of the New Testament. 
Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 3rd Ed., 1937. This is a handy-sized 
lexicon for student and reading use. It makes good use of new 
materials in fairly adequate way. It has fair bibliography 
mostly of English works, along with good helps in two appen- 
dices of irregular verb forms and principal parts for the begin- 
ning and intermediate student. In my opinion the most prac- 
tical lexicon for students to buy. 


Arndt, W. F., and Gingrich, F. W., A Greek-English Lexicon of the 
New Testament and Other Early Christian Literature. Chicago 
and Cambridge, University Presses, 1957. This is a translation 
of the German Lexicon of Walter Bauer, revised and adapted by 
the translators. The English suffers changes at the hands of 
the translators and is not at times as satisfactory as the orig- 
inal (cf. art. psallo). But this work, based upon the best in the 
field, will undoubtedly hold place as the primary N. T. lexicon 
for a long time. 

Bauer, Walter, Griechisch-Deutsches Worterbuch, Berlin, Topel- 
mann, 5th Ed., 1958. This is still valuable because of the addi- 
tion of new material in this last edition and the changes in the 
American translation. 

Thayer, Joseph Henry, Greck-English Lexicon of the N. T., New 
York, American Book Co., 1889. This 1s the English edition re- 
vised and augmented of Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testamenti, Leip- 
zig, 1868, which had been revised by C. L. W. Grimm. Thayer’s 
has served a long time as the definitive English lexicon, but has 
long needed revision. It has good definitions and good citations, 
but was built on the old notion of “Biblical Greek” and could 
not take into consideration the discoveries since its publication. 
Often it expresses wild notions of derivations. This still con- 
tains much good information but must be used with care. 
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Zorell, Franciscus, Lexicon Graecum Novi Testamenti, Ed. Altera, 
Paris, Lethicellaux, 1930. This is a Greek-Latin lexicon by a 
Catholic (Jesuit) scholar, very good for scholarly work. 

Hickie, W. J., Greek-English Lexicon of the N. T., N. Y., MacMillan, 
1926. This is a small pocket-sized lexicon, also printed with the 
Westcott-Hort Greek New Testament. 

Souter, Alexander, A Pocket Lexicon to the Greek New Testament, 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1916. A small handy lexicon, one of 
the first to use the new material. 

C. Special Lexicons. 


(Of the Papyri, Inscriptions, etc.): Moulton, J. H., and Milligan, 
Geo., Vocabulary of the Greek New Testament, Edinburgh, T. & 
T. Clark, 1914-1980. This profitable lexicon illustrates N. T. 
word meanings from the secular documents of the koine. 

(Of Patristic Greek): Lampe, C. W. H., A Lexicon of Patristic 
Greek (Oxford, Clarendon Press, first fascicle, 1961, to letters 
BAR. This long awaited work will rival the 9th Ed. of Liddell- 
Scott in size and scope. A a sampling of the first section just 
arrived reveals that it will be of tremendous value. 

(Of Byzantine Greek): Sophocles, E. A., Greek Lexicon of the Ro- 
man and Byzantine Periods (from B.C. 146-A.D. 1100). Re- 
cently reprinted, this lexicon is sometimes helpful, but often its 
sampling is too brief. The new Lampe will replace it. 

(Of Theological Usage) : 

Cremer, Hermann, Biblio-Theological Lexicon of the New Testa- 
ment, Edinburgh, 4th English ed., 1895. Like Thayer’s it was 
built on the idea of Greek as a special Biblical language. It is 
still useful. The German edition revised by Ko6gel is in its 11th 
Ed., 1928. Now replaced by Kittel’s. 

Kittel, Gerhard, and Friedrich, G. (Eds.),. Theologisches Worter- 
buch zum N. T., Vol. I, 1933, II, 1935, III, 1938, IV, 1942, V, 
1954, VI, . Many collaborators, some articles are being pub- 
lished in English as Key Bible Words (Harper’s). A really in- 
dispensable work for real scholarly investigation. 

Richardson, Alan, A Theological Word Book of the Bible, New 
York, Macmillan, 1951. Fills the place of the more technical 
works for those who do not use Greek. 

Von Allman, J.-J., A Companion to the Bible, N. Y.-Oxford Univ. 
Presses, 1958. Another theological word book for non-Greek 
users. 


III. GRAMMAR: 


A. Classical. 

Goodwin, W. W., Greek Grammar. Revised by Gulick, C. B. Boston, 
Ginn and Co., 1980. Perhaps this is the best Classical system- 
atic grammar. 

Smyth, H. W., Greek Grammar, Revised by Messing, Gordon M., 
Cambridge, Harvard U. Press, 1959. This is a very useful sys- 
tematic grammar. y : 

Schwyzer, Eduard, Griechische Grammatik, Vol. I, Munich, 1949; 
Vol. II. Syntax and syntaktisch Stilistik, vervollstandigt und 
hg. von A. Debrunner, Munich, 1950. 


B. New Testament. 

Blass, F., and Debrunner, A., A Grammar of the Greek New Testa- 
ment and other Early Christian Literature. Revised and trans- 
lated from the 8th German ed. (with Debrunner’s notes for the 
9th) by Robert Funk. Chicago, University Press, 1961. This 
recently published English edition of this standard work is a 
great addition to our working tools. Absolutely indispensable. 
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Robertson, A. T., A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the 
Light of Historical Research. Nashville, Boardman Press, 1934. 
Ponderous and repetitious, this grammar is still useful largely 
because it is somewhat of a compilation of what all others had 
said. 

Robertson, A. T., and Davis, W. H., A New Short Grammar of the 
Greek Testament. N. Y., Harpers, 1931, 33. This is a useful 
condensation of the large grammar. 

Moulton, J. H., and Howard, W. F., A Grammar of the Greek New 
Testament. Vol. I, Prole., Vol. II, Accidence and Word-forma- 
tion. “Edinburgh, T. & T.. Clark, Vol. 1, 8rd. Ed, 19193" Volo 11, 
1929. Excellent development of the Deissmann-Moulton point 
of view (Prole.). Vol. II brings the light of the Koine to bear 
on its subject matter. Vol. III on syntax still promised. 

Dana, H. E., and Mantey, J. R., A Manual Grammar of the Greek 
New Testament, N. Y., MacMillan, 1927. The earlier parts on 
Accidence are too abbreviated; the parts from “Syntax” on 
contain perhaps the best arrangement of materials for inter- 
mediate students. 

Nunn, H. P. V., A Short Syntax of New Testament Greek. Cam- 
bridge, U. Press, 1949. This is an excellent manual, although 
those brought up on the eight-case system will find the treat- 
ment of nouns confusing. 

Burton, E. DeWitt, Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in the New 
Testament. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 8rd Ed.. reprint, 1955. 
Pre-Koine in its materials and treatments, but still helpful. 

Chamberlain, W. E., An Exegetical Grammar of the Greek New 
Testament. N. Y., MacMillan, 1941. This handbook attempts to 
show the student how to apply a knowledge of Greek to the prob- 
lems of exegesis. 

Moule. C. F. D., An Idiom Book of New Testament Greek. Cam- 
bridge, University Press, 1953. This is not a formal grammar, 
but a discussion of special points. Very useful and instructive. 


IV. CONCORDANCES. 


Moulton, W. F., and Geden, A. S., A Concordance to the Greek Testa- 
ment. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 2nd Ed., 1899. This concord- 
ance is based on the Greek text of Westcott-Hort, Tischendorf, 
and the English Revised Version. It is another of the indis- 
pensable tools. 

Young, Robert, An Analytical Concordance to the Bible. New York, 
American Book Exchange, 1880. This is a good substitute for 
those who do not have a working knowledge of Greek. It gives 


the Greek and Hebrew words with translation and citations in 
English. 
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The Psychological Approach to Interpretation 


Paul Southern 


Some years ago in Salt Lake City a colored brother asked a gospel 
minister, “What am yo’ psychology on dis passage?” Perhaps the 
querist did not understand the full import of his question, but he 
certainly had a most significant point. Many passages of scripture 
are enigmatic unless interpreted in the light of psychology. 


Psychology is not a bad word. As used in this essay it involves 
more than the investigation of the phenomena of consciousness and 
behavior. It is derived from the two Greek words psyche and logos. 
By psyche we mean “life, spirit, soul, mind, understanding.” Logos 
means “word, speech, discourse.” Psychology, therefore, primarily 
means a “discourse concerning the soul,” and psychiatry means “the 
healing of the soul.” 


Biblical interpretation extends beyond the horizons of medical psy- 
chology and psychiatry because it deals with the whole man. Cultural 
tensions and crises which are so prevalent in every area of human 
existence must come within its scope. The unitary theory of person- 
ality did not originate with Sigmund Freud. It was recognized by 
the Greeks as an important therapeutic concept long before the birth 
of Christ. The divine historian tells us that “Jesus advanced in wis- 
dom and stature, and in favor with God and men” (Luke 2:52). In- 
terpretation of scripture which neglects any part of man cannot pro- 
mote maximum spiritual maturity. 


Nuances of spiritual meaning are often lost without the psycholog- 
ical approach to a passage. No one can adequately interpret the 
scripture without an emotional entree into the context. Too often in 
looking for a proof-text an exegete will lift a passage from its logical 
setting and draw an unwarranted conclusion. By this method he may 
prove some human dogma, but he will never assuage the disturbing 
motives that surge within the soul. 


The full impact of many of Christ’s statements cannot be felt 
without psychological empathy, a feeling into both the setting and 
the dramatic personnae. The cure of souls is the unique forte of 
Biblical exegesis. The process involves a mature love which must 
permeate the very warp and woof of one’s personality. Jesus spoke 
from this frame of reference when he said to the scribe: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy strength. . . Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself” (Mark 12:30,31). Psychology as a canon of 
interpretation applied to this passage would eliminate the hypocrit- 
ical ersatz reflected in modern piety on parade. Mature love is un- 
hypcecritical; it saturates self to the core and produces a personality 
that will not perish. It creates an empathy that puts the exegete in 
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the pew as well as in the pulpit and causes him to quit scratching 
humanity where it does not itch. 


Another familiar passage which emphasizes the importance of 
psychological factors involved in Biblical interpretation is found in 
Romans 15:4. “For whatsoever things were written aforetime were 
written for our learning, that through patience and through comfort 
of the scriptures we might have hope.” The usual interpretation of 
this passage overlooks one facet of exegesis which is so important for 
the living of these days. The two most significant roles of the gospel 
minister are that of the teacher and the comforter. It is in the 
latter role that psychology plays such a dynamic part. Properly in- 
terpreted, the passage under consideration certainly places the two 
covenants in proper perspective. However, if sin-sick souls are to 
gain that spiritual strength necessary to carry the burdens of life, 
they must be helped to experience patience, comfort and hope. This 
process requires a spiritual saturation in depth. 


The gospel of Christ is designed to meet the deepest needs of life. 
It has power to transform unconscious motives that are often inim- 
ical to spiritual maturity. Unless psychologically interpreted, it may 
never pierce the mirage of illusion which blocks realistic understand- 
ing. The interpreter who ignores the dynamics of personality and 
of personality structure hinders the gospel in its piercing power. 
Psychology helps us to understand the dynamics of these elements in 
heaven’s redemptive process as they relate to both God and man. In 
no other way can a person develop his personality toward Christian 
maturity, “unto a fullgrown man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fullness of Christ” (Eph. 4:18). In view of the tremendous 
importance of these factors, it is imperative that Biblical interpreters 
become informed in the field of psychology. 


Man is incredibly complex. The dimensions of human need are 
many and varied. The inner organization of human motives, traits, 
and personal style cannot be understood without penetration in depth. 
No avenue of approach to the investigation of human nature can be 
ignored if we are to understand inspiration’s answer to the Biblical 
question, “What is man?” (Ps. 8:4). Dogmatic legalism which skims 
the gospel surface kills psychic feeling and chills the soul. The hu- 
man personality is so constituted by God that man must experience 
a spirituality in depth or he never matures. 


The gospel of Christ can fulfill every human need pertaining to 
life and godliness (Rom. 1:16,17; 2 Tim. 3:16,17; 2 Peter 1:3). It 
must be received with meekness and implanted within the heart, how- 
ever, if it is to accomplish that whereunto it is sent (Matt. 13:23; 
James 1:21). The interpreter’s biggest task is to get the word of 
God inside the person’s frame of reference. Only as it reaches the 
depth and sense of complexity within the feeling responses of the 
heart can it transform personality. Man as both a thinker and an 
actor can live happily only in proper relation with God, with himself, 
with others, and with the world of things. Only when the word is 
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implanted within the human psyche can man cultivate a creative 
awareness that will discover and grow in his relationship with God. 


The minister must learn to be a theologian in more than a hap- 
hazard way. Pious platitudes and clichés may tickle the ears of frus- 
trated listeners, but it takes the implanted word to save men’s souls 
(James 1:21). The human being is more than an organism; he has 
the potentiality for being a person. In the light of both reason and 
revelation, this potentiality for personality is man’s real and essential 
nature. Unfortunately, this prospective goal of mature personality 
is never realized by some Christians because they never experience 
conversion in depth. 


Exegesis is incomplete unless it includes the gospel of the pierced 
heart (Acts 2:37; Rom. 6:17,18). The determining motive in the 
psychic life of a human being is the eternal courage to be, the indel- 
ible urge to become, and fulfill oneself as, a person. This honest 
probing for reality through Christian psychology is not Freudian 
frill; it is indigenous to the gospel of Christ. Anywhere one plumbs 
the depths with psychological instruments one discovers that Christ 
is already there. Jesus needs not that any one should bear witness 
concerning man, for he knows what is in man (John 2:25). 


The interpreter cannot afford to reject any source of human knowl- 
edge that will illuminate man’s need simply because of its scientific 
nomenclature. Exegesis, therefore, must address itself to the task 
of being an interpreter of the mind of God in Christ. The Christian 
faith presents Jesus Christ as the source of real selfhood. Our Lord 
is the key to the self’s growth through confrontation with the issues 
of life. The central purpose of the psychological approach in the 
interpretation of scripture is to explore in detail the nature of the 
meeting of man by God in his Son, Jesus Christ. 


Recommended Reading 
The Minister and the Care of Souls by Daniel Day Williams (Harper 
and Brothers, 1961). 
Christ and Selfhood by Wayne E. Oates (Association Press, 1961). 
Herein Is Love by Revel L. Howe (Judson Press, 1961) 
OE ti Relation by John Macmurray (University of Edinburgh, 


A Doctor’s Casebook in the Light of the Bible by Paul Tournier 
(Harper and Brothers, 1960) 


Spiritual Therapy by Richard Young and Albert Meiburg (Harper 
and Brothers, 1960) 

The Bible in Pastoral Care by Wayne E. Oates (The Westminster 
Press, 1958). 


Religious Dimensions of Personality by Wayne E. Oates (Associa- 
tion Press, 1957) 
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Psychology and Pastoral Practice by W. L. Northridge (Pastoral 
Psychology Book Club, 1953) 


An ABC of Psychology by Eric S. Waterhouse (Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club, 1953) 


An Introduction to Pastoral Counseling by Wayne E. Oates (Board- 
man Press, 1959) 


The Psychology of Religious Living by Karl R. Stolz (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1937) 


Body, Soul and Spirit by J. Carter Swaim (Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
1957) 

Love and Hate in Human Nature by Arnold A. Hutschnecker (Thom- 
as Y. Crowell Company, 1955) 

Love or Perish by Smiley Blanton (Simon and Schuster, 1956) 

Discovering Love by Lance Webb (Abingdon Press, 1954) 


The Exploration of the Inner World by Anton T. Boisen (Harper 
and Brothers, 19386) 


Religion and the Cure of Souls in Jung’s Psychology by Hans Schaer 
(Pantheon Books, 1950) 


A Psychology for Preaching by Edgar N. Jackson (Channel Press, 
Inc., 1961) 


Christian Life and the Unconscious by Ernest White (Harper and 
Brothers, 1955) 


The hea ee Self by C. G. Jung (Little, Brown and Company, 
195 

Psychology for Ministers and Social Workers by H. Guntrip (Inde- 
pendent Press Ltd., 1949) 


Christian Essays in Psychiatry by Philip Mairet (Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1956) 


Journey into Self by M. Esther Harding (Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1956) 


The Church and Psychotherapy by Karl R. Stolz (Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 19438) 


Pastoral Psychiatry by John Southerland Bonnell (Harper and 
Brothers, 1938) 


Man’s Search for Himself by Rollo May (W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany, 1953) 


Psychology Religion and Healing by Leslie D. Weatherhead (Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1951) 
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The Jewish Background of the New Testament 


Jack P. Lewis 


With the recovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, the already keen in- 
terest in the Jewish background of the N. T. has experienced a re- 
birth. Jesus and his disciples were Jews who spoke in the vocabulary 
and thought forms of first century Judaism. Even though their 
teaching has been preserved for us in Koine Greek, it is really to first 
century Judaism that one must first turn if he is to understand them. 
The Gospels assume this background without describing it. Sound 
method demands that one ask what the message meant to its original 
audience, and this can only be discovered by considering the world 
out of which it came. 


First century Judaism was a complex of many streams of culture. 
Traditionally one speaks of Hellenistic Judaism which is represented 
by Philo, Josephus, and some books of the Apocrypha such as Wis- 
dom; and of Palestinian Judaism, represented by the various Jewish 
sects. Or approaching the problem from a different angle, one might 
speak of Apocalyptic Judaism and Rabbinic Judaism. These cate- 
gories are not entirely independent from one another, and now the 
Dead Sea Sect is forming a separate category. One needs to be care- 
ful of isolating the categories from Judaism itself and from the 
Graeco-Roman world in which it lived. Which of the varieties of 
Judaism has exercised the more formative influence on the Christian 
movement is and has always been a moot question. 


I. POLITICAL BACKGROUND: 

Since the N. T. arises out of a specific historical situation, a knowl- 
edge of that background is essential to the expositor. The writings 
of Josephus are the primary source without which no real history of 
the events of this period could be written.1 Materials dealing with 
political and social rights of the Jews in the Roman world are most 
thoroughly dealt with by Juster.2 The Palestinian political situation 
is treated by Schiirer,3 while the Herod family in particular is dealt 
with by Perowne.t In a more general way, Guignebert, Snaith, and 
Pfeiffer have also surveyed the period.® 


1Josephus is available in Greek and English in the Loeb Classical 
Series. i 

2J. Juster, Les Juifs dans Empire romain; leur condition juri- 
dique, économique et sociale. Paris, Geuthner, 1914. 2 v. 

3B, Schiirer, A History of the Jewish People in the time of Jesus 
Christ. Edinburgh, T. and T. Clark, 1891. 5 v. 

48. Perowne, The Life and Times of Herod the Great. London, 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1956; The Later Herods; the Political Back- 
ground of the N. T. London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1958. 

5C. Guignebert, The Jewish World in the Time of Jesus. Ney. 
University Books, 1959. N. H. Snaith, The Jews from Cyrus to 
Herod. N. Y., Abingdon Press, 1956. R. H. Pfeiffer, History of N. 
T. Times. N. Y., Harper, 1949. 
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II. THE JEWISH SECTS: 

Older materials dealing with the various sects of the Jews are 
dealt with by Schiirer and Moore.* The relation of the Qumran com- 
munity to the Essenes is treated by Fritsch.7 A detailed bibliography 
on this subject has been compiled by La Sor.8 The Pharisees are 
discussed by Herford and Finkelstein.®9 The Samaritans are dis- 
cussed by Montgomery and Gaster.1° Apocalyptic materials have 
been made available by R. H. Charles.14 


III. INSTITUTIONS: 

The temple, rebuilt by Herod in 19 B.C., was the center of reli- 
gious life in the N. T. period prior to 70 A.D.1?_ Individual and na- 
tional sacrifices were daily offered in behalf of Israelite and Gentile. 
High priests were appointed and replaced by the Romans as they 
pleased. The lesser priests were divided into twenty-four courses 
who served one week semiannually. The common people gathered in 
the outer courts at the time of sacrifice for prayer. These make up 
“the hours of prayer.” 

The synagogue was a unique institution in the ancient world in 
that its worship was without sacrifice.13 Before A.D. 70, the syna- 
gogue existed alongside of and complemented the worship of the 
temple. Its worship consisting of scripture reading, teaching, and 
prayer attempted to educate the entire population in the will of God.1* 
A synagogue could be established in any city or hamlet of the empire. 
There was no professional ministry. Any qualified man might be 
asked to participate. 


Independent of the synagogue and temple were the schools. Ele- 
mentary education in the earlier periods was likely left in the hands 
of the parents or those tutors employed by them. At later times 
each community normally had a Bet ha-sefer (T. B. Sanh. 17b). Al- 
ready in the pre-Christian period secondary schools (Bet ha-midrash) 
existed. The disciple-teacher attachment was an integral part of 
the system, the educational procedure emphasized rote work by both 
teacher and student. Material was arranged in schemes to aid mem- 


6K. Schirer, op. cit.; G. F. Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries 
of the Christian Era. Cambridge, Harvard U. Press, 1927-1930. 8 v. 

7C. E. Fritsch, The Qumran Community, Its History and Scrolls. 
N. Y., Macmillan Co., 1956. 

8W. F. La Sor, Bibliography of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 1948-1957. 
Pasadena, Calif., Library Fuller Theological Seminary, 1958. 

SR. T. Herford, The Pharisees. N. Y., Macmillan Co., 1924. R. L. 
Finkelstein, The Pharisees: The Sociological Background of their 
Faith. Phila., The Jewish Pub. Society, 1940. 2 v. 

10J, A. Montgomery, The Samaritans, the Earliest Jewish Sect, 
1907. M. Gaster, The Samaritans. Schweich Lecutres, 1924. 

_ UR. H. Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the O. T. 
in English. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1918. 2 vol. 

2A, Parrot, The Temple of Jerusalem. London, SCM Press, 1957. 


Reese my study on this topic, Restoration Quarterly IV (1960), 


14G, F. Moore, op. cit., I. 281. 
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ory. The best pupil was he who had the best memory (M. Aboth 
5.15). 


Legal matters came before courts.15 Civil cases might be tried 
before three judges; while capital cases came before courts of 23 
judges. The court of 71 judges in Jerusalem had jurisdiction over a 
tribe that went astray, a false prophet, or a high priest. The Mish- 
nah details elaborate rules of procedure concerning witnesses, ver- 
dicts, and penalties. The death penalty was administered by stoning, 
burning, beheading, and strangling. The blasphemer has to have 
used the name of God before he could be convicted. It is not certain 
to what extent these rules actually governed judicial procedure in 
Palestine and to what extent they are theoretical formulations of 
scholars concerning ideal conditions after the courts ceased to be a 
reality. The procedure against Jesus and Stephen do not correspond 
to the Mishnah’s description of a Jewish trial.1é 


IV. OBSERVANCES: 


The sacrificial cult was in full operation in the temple up to its 
destruction in A.D. 70. Daily sacrifices were offered in behalf of 
the emperor as well as those sacrifices prescribed in the Pentateuch. 


Almsgiving and prayer played a prominent role both in private 
and public piety. The Eighteen Benedictions, some of which show 
similarity to the model prayer of Jesus, are thought to date back to 
the first century.17 


Fasting was obligatory upon the day of Atonement.18 But there 
was also fasting on days which were memorials of calamities that 
had befallen the temple. Times of drought brought additional public 
fasts as the people petitioned for rain. 


Sabbath observances and Circumcision were the distinctive ob- 
servances which could be kept by the Jew in whatsoever part of the 
world he may have lived.19 


The annual festivals: Passover,2° Pentecost, and Ingatherings were 
occasions of pilgrimages of Jerusalem. By N. T. times, however, by 
no means could all Jews attend each year. Likely among remote 
diaspora Jews, only the fortunate were able to attend even once in 
a lifetime. The post-Pentateuchal festivals: Purim and Dedication 
(Hannukah, cf. John 10:22) played an important role in religious life. 


Though Judaism was never a missionary religion in the sense of 


15Mishna, Sanhedrin. 

16R, W. Husband, The Prosecution of Jesus. Princeton, U. Press, 
1916. 

17. Schiirer, op. cit., II. ii. 85-87. 

18Mishnah, Taanith. 

19Mishnah, Shabbath and Hrubin. { 

20Mishnah, Pesahim. Material on the Jewish meal which may be 
related to the Last Supper is to be found in Mishnah, Berakoth. See 
A. J. B. Higgins, The Lord’s Supper in the New Testament. London, 
SCM. Press, 1952 and J. Jeremias, the Eucharistic Words of Jesus. 
Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1955. 
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searching out the sinner as Jesus taught in the Great Commission, 
considerable interest in proselyting manifests itself in the N. T. 
period.2?. The family of Queen Helena of Adiabene is an example.2? 
Circumcision, baptism,2? and a sacrifice were required of the man 
who would become a proselyte. In addition there was a large group 
of “God fearers” (phobouwmenoi ton theon; cf. Acts 13:44ff.) who 
were attracted to monotheism, observed the sabbath, and lived by 
Jewish ethics, but who had not taken the final step into Judaism. 
These were not proselytes, but were outside the fold. 


V. RELIGIOUS TEACHINGS: 


Jewish religious ideas which may be related to N. T. ideas have 
been most exhaustively treated by Strack-Billerbeck,24 Abrahams,?° 
Montefiore,26 and Morton Smith.27 There are also the treatments 
of certain realms of thought by David Daube28 and W. D. Davies.?? 


Peculiar problems confront the student of these ideas. The first 
is the problem of dating material. Rabbinic literature is a maze of 
opinions originating from teachers of many centuries. Care must 
be taken of assuming that an opinion was current in N. T. times 
when it is only attested for a later period. The Tannaitic Literature 
(A.D. 70-200) is the most relevant for the N. T. student, but even 
this literature in its written form dates considerably after N. T. 
times.3° 


A. Scripture and Scripture Exegesis: 


Both Judaism and Christianity developed out of the O. T. religion 
and have this literature as their common background. To Israel 
was entrusted the oracles of God (Rom. 3:2); Israel gave the idea of 


a canon with a set number of books and preserved the text of those 
books. 


The Bible of the N. T. writers was the LXX. This version is 
thought to have been made for the Alexandrian community about 


21W. G. Braude, Jewish Proselytizing in the First Five Centuries 
of the Common Evra. Providence, R. I., 1940 

22G. F. Moore, op cit., I. 349. 

23H, H. Rowley, “Jewish Proselyte Baptism,” Hebrew Union Col- 
lege Annual XV (1940), 318-348. 

24H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum neuen Testament 
aus Talmud und Midrash. Munich, 1922-1928. 4 v. 

*5Israel Abrahams, Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels. N. Y., 
The Macmillan Co., 1917 and 1924. 2 series. 

26C. G. Montefiore, Synoptic Gospels. N. Y., Macmillan Co., 1928, 
a soe aie Literature and Gospel Teachings. N. Y., Macmillan 

o., 1930. 

*™M Smith, Tannaitic Parallels to the Gospels. JBL. Monograph 
Series, 1951. 

*8P. Daube, The N. T. and Rabbinic Judaism. London, Athlone 
Press, 1956. 

20W. D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism. London, SPCK, 1955. 

*°Tannaitic Literature is represented in the Mishnah, the Tosephta, 
the Mekilta, the Sifra, and the Sifre. See H. L. Strack, Intro. to 
the Talmud and Midrash. Phila., The Jewish Pub. Society, 1945. 
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250 B.C.31 The translators of necessity equated Hebrew terms to 
Greek terms in the process. This usage is a formative factor in the 
N. T. vocabulary which should be considered by all students. 


Aramaic words, the language of the masses in Palestine in the 
first century, are attributed to Jesus in the Gospels. The ever- 
increasing literature in this area should be considered as a part of 
the Jewish atmosphere.®2 


Three areas of exegesis must be considered. Qumran exegesis with 
its Midrash pesher applying the O. T. to contemporary events con- 
tains elements to be contrasted with N. T. treatment of O. T. proph- 
ecy.23 The Alexandrian exegesis furnishes the background of the 
Allegorical interpretation.24 There is also Rabbinic exegesis with 
its stress on the minutia of the text.s5 The rules of the rabbis were 
summarized by Hillel in his seven exegetical rules, which were later 
enlarged.36 


It is assumed by all three types of exegetes that the whole of 
Scripture is divine. It is nowhere self-contradictory; all differences 
are merely apparent. To discover, elucidate, and apply what God 
enjoins is the task of the exegete. Scripture is the source and au- 
thority for the definition of human duty.37 


Whereas the focal point of Christianity is the new revelation in 
Christ, the central point of Judaism is the Torah. Torah was be- 
lieved to be the first creation of God and to be of perpetual validity 
even in the world to come. It had been made known to Israel and 
accepted at Sinai both in the written form and in an oral form (cf. 
“traditions,” Matt. 15:2). In reality the oral law was the ramifica- 
tion of the written law and the codification of custom to adapt the 
law to a changing society. For that reason it was an ever growing 
body of material. The oral law was at first preserved by word of 
mouth, but was later written down. That part classified according 
to subjects is known as the Mishnah.?8 The Mishnah was compiled 
by Judah the Prince about 200 A.D. An alternate collection is 
called Tosephta. The oral law arranged in the form of a running 


31See the Letter of Aristeas for the legend of the origin of the 
LXX. See also HAA. Kennedy, Sources of N.T. Greek: or the In- 
fluence of the LXX on the Vocabulary of the NT. Stuttgart, Kohl- 
hammer, 1932. J . , 

32See the article and the books cited by M. Smith, “Aramaic Stud- 
ies and the Study of the N.T.,” J. of Bible and Religion XXVI (Oct. 
1958), 304-313. iG: 

33, F. Bruce, Biblical Exegesis in the Qumran Texts. Grand Rap- 
ids, W. B. Eerdmans, 1959. ; ) ee 

34P, Heinisch, Der Hinfluss Philos auf die dlteste christliche E'xe- 
gese. Miinster i. W. Aschendorffschen Buchhandlung, 1908. ; 

35J. Bonsirven, Exégese Rabbinique et Exégese Paulinienne. Paris, 
Beauchesne et ses fils, 1938. a 

36M. Mielziner, Introduction to the Talmud. Cincinnati, Black, 
1894, 

37G. F. Moore, op. cit., I. 112; 248f. 

38H. Danby, The Mishna. Oxford, U. Press, 1933. 
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commentary on scripture passages is known as Midrash.*° The Mid- 
rashim continued to be compiled on up into the late Middle Ages. 


The Rabbinic discussions contained after the codification of the 
Mishnah and these discussions are collected in the Talmuds: The 
Babylonian Talmud and the Palestinian Talmud.4? Talmud cites 
the text from the Mishnah and then cites additional discussion of 
the passage in a section known as “Gemara.” The Talmuds were 
written in the fourth and fifth centuries. 


B. Monotheism: 


Jews believed in one God who is creator, sustainer of the world, 
active in history, and judge of the world. God was also thought of 
as “our Father” as is evidenced by the sixth of the 18 benedictions 
which are the oldest known non-Biblical formula of synagogue wor- 
ship, dating back to the first century. Jesus placed special emphasis 
upon this idea, but it would not have been strange to his hearers. 


C. Resurrection: 


The themes of resurrection of the dead, the glorious future, and 
the wrath to come were dealt with by the rabbis, though a short 
time after Jesus there was a revolt against speculation upon such 
matters when Johanan ben Zakkai said that God did not reveal the 
world to come to Abraham. The Apocalypse of John is best studied 
against the background of Jewish apocalyptic.*! 


D. Divorce: 


The problem of divorce was debated in the schools. Jesus’ position 
seems most closely to resemble that of Shammai.42 


E. The Kingdom of Heaven and the Messiah: 


The Kingdom and the Messiah were believed in and were looked 
for in Jesus’ day. Whether one think of the Word, the Son of Man, 
Son of David, the Servant, the Prophet, the Shepherd, or the Vine, 
each are terms with a history in post-exilic Judaism.43 


These items rather than comprising an exhaustive list, hardly touch 
the “hem of the garment” of the number of items in which the Jew- 


39VMidrash Rabbah is available in the Soncino edition. 


“The Babylonian Talmud is available in English in the Soncino 
edition. The Palestinian Talmud has never been fully rendered into 
English. 

“1H. H. Rowley, The Relevance of Apocalyptic. London, Lutter- 
worth Press, 1944. P. Volz, Die Eschatologie der jiidischen Gemeinde 
im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter. Tibingen, J. C. Mohr, 1934. 


42D. R. Mace, Hebrew Marriage. London, Epworth P 1 ; 
also see the Mishna tractate Gittin. sakes Beet iat 


48Vincent Taylor, The Names of Jesus. London, MacMillan and 
Co., 1954. Other related literature is cited in this work. * 
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ish background is to be felt, but these will perhaps emphasize the 
suggestion of Bowman*! that we sell our shirts and buy a Mishnah— 
and not only a Mishnah, but a solid library of books treating these 
themes. 


443, W. Bowman, “The Rabbinic Writings,” in B. H. Kelley and 
D. é Miller, Tools for Bible Study. Richmond, Va., John Knox Press, 
1956. Excellent material on each of the topics mentioned in this 
paper is also to be found in the Jewish Encyclopedia. 
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The Pagan Background of the New Testament 


Roy Bowen Ward 


Introduction* 


Exegesis is the process of understanding the words in a given 
text. In most cases, the key to understanding such words is the con- 
text—the literary context in which the words are used. But there 
is another “context” equally important: the total cultural context, 
the world of ideas and things in which these words live and have 
meaning. 


The importance of considering this broader context becomes evi- 
dent when one attempts to translate a text from the language of one 
culture into the language of another. “The basic principles of trans- 
lation mean that no translation in a receptor language can be the 
exact equivalent of the model in the source language.”! We may 
take, for example, the word ekklesia, which is usually translated 
church in English.2 But this translation is not an exact equivalent, 
since the common denotation of church is “a building for public wor- 
ship’—which is not at all the meaning of ekklesia. Nor is there a 
perfect English equivalent! Assembly won’t do, since ekklesia has a 
richer meaning. Called-out is incorrect, since it is a translation based 
on false etymology. The difficulty of finding an exact equivalent for 
this word has led many classical scholars simply to transliterate it. 
We are left with the task of understanding ekklesia by its context—- 
context, both in the sense of the literary context where it is used, 
and the broader context of the world of ideas and things in which 
ekklesia was a living word, meaningful to the people who lived in 
that world. 


The New Testament was written to be understood. The very lan- 
guage in which it was written was both universally used in the Roman 
Empire and common (i.e., Koine) in its style, as over against a 
stilted, literary style. Paul, one of its writers, followed the prin- 
ciple of speaking in terms that would be meaningful to the hearers. 
In the synagogue at Antioch in Pisidia (Acts 18) he recites Jewish 
historical events from the Old Testament, using these as an intro- 
duction to his Gospel; at Athens (Acts 17) he quotes and alludes to 
Greek poets. Terminology changes. The old Jewish apocalyptic 
title, Son of Man, so frequent on the lips of Jesus, almost disappears 


*f am grateful to my colleague, Abraham J. Malherbe, who kindly 
read this paper and made several helpful suggestions which have 
been incorporated. 

‘Eugene A. Nida in On Translation (ed. R. H. Brewer, Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1959), 13. This is an important col- 
lection of essays on the theory of translation. 


*See my article, “Ekklesia: A Word Study,” Restorati t 
BT Sea tee WY oration Quarterly 
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in the Gentile churches. Likewise, christos (= messiah), initially a 
title, becomes a proper name (Christ) among Gentiles to whom it 
would be unintelligible. On the other hand, Paul, the missionary 
to the Gentiles, uses much more the title kurios (Lord), which had 
appropriate connotations for his hearers. 


Paul was a man vitally concerned with communication. For this 
reason, although he was a well trained “Hebrew of the Hebrews,” 
he became a Greek unto the Greeks so that he might communicate to 
them the Gospel (cf. 1 Cor. 9:19-23). The exegete is also vitally 
concerned with communication—except that he is on the receiving 
end of the process. For this reason he too must become a Greek 
unto the Greeks in order that he may hear with precision what Paul 
and other N. T. writers says. This is not accomplished merely by 
learning the Greek language. Rather it begins to be accomplished 
when the exegete goes to the background material, immerses himself 
in it, and begins to develop empathy for it. Such empathy allows 
the exegete to live again in the world of the N. T., and in that world 
the words of the N. T. live again with rich and vital meaning.? 


Some General Principles 


Even as our world today is a motley assortment of many heri- 
tages, the world of the N. T. was the product of many complex in- 
fluences. To forget this fact is to take the first step toward mis- 
understanding. 


Obviously the Jewish background is primary, both for Jesus and 
for Paul (both were Jews). But Palestine was not purely Jewish. 
Since 63 B.C. Rome had ruled Palestine, and the imprint of the ear- 
lier Hellenistic monarchies was still evident. Eastern influence 
played a continuous role, since Palestine stood at an important East- 
West crossroads. Thus, even in Palestine, the background is varie- 
gated. Moreover, there is not always a clear line of distinction be- 
tween any two of these influences. The Hellenistic world was itself 
an amalgum of Greek and oriental elements. Rome absorbed this, 
as well as certain elements from the West. And Judaism underwent 
changes as it met and reacted to Hellenism and the Roman empire. 
Especially in such matters as religion, magic and philosophy, and 
especially in the age following the generation of Alxeander the Great, 


sAnother related problem, peculiar to the interpretation of the NT, 
is the problem created by “the demand to be relevant.” Piety often 
misuses Scripture. When 18th century Swedish economics demanded 
that certain crops other than wheat be planted, Swedish preachers 
used the text, “Man shalt not live by bread alone” (Matt. 4:4), The 
demand to be relevant—a pious demand—led to misunderstanding— 
it led to eisegesis instead of exegesis. Methodologically, the NT 
exegete should distinguish between “what it meant” and “what it 
means.” Current debates and “relevant problems” should not be 
allowed to influence exegesis. One way to avoid such eisegesis is to 
immerse oneself in the background material. See Krister Stendahl, 
“Implications of Form-Criticism and Tradition-Criticism for Biblical 
Interpretation,” Journal of Biblical Literature 77 (1958), 37, 38. 
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syncretism was a marked phenomenon. There is no clearer evidence 
of this than in the cult of Isis as decribed by Apuleius (Metamor- 
phoses 11.5)—a cult which mixes Egyptian, Hellenistic, Anatolian, 
and other elements.t When the modern student analyzes the N. T. 
background as Jewish, Hellenistic, Roman, Oriental, etc., he does so 
for expedience; the divisions were not so clearly defined to the an- 
cient man. 

Other divisions may be made in studying backgrounds, such as 
Political History; Culture, including art, literature, philosophy, eco- 
nomics; and Religion. But again the student must be warned; ana- 
lytical classifications of life is a methodological step which the his- 
torian takes to understand his subject, but the common man who is 
under study was scarcely aware of such classifications. For the 
common man life is a whole. Politics, economics, religion—all these 
flowed in and through one life, the total life of the individual. Cer- 
tainly there were in the ancient world systematic analyzers—such 
as Plato and Aristotle. But in this matter, we are more the heirs 
of such rational analysis than was the man on the street of N. T. 
times. To make such neat classifications is to take the second step 
toward misunderstanding. 


Some Principles of Method 


There is no substitute for using primary sources, which includes 
both written material (literary and non-literary) and non-written 
materials; i.e., art objects and other archzological evidence. Ideally 
the primary written sources should be read in their original lan- 
guage; practicality demands that translations be used, even by the 
person who can read the original, in order to cover more material. 
Practicality also demands the use of secondary sources, especially 
for the non-professional. The use of secondary sources enables the 
student to get a synoptic view, a framework into which he may then 
with profit fit his primary sources. 

The following procedure for general background study is sug- 
gested: Step ONE: Get a synoptic view by surveying the history of 
a given period, using such a work as that of Tarn® or Cary or using 
a survey article in a standard reference work. Some N. T. books, 
such as M. S. Enslin’s Christian Beginnings,’ give an adequate, ini- 
tial survey. STEP Two: Be immersed in the period by reading pri- 


4See articles on “syncretism” in the various reference works listed 
below in the bibliography. See also the discussion by A.-J. Festu- 
giére, La Révélation d’Hermés Trismégiste, vol. 2, especially part 4, 
Le dogmatisme éclectique, pp. 341ff. 

sJosephus remarked that Plato and other philosophers “addressed 
their philosophy to the few, and did not venture to divulge their true 
beliefs to the masses who had their own preconceived opinions.” 
Contra Apion 2.169. 


_ See the bibliography for this and many other works referred to 
in this section. 


"NY: Harpers, 1938; reprinted in paperback in two volumes b 
Harper Torchlight Books—the first volume being the most nalnanle 
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mary sources. In each instance the student should consult a refer- 
ence work such as the Oxford Classical Dictionary or Harvey’s dic- 
tionary for introductory information (date, occasion, etc.) about the 
work to be read. But this is only preliminary to the actual reading 
and rereading of sources. STEP THREE: Step Two does not qualify 
a student to make generalizations about specific problems. For such 
problems, go to the standard (and up-to-date) discussions. As a 
general rule, the student should go to Pauly-Wissowa or to the Cam- 
bridge Ancient History or to Nilsson’s Geschichte der Griechischen 
Religion, etc. For example, on the problem of emperor-worship, the 
student must go to the classic discussion by A. D. Nock in vol. 10 of 
the Cambridge Ancient History. The evidence, the issues, the bibliog- 
raphy—all are given. The student should avoid generalizations and 
should keep in mind the rules of sound historical scholarship. For 
any problem the student must ask: What are the sources? When 
are the sources to be dated? From what area do they originate? 
Ete. 


The historical approach to the study of the N. T. is a relatively 
recent method, having its roots both in the Renaissance and in the 
Reformation. Prior to these movements Biblical commentaries were 
merely compendia of what various patristic writings had to say on 
a certain text. A new approach was marked when evidence from 
rabbinics and Greek and Roman classical studies was brought to bear 
on N. T. study. This new approach was to be seen in the 5-vol. com- 
mentary of Matthew Poole in 1669-76 and in the later (1780) 2-vol. 
work of Johann Wettstein. The history of N. T. exegesis is marked 
by excesses and unsound use of the historical method, especially cul- 
minating at the end of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th cen- 
turies. The Religionsgeschichtliche Schule, as seen in a Bousset or a 
Reitzenstein, often let the background improperly rule its exegesis. 
But a sound use of background material in N. T. exegesis can be 
found, as in the Lietzmann commentary series, as in some of the 
older Meyer-series commentaries (Weiss on Corinthians, for ex- 
ample), as in some of the Macmillan commentaries (Selwyn’s recent 
commentary on 1 Peter), and especially in the classic 5-vol. work on 
Acts edited by F. J. Foakes Jackson and Kirsopp Lake. Perhaps the 
best easily-available work which illustrates a sound use of back- 
ground material and a proper application of this materail to a N. T. 
text is Henry Cadbury’s The Book of Acts in History.® 


Select and Annotated Bibliography 


Explanation of symbols: Books which are recommended for one’s 
personal library are marked with one, two or three asterisks (*, **, 
***). Books which are classics or standards in their field are marked 
with a dagger (Tf). 


I. Basic Reference Works and Series 


8SNY: Harpers, 1955. See my review in Restoration Quarterly 1 
(1957) 94-96. 
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sok i ictionary. Ed. M. Cary et al. Oxford: Claren- 

oie se hey 971 Hk Main subjects are treated with good 
survey articles and biographies are well-treated. Bibliogra- 
phies are sometimes good. This work should be a basic com- 
panion to the N. T. exegete. peal i Oe ot 

*The Oxford Companion to Classical Literature. . P. Harvey. 

Es Charenden Press, 1937. 468 pp. A handy companion 
for literary questions. The charts on pp. 455-462 are most 
ae fP Names Mentioned in 

iére’s Classical Dictionary of Proper Names Mentone 

Sb ey Authors. Rev. F. A. Wright. N.Y.: Dutton, 1951. 
675 pp. A handy tool for placing any proper eae : 

-Wissowa. Real Encyclopddie der classischen tertums- 

Sha ence i Stuttgart: Druckenmiiller. The reference work 
for classical scholarship, in progress since the end of the 19th 
century, it now numbers some 73 volumes and may be com- 
pleted by 1964. + 

Der Kleine Pauly. This proposed set will be a shortened edition 
of Pauly-Wissowa (see above), to appear in 4 volumes of 800 
pages each. 

Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christentum. New edition by T. 
Klauser. Stuttgart: Hiersmann, 1950-. 4 volumes have ap- 
peared; the latter volumes show better quality. 

Dictionnaire D’Archéologie Chrétienne et Liturgie. Paris, 1907- 
1958. 15 volumes bound as 30. This Roman Catholic work 
has a heavy emphasis on background material, and is generally 
quite good. 

Dictionnaire D’Théologie Catholique. Paris, 1899-1950. 15 vol- 
umes bound at 22. Another Roman Catholic work with good 
background material. 

**Hncyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. Ed. J. Hastings. N.Y.: 
Scribners, 1908-1922. 12 volumes. Although somewhat old, 
this is still the most valuable multi-volume reference work 
available in English. 

tCambridge Ancient History. Ed. J. Bury et al. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge Univ., 1923-1939. 12 volumes and 5 volumes of plates. 
This set is a must for historical matters. Its bibliographies are 
excellent, although they must be supplemented by more recent 
material. Volumes 1 and 2 are in the process of revision. 

tHandbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft. Munich: Beck. 
A series of classic works, often revised, which are the standard 
works on such subjects as Greek religion, Roman religion, ete. 
(see below for individual works in the series). 


Sammlung Géschen. Berlin: De Gruyter. These are short, in- 
expensive introductions on various subjects. The relevant 
works include those on the history of philosophy, history, the 
Greek language, ete. 

*Atlas of the Classical World. Ed. A. A. M. Van der Heyden and 
H Sceullard. N.Y.: Nelson, 1959. Excellent maps plus 
photographs of many art objects make this an excellent refer- 
ence work. 

*Grosser_historische Weltatlas. 1. Vorgeschichte und Altertum. 
Ed. H. Bengston and V. Milojcic. 2nd edition, 1954. This is 
much less expensive than the above-mentioned atlas. 


Nairn, J. A. Classical Hand-List. Oxford: Blackwell, 3rd edi- 
tion, 19538. 164 pp. This is a well organized bibliography of 
works for classical scholarship. It may be supplemented by 
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Blackwell’s periodic catalogue, “Greek and Roman Classics,” 
available from this excellent book store, 48-51 Broad Street 
Oxford, England. 


If. History 
A. Hellenism. 


***Tarn, W. W. Hellenistic Civilization. Rev. G. T. Griffith. Lon- 
don: Arnold, 1952. In paperback edition by Meridian Books, 
$1.55. This is the best available handbook of the Hellenistic 
world in English. Chapter 1 gives a detailed history of the 
period. 

7TDroysen, J. G. Geschichte des Hellenismus. Rev. E. Bayer. 1952- 
1954. 3 volumes. This is a revision of the classic work of 
Droysen (first edition, 1836-48). Droysen began the real 
study of this period of ancient history; he coined the term, 
Hellenistic. 

Bengston, Hermann. Griechische Geschichte (In the Handbuch 
der kl. Altert. series). Munich: Beck, 2nd edition, 1960. This 
work surveys all of Greek history, but nearly half of the 
work is devoted to the Hellenistic period. 

Kuerst, Julius. Geschichte des Hellenismus. Leipzig: Teubner, 
2nd edition, 1926-27. 2 volumes. 

tCambridge Ancient History. Volume 6: “Macedon, 401-301.” 
Volume 7: “The Hellenistic Monarchies and the Rise of Rome.” 


B. Rome. 


**Cary, M. A. A History of Rome. London: Macmillan, 2nd edi- 
tion, 1954. 820 pp. This work, which covers Roman history 
from the beginning down to Constantine, is well organized 
with notes, maps, etc. 

*Fowler, W. W. Rome. Rev. M. P. Charlesworth. London: Ox- 
ford Home Univ. Lib., 1947. 168 pp. $1.20 This work cov- 
ers down to 180 A.D. 

***Scullard, H. H. From the Gracchi to Nero: A History of Rome 
from 133 B.C. to 68 A.D. Wondon: Methuen, 1959. 450 pp. 
In paperback edition by Praeger Books, $1.75. This is a 
thorough and detailed treatment with good notes—also maps 
and tables. The scope of this book makes it especially appro- 
priate for the N. T. exegete. 
Niese, Benedict. Grundriss der rémischen Geschichte (in Hand- 
buch der kl. Altert., III.5). Rev. E. Hohl. Munich: Beck, 
° 1923. 462 pp. 

*+Cambridge Ancient History. Volumes 7-11 all concern the history 

of Rome and contain many classic articles. 


It. Culture 


See above, especially Tarn, the Cambridge Ancient History, etc. 


A. General 

+Baumgarten, F., Poland, F. and Wagner, R. Hellenistische-ro- 
mische Kultur. Berlin: Teubner, 1918. 674 pp. plus illustra- 
tions and maps. 

+Festugiére, A. J. and Fabre, P. Le monde gréco-romain au temps 
de Notre-Seigneur. vol. 1. Paris: Blond and Gay, 1935. 

+Wendland, P. Die hellenistisch-rémische Kultur in ihren Bezie- 
hungen zu Judentum und Christentum. Tibingen: Mohr, 1907; 
rev. edition, 1912. This is a part of the Lietzmann Handbuch 
series. 
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+Rostovtzeff, M. Social and Economic History of. the Hellenistic 
World. Oxford: Clarendon Press, corr. reprint, 1958. The 
work of this Russian-born Yale scholar remains unsurpassed. 


Jaeger, Werner. Paideia, the Ideals of Greek Culture. Oxford: 
Oxford Univ. Press, vol. 1, 2nd edition, 1945; vol. 2, 1944; vol. 
8, 1945. Although this work strictly refers to the classical 
age, it is relevant as a background for Greek culture in later 
times. 

* . Early Christianity and Greek Paideia. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1961. This, the last work of the recently 
deceased classics scholar, applies the results of his research in 
Greek thought to early Christianity. It was intended by 
Jaeger to be only an introduction to a more thorough study, 
but an untimely accident in October of 1961 brought to a close 
the career of this famed scholar. 

*Cochrane, C. N. Christianity and Classical Culture: A_Study of 
Thought and Action from Augustus to Augustine. N.Y.: Ox- 
ford Univ. Press, corr. reprint, 1944. Also available in paper- 
back edition. 

Fowler, W. W. The City State of the Greeks and the Romans. 
St. Martins, reprint from 1893 edition. 332 pp. A good dis- 
cussion of the nature and institutions of the city state. 

*Kenyon, F. G. Books and Readers in Ancient Greece and Rome. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2nd edition, 1951. 1386 pp. plus 
illustrations. An excellent introduction to the use of books, 
papyri, codices, etc. 


1. Rome. 


tRostovtzeff, M. Social and Economic History of the Roman E'm- 
pire. Rev. P. M. Fraser. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957. 2 
volumes. Unsurpassed in its field. 

fFrank, Tenney. An Economic History of Rome. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 2nd edition, 1927. 519 pp. 

tFriedlander, Ludwig. Roman Life and Manners Under the Early 
Empire. Trans. L. A. Magnus from 7th edition of Dar- 
stellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms. (10th edition, 
1922). N.Y.: Dutton, n.d. 

Treble, H. A. and King, K. M. Everyday Life in Rome in the 
Time of Caesar and Cicero. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1930. 
166 pp. 60 illustrations. 

*Mattingly, H. Roman Imperial Civilization. 1957. In paperback 
edition by Doubleday Anchor Books, 1959. 374 pp. $1.45. A 
good survey for the early empire with a considerable use of 
the evidence of coins. 

*Carcopino, J. Daily Life in Ancient Rome. New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press, 1940. In paperback edition by Yale, 1960. 342 
pp. $1.45. A lively and scholarly discussion of the period of 

_,the Flavians. 

**Dill, S. Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius. London: 
Macmillan, 2nd edition, 1905. 6389 pp. In paperback edition 
by Meridian Books, $2.25. A classical treatment with empha- 
Sis on literature,ph ilosophy and religion. 

Dudley, D. M. The Civilization of Rome. N.Y.: New Am. Lib. 
Mento 256 pp. 29 illustrations. 50c. Covers down to 476 


Rostovtzeff, R. Rome. In paperback b <for 
L ’ J oe y Oxford Galaxy, 1960. 
387 pp. 23 illustrations, $2.25. This is a reprint Sear WOlae2 


of A History of the Ancient World, 1927. It is stimulating 
for suggestive interpretations. 
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*Lewis, N. and Reinhold, M. Roman Civilization: Selected Read- 
ings edited with an introduction and notes. N.Y. Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1951-1955. 2 volumes. An excellent combination 
of primary sources and secondary comments. Vol. 1 is for 
the Republic and vol. 2, the Empire. 

Sherwin-White, A. N. The Roman Citizenship. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1939. 315 pp. A historical treatment down through 
the 4th century. 

Duff, A.M. Freedmen in the Early Roman Empire. Cambridge: 
Heffer, corr. reprint, 1958. 266 pp. A good survey of the 
position of slaves and freemen in Roman society. 

LaPiana, George. “Foreign Groups in Rome During the First 
Centuries of the Empire.” Harvard Theological Review 20 
(1927), 183-403. This 220-page article is still a standard in 
its field; it was also published by Harvard Univ. Press as a 
separate monograph. Harry Leon has recently published a 
work, The Jews in Rome, containing texts and a short history. 


meer one Roman Mind at Work. Princeton: Anvil Books. 


2s See segs: (where the Hellenistic influence was especially 
great). 

tMommsen, T. Rémische Geschichte. 1854-56. Vol. 5 for back- 

ground in provinces. 

jMagie, D. Roman Rule in Asia Minor to the End of the Third 

Century After Christ. Princeton: Princeton Univ. Pres, 1950. 
2 volumes. An excellent survey with extensive notes. 

jJones, A. H. M. The Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces. Ox- 

ford: Clarendon Press, 1987. 552 pp. An excellent survey. 

. The Greek City: from Alexander to Justinian. Oxford 
Clarendon Press, 1940. 393 pp. An excellent discussion with 
extensive notes. 

Stevenson, G. H. Roman Provincial Administration: till the Age 
of the Antonines. Oxford: Blackwell, 1939. 182 pp. 

Wheeler, R. E. M. Rome Beyond the Imperial Frontier. London: 
Beel, 1954. 192 pp. In paperback edition by Penguin Pelican, 
95c. An interesting and lively account, based chiefly on ar- 
cheeological finds. 

Ramsay, W. The Historical Geography of Asia Minor. London: 
Murray, 1890. 495 pp. 

. The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1895-97. 2 volumes. The works of Ramsay are 
still useful from the point of view of geography, but many of 
his theories are now invalid. 

Cadoux, C. J. Ancient Smyrna: A History of the City from the 
Earliest Times to 824 A.D. Oxford: Blackwell, 1938. 488 pp. 
plus illustrations and map. This is a model survey. 

Ferguson, W. S. Hellenistic Athens. London: Macmillan, 1911. 
A487 pp. 

Bouchier, E. S. Syria as a Roman Province. Oxford: Blackwell, 
1916. 304 pp. ; 
Minns, E. H. Scythians and Greeks: A Survey of Ancient History 
and Archaeology on the N. Coast of the Euxine from the 
Danube to the Caucasus. Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1913. 720 pp. Bete: 
ell, H. I. # t from Alexander the Great to the Arab Conquest: 

2 A Study ee Diffusion and Decay of Hellenism. Oxford: 
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Clarendon Press, 1948. 168 pp. A good historical survey with 
notes and bibliography—based mainly on papyri finds. 
Forster, E. M. Alexandria: A History and a Guide. N.Y.: An- 
chor Book. 95c. An original work in a paperback edition. 
*Tcherikover, Victor. Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews. Phila- 
delphia: The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1959. 
$6.00. An _ excellent survey, with evidence from Egyptian 
papyri—rich in notes and bibliography. ; 
Brogan, Olwen. Roman Gaul. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1953. 250 pp. plus illustrations and maps. It is both 
historical and topical. 
Sutherland, Carol H. V. The Romans in Spain, 217 BiAGeaAGD: 
117. London: Methuen, 1939. 264 pp. plus illustrations and 
maps. By a classical numismatist. 


B. Literature 


See above: Oxford Class. Dict.; Oxford Companion to Class. Lit.; 
etc. 


1. GREEK. 
+Christ, W., Schmid, W. and Stah'in. Geschichte der griechischen 

Litteratur (in Handbuch der kl. Altert. series). Munich: Beck, 
1929-1958. 5 volumes. Vols. 4 and 5 are the relevant volumes 
for the period; they are for reference use. 

Susemihl, Franz. Geschichte der griechischen Literatur in der 
Alexandrinerzeit. Leipzig: Teubner, 1898-92. 2 volumes. This 
work gives a good sweep of the literary history of the Hellen- 
istic period. 

Norden, Eduard. Die Antike Knustprose. Leipzig: Teubner, 1898. 
2 volumes. A classic survey down to the Renaissance. 

***Rose, H. J. Handbook of Greek Literature from Homer to the 
Age of Lucian. London: Methuen, 4th edition, 1950. 454 pp. 
In paperback edition by Dutton, 1960. $1.85. The best hand- 
book in English by a competent British scholar. 


2. LATIN. 


tSchanz, M. Geschichte der roémischen Literatur (in Handbuch 
der kl. Altert. series). Rev. C. Hosius. Munich: Beck, 4th 
edition, 1927-35. 

**Rose, H. J. Handbook of Latin Literature. London: Methuen, 2nd 
edition, 1949. Probably the best available handbook, though 
occasionally extreme in its judgments. 


C. Philosophy 


See above: basic reference works, Jaeger, Festugiére, Dill, etc.; 
see also below under Religion for the works of Nilsson, Cumont, etc. 


1. GENERAL. 


tZeller, E. Philosophie der Griechen. Leipzig: Reisland, 1920-23. 
3 volumes in 6. The standard reference work. 

. Outlines of Greek Philosophy. Trans. L. R. Palmer from 
13th German edn. N.Y.: Harcourt Brace, 1931. In paperback 
edition by Meridian Books, 1955. $1.45. 350 pp. 

TVogel, C. J. de. Greek Philosophy: a Collection of Texts, with 
some Notes and Explanations. Leiden: Brill, 2nd edition, 1957- 
59. 3 volumes. Relevant for the period is vol. 3. It contains 
an excellent select bibliography. 

Windelband, W. Geschichte d. abendliind Philosophie im Alter- 
tum. Rev. A. Goedeckemeyer. (in Handbuch d. kl. Altert. se- 
ries) Munich: Beck, 1928. 305 pp. 
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* 


——-. History of Philosophy I. Greek, Roman and Medieval. 
Harper Torchlight. $1.75. 

History of Ancient Philosophy. Trans. H. E. Cushman. 
N.Y:: Dover. $1.75. 

+Praechter, Karl. Die Philosophie des Altertums in Friedrich 
Ueberwegs Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie. Berlin: 
Mittler, 12th edition, 1926. 671-4253 pp. 

*Hatch, Edwin. Influence of Greek Ideas on Christianity. Intro. 

. C. Grant. N.Y.: Harper Torchbooks, 1957. $1.45. 359 pp. 

An old but helpful book with an excellent recent bibliography 
by Grant. 

More, P. E. Hellenistic Philosophies. Princeton: Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1923. 


**Barclay, William. “Hellenistic Thought in New Testament Times.” 
Expository Times. 71,72 (1960,1961). A series of articles in 
consecutive issues of this British journal; the articles treat the 
Cynics, Cyrenaics, Epicureans and Stoics. 

2. STOICISM. 

+Pohlenz, M. Die Stoa. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 
1948-49. 2 volumes. 

“Paulus und die Stoa.” Zeitschrift fiir neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft. 42 (1949). 69-108. An important comparison 
of Paul and Stoicism. 

Arnold, E. V. Roman Stoicism. Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1911. Reprinted by Humanities Press, 1958. 468 pp. 
Popular-type lectures. 

*Bevan, Edwyn R. Stoics and Sceptics. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1913. Reprinted, 1959. Uses the sources well. 


3. EPICUREANS. 


*Festugiére, A. J. EHpicurus and His Gods. Trans. C. W. Chilton. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1955. 100 pp. 

Bailey, E. Hpicurus. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926. 432 pp. 
Includes sources. 


4, MIDDLE PLATONISTS, ECLECTICS. 

Festugiére, A. J. Contemplation et vie contemplative selon Platon. 
Paris: Vvrin, 2nd edition, 1950. 

Witt, R. E. Albinus and the History of Middle Platonism. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1937. 

Reinhardt, K. Poseidonius. Munich: Beck, 1921. 


5. NEOPLATONISTS. 

Whittaker, Thomas. The Neoplatonists. Cambridge: Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 2nd edition, 1918. 

Inge, W. R. The Philosophy of Plotinus. London: Longmans and 
Green, 3rd edition, 1929. 2 volumes. 


D. Religion 
See above: basic reference works, Dill, Festugiére, etc. 


1. HELLENISTIC. +e cece 

*+Nilsson, M. P. Geschichte der Griechischen Religion. (in Hand- 

: buch d. kl. Altert. series) Munich: Beck, vol. 1, 2nd edition, 

1955; vol. 2, 1950. This is the handbook for. Greek religion, 

vol. 2 being the relevant one for the period. Nilsson, the great 

Seandinavian historian of religions, shows especially how phi- 
losophy became more religious in the Hellenistic period. 

. Greek Piety. Trans. H. J. Rose. Oxford: Clarendon 

Press, 1948. Although this work begins with the archaic pe- 
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riod in Greece, it comes down to the Hellenistic period and is 

most helpful. 

Greek Popular Religion. N.Y.: Columbia Univ. Press, 
2nd edition, 1947. In paperback edition, Greek Folk Religion, 
Harper Torchbooks, 1961. 166 pp. $1.25. This is an excellent 
treatment of the religion of the common, unsophisticated man 
of the ancient world. 

***+Nock, Arthur Darby. Conversion: the Old and the New in Re- 
ligion from Alexander the Great to Augustine of Hippo. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1938. In paperback by Oxford Press. 
This work deals with various aspects of the religions of the 
Graeco-Roman world; it is a classic in its field. 

ee % . “Early Gentile Christianity and Its Hellenistic Back- 
ground” in A. E. J. Rawlinson (ed.) Essays on the Trinity and 
the Incarnation. London: Longmans and Green, 1928. To ap- 
pear in a paperback edition, along with some other essays by 
this Harvard historian of religions. This work is still per- 
haps the best single essay on the Hellenistic background to the 
N.T. 

***@rant, F. C. (ed.) Hellenistic Religions: The Age of Syncretism. 
N.Y.: Liberal Arts Press, 1958. A collection of important 
sources. 

Rose, H. J. Ancient Greek Religion. London: Hutchinson’s Univ. 
Lib., 1946. In paperback edition, bound with his work on Ro- 
man religion, Religion in Greece and Rome. Harper Torchbook, 
1959. 312 pp. $1.60. Helpful as a background for the Hel- 
lenistic period. 

. Gods and Heroes of the Greeks. Cleveland: Meridian 

Books. $1.85. 

Festugiére, A. J. Personal Religion Among the Greeks. Berkeley: 

Univ. of California Press, 1954. 


Greene, W. C. Moira: Fate, Good and Evil in Greek Thought. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1944. Helpful for 
Greek thought, especially related to the concept of fate. 

*Dodds, E. R. The Greeks and the Irrational. Berkeley: Univ. of 
California Press, 1951. In paperback edition by Beacon Press. 
An excellent work in the field of philosophy and religion. 


2. ROMAN. 


*tLatte, Kurt. Roémische Religions-geschichte. (in Handbuch d. kl. 
Altert. series) Munich: Beck, 1960. 480 pp. plus illustra- 
none and charts. This is the reference work for Roman re- 
igion. 

tNock, A. D. “Religious Development from the Close of the Re- 
public to the Death of Nero.” Cambridge Ancient History. vol. 
10. pp. 465-511. <A classic treatment. 


**Grant, F. C. (ed.) Ancient Roman Religion. N.Y.: Liberal Arts 
Press, 1957. A collection of relevant sources. He is dependent 
on Latte. 

Rose, H. J. Ancient Roman Religion. London: Hutchinson’s Univ. 
Lib., 1948. In paperback edition, bound with his work on 
Greek religion (see above). 

**Cumont, Franz. After Life in Roman Paganism. New Haven: 
Yale Univ. Press, 1922. In paperback edition by Dover, 1959. 
225 pp. $1.85. An excellent survey, with good treatments of 
the religious aspects of the philosophies. 


3. MYSTERIES. 
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Metzger, Bruce M. “Considerations of Methodology in the Study 
of the Mystery Religions and Early Christianity.” Harvard 
Theological Review. 48 (1955) 1-20. This article sums up 
the problems, giving good criticism and an excellent bibliog- 
raphy of works on the N.T. which have made use of the Mys- 
teries as background material. 

jReitzenstein, Richard. Die Hellenistisehen Mysterienreligionen. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 3rd edition, 1927. This is the classic presen- 
tation of the Religionsgeschichtlicher School, the first edition 
of it appearing in 1910. He used Mandaic literature, which 
is late and partly influenced by Christianity; see W. L. Knox, 
Paul and the Church of the Gentiles (1939), pp. 212-219. 

Cumont, Franz. Les religions orientales dans le paganisme ro- 
main. Paris: Geuthner, 4th edition, 1929. An English trans- 
lation of the 2nd edition (1911) is available in paperback by 
Dover, 1956. 298 pp. This is a classic but old work. 

Gressmann, Hugo. Die Orientalischen Religionen im Hellenistisch- 
romischen Zeltalter. Berlin: De Gruyter, 1930. 

Nock, A. D. “Mysteries.” Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences. vol. 
11 pp. 172-175. Nock has taken the position that the Mysteries 
had little or no influence on Christianity. See also his article, 
“Hellenistic Mysteries and Christian Sacraments,” Mnemosyne, 
5 (1952), 177£f. 


4. GNOSTICISM. 
This subject more properly belongs to the “Foreground” of Chris- 
tianity, rather than to the “Background.” For literature see Abra- 


ham J. Malherbe, “Gnosis and Primitive Christianity,” Restoration 
Quarterly, 3 (1959), 99-107; 4 (1960), 16-29. 


5. HERMETICISM. 

tNock, A. D. and Festuguiére, A. J. Corpus Hermeticum. Paris: 
Societé d’édition “Les Belles Lettres,” 1945-54. 4 volumes. 
The sources. 

tFestugiére, A. J. La révélation d’Hermés Trismégiste. Paris: 
Gabalda, 1944-54. 4 volumes. 

**Dodd, C. H. The Bible and the Greeks. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1935. A good introduction for English readers. 
See also Dodd’s Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1953), pp. 10ff. 


IV. Texts and Sources 


A. Special Series of Texts and Translations. 


Bibliotheca Teubneria. Leipzig: Teubner. Greek and Latin texts 
with full critical apparatus. 

Oxford Classical Texts. Oxford: Clarendon Press. Greek and 
Latin texts with short apparatus. 

Budé Series. Text with French translation on facing pages, plus 
footnotes and apparatus. 

***The Loeb Classical Library. ed. E. Capps, et al. Cambridge, 

Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1912-. Greek and Latin texts 
with facing English translations. $3.50 per volume. A pro- 
spectus is available from the publisher. For N.T. background, 
especially relevant are the volumes of Lucian, Plutarch’s Mo- 
ralia, Diogenes Laertius, Sextus Empiricus, etc. 


B. Anthologies and Collections. 
AEM 


See above: Lewis and Reinhold; de Vogel; Grant; Nock and 

Festugiére. 

*Wikeren, A. (ed.) Hellenistic Greek Texts. Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1947. 

***Barrett, C. K. (ed.) The New Testament Background: Selected 
Documents. N.Y.: Macmillan, 1957. Also in paperback. Back- 
ground sources are given in English translations; many foot- 
notes are added to give guidance to the student. 

Smith, T. V. (ed.) Philosophers Speak for Themselves: From 
Aristotle to Plotinus. Chicago: Phoenix Books. $1.50. 

Robinson, C. A. (ed.) Selections from Greek and Roman Histori- 
ans. Rinehard. $1.25. Includes Polybius, Sallust, Livy, Taci- 
tus and Suetonius. 

Hadas, M. A History of Rome from its Origins to 529 A.D. as 
told by the Roman Historians. N.Y.: Doubleday Anchor, 1956. 
95c. 305 pp. Brief extracts connected by a running text. 

Oates, W. J. (ed.) The Stoic and Epicurean Philosophers. N.Y.: 
Random Modern Lib. Giant. $2.95. Includes Epictetus, Epi- 
curus, Lucretius, Marcus Aurelius. 

Guiragh, K. and Dorjahn, A. P. Latin Literature in Translation. 
N.Y.: Longmans, Green, 2nd edition, 1952. $5.50. 


C. Inexpensive Texts in Translation of Selected Authors. 


*Apuleius. The Golden Ass. Trs. R. Graves. Pocket Books. 35c. 
Important—contains one real piece of evidence for initiation 
into a Mystery Religion. 


Arrian. Life of Alexander the Great. Baltimore: Penguin. 95c. 


Aristotle. Hthis. Trs. J. A. K. Thomson. Baltimore: Penguin. 
95c. 


. Metaphysics. Trs. R. Hope. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Ann Ar- 
bor Paperbacks. $2.45. 

Caesar. Gallic War, Civil War, Minor Writings. Random Mod- 
ern Lib. $1.65. 


*Cicero. Basic Works. Ed. M. Hadas. Modern Lib., 1951. $1.65. 
An abridged selection. The most important works of Cicero 
for N.T. backgrounds are: De Finibus, De Natura Deorum, 
and De Divitatione. 


Selected Works. Trs. M. Grant. Baltimore: Penguin, 
1960. 272 pp. and 4 maps. 


*Epictetus. Hnchiridion. Trs. T. W. Higginson. N.Y.: Liberal 
Arts Press. 50c. Important for Stoicism. 


*Epicurus. Hpicurean Letters. N.Y.: Liberal Arts Press. $1.00. 


*Juvenal and Persius. Trs. Gifford, Rev. J. Warrington. Dutton 
Everyman. $1.85. 


Lucan. Pharsalia. Trs. R. Graves. Baltimore: Penguin. 85c. 
*Lucretius. Nature of the Universe. Baltimore: Penguin. 85c. 
oe y oahgreonniose. Trs. Mary Innes. Baltimore: Penguin. 


eee Satyricon. Trs. W. Arrowsmith. Mentor, 1960. 192 
pp. Cc. 


*Plato. Selections. Ed. Raphael Demas. Scribners. $1.25. 


. Timaeus. Trs. F. M. Cornford, Ed. O. Plest. N.Y.: Lib- 
eral Arts Press, 85c. Many of the other works of Plato are 
available from this publisher, as well as from other publishers. 


Pliny. Pliny’s Natural History: An Account by a Roman of What 
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the Romans Knew and Did and Valued. Ed. Lloyd Haberly. 
N.Y.: F. Ungar Pub. $1.50. 

*Plotinus. Philosophy of Plotinus. Tyrs. and Ed. J. Kantz. Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. $1.25. 

Plutarch. Lives. Trs. Dryden. N.Y.: Random Mod. Lib. Giant. 
$2.95. Complete. A useful translation, although old. 

*Seneca. The Stoic Philosophy of Science: Essays and Letters. 
Trs. M. Hadas. Doubleday Anchor, 1958. 261 pp. 95c. A 
representative selection. 

Suetonius. Lives of the Twelve Caesars. Trs. J. Gavorse. Ran- 
dom Mod. Lib. $1.65. 

Tacitus. Complete Works. Trs. Church and Brodrilob. Random 
Mod. Lib. $1.65. 

Vergil. Aeneid. Trs. C. D. Lewis. Anchor. 85c. 

Vitruvius. The Ten Books on Architecture. Tis. M. H. Morris. 
Dover. 1960. $2.00. 
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Interpret Historically 


Patristic Interpretation of the Bible 


William M. Green 


To understand the Bible, or any other book, one must know the 
language in which it is written, and something of the circumstances 
of its time and place. The first readers of the New Testament were 
obviously best prepared to understand them, having advantages which 
no modern student can fully acquire. But for these readers, espe- 
cially Gentile readers, the Old Testament was more difficult. Espe- 
cially troublesome was the problem of figurative language and imag- 
ery, for in both Old Testament and New are found similes, metaphors, 
allegories, parables, symbols, and types. There are also apparent 
absurdities and inconsistencies, such as paradox, irony, and hyperbole 
to trap the unwary. The distinction between these various figures 
cannot always be sharply drawn. Some are common and some are 
rare; some present no difficulty, while some are problems for the 
most learned scholars.1 Ancient Christian writers often failed to 
distinguish properly between the different forms of Biblical imagery. 
Most of them used excessive freedom in devising symbolic and alle- 
gorical interpretations, sometimes reaching a point which seems 
fantastic to the modern reader. 


In the third and fourth centuries there arose two schools of Bible 
interpretation, the first in Alexandria and the second in Antioch. 
The first was noted for its free development of allegory, while the 
second was a reaction toward a more conservative, literal exposition 
of the Scriptures. 


The School of Alexandria 


Alexandria was the metropolis of Egypt, far surpassing all other 
Greek-speaking cities in population, wealth, and learning. There the 
ancient wisdom of Egyptians, other Orientals, Greeks and Jews came 
into stimulating contact. There, in the time of Jesus, lived Philo, a 
leader of the large Jewish community, and their greatest scholar 
and writer. Well schooled both in the Old Testament and in Greek 
philosophy, he undertook to show the agreement of Moses with Plato 
and the Stoics, making constant use of allegory to accomplish his 
purpose. Every word of Moses he took to be inspired, even in the 
Greek translation. Its literal meaning he accepted as generally true, 
but not always so; in either case he looked for a second and deeper 
meaning, related to the first as soul is related to body. So, for ex- 
ample, the four rivers of Eden represent the four cardinal virtues 
of philosophy, though (for a gocd reason, which is explained) they 


1These topics are dealt with in textbooks en hermeneutics, such as 


Te Lockhart, Principles of Interpretation (2d ed. reprinted 
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are not named in the usual order.2 Long before Philo the Greeks, 
especially the Stoics, had used such allegory for the myths of Homer. 
Thus they accomplished two purposes. First, they gave a rational 
meaning to stories otherwise absurd or indecent, and so vindicated 
the wisdom of Homer, long recognized as the inspired poet of Greece. 
Second, they vindicated their own doctrines, by convincing men that 
they were hidden in the writings of the most ancient times. Religion 
and philosophy were thus united, in an age that demanded such union. 
Philo lived in that same age and proposed to do for the Jews what the 
Stoics had done for the Greeks. 

The Christian writers of Alexandria followed the method of Philo. 
About the year 200 Clement was there the head of a “catechetical” 
school, that is, a school for instruction in Christian doctrine. He 
knew the works of Philo, and frequently borrows an allegory from 
him. For instance, both explain the story of Hagar by stating that 
Sarah represents wisdom, Abraham the faithful man, and Hagar 
the wisdom of the world. Before Abraham can produce the child 
Isaac, who is virtue, he must be united to Hagar, that is, worldly 
wisdom or philosophy. 

Clement was also able to allegorize the New Testament. Whereas 
Christ had told the story of the good Samaritan to illustrate love for 
one’s neighbor, Clement finds a deeper meaning: 

Who else can this good Samaritan be but the Saviour him- 
self? Or who more than he has pitied us, who have almost 
been done to death by the world-rulers of the darkness with 
these many wounds—with fears, lusts, wraths, griefs, deceits, 
and pleasures? Of these wounds Jesus is the only healer... 
This is he who poured over our wounded souls the wine, the 
blood of David’s vine. And this is he who has brought and is 
lavishing on us the oil, the oil of pity from the Father’s heart.’ 

Clement’s successor in the school of Alexandria was Origen, a man 
often described as the greatest theologian of antiquity. Like Philo, 
he believed that every part of the Bible was inspired, and must yield 
a useful meaning. If the literal sense was obscure, or trivial, or 
false, that only implied the need of delving deeper for the spiritual 
meaning. ‘In some passages he found three meanings—the literal, 
the moral, and the spiritual, corresponding to body, soul, and spirit. 
But if the literal sense was inacceptable, only two were left. Origen 
speaks of such passages as “stumbling blocks,” intentionally left 
there by God to prevent us from resting content with the letter. He 
proceeds to enumerate instances both from the Old Testament and 
the New: the first three days of Creation without sun, moon, and 
stars; God, like a farmer, planting a garden and walking therein; 
Jesus led by the devil to a high mountain where he could see all the 


2De legum allegoria 1, 70-73. : ; 

3Quis dives salvetur? 29, translated in Ante Nicene Fathers 2,599. 
Further examples of allegory in Clement and other writers are 
quoted in my article, “Ancient Comment on Instrumental Music in 
the Psalms,” Restoration Quarterly, I, 3-8. 

4De principiis, 4,1,12 ANF 4, 360. 
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kingdoms of the world. Origen also pointed out laws whose literal 
fulfillment seemed to him impossible or absurd.® 


Origen’s boldness in discarding the letter of the Scriptures in favor 
of a “spiritual” interpretation led him clearly beyond the limits of 
Biblical teaching. Instead of an eternal punishment in fire, he be- 
lieved that there was a purgatory where all will be purged from their 
vices and restored to unity with God; then at last God will be “all 
in all.”6 These views gave rise to much controversy, and finally led 
to Origen’s condemnation as a heretic, some three hundred years 
after his death. Meanwhile, however, his influence was profound. 
The allegorical method continued to flourish in Alexandria and else- 
where, though all of its users were aiming at strict orthodoxy. 


The School of Antioch 


It was during the fourth century that the school of Antioch came 
to rival that of Alexandria. A number of men who were educated 
there denounced Origen, and expressly rejected the allegorical method. 
Diodorus was a native of Antioch who became bishop of Tarsus in 
878. He was a teacher of two men who became more famous than 
himself, John Chrysostom who was patriarch of Constantinople in 
398, and Theodore who was bishop of Mopsuestia in 392. All three 
emphasized the literal and historical exegesis of the Bible, though 
they did not deny that Scriptures sometimes had a deeper meaning 
than the literal. According to Diodorus theoria is the perception 
which discovers in a small figure, or event, the indication of some- 
thing greater. Such are the Old Testament types which prefigure 
the Messiah and his kingdom. Theora must be distinguished from 
allegoria, which introduces a sense foreign to the literal meaning, 
sometimes even excluding it. Although the word “allegory” occurs 
once in the writings of Paul (Gal. 4:24), his meaning is not that of 
the Hellenizing allegorists. For he recognizes two facts which are 
both true, and have a true similarity, as in the case of type and 
antitype. Paul’s “allegory” is thus what would be called theoria in 
Antioch. Besides all this, Diodorus would distinguish ordinary fig- 
ures of speech and parables, whose meaning is made clear from the © 
context.7 

Augustine and the West 


The Latin-speaking West had no schools to match those of Alex- 
andria and Antioch, but western writers showed the influence of 
both eastern schools. Particularly is this true of Augustine, the 
greatest of the Latin “Fathers.” He is the author of a manual of 
instruction, On Christian Doctrine. This is a treatise in four books 
on how to discover the meaning of the Bible and how to teach it to 
others. Book III deals with difficulties to be overcome in the study, 


5Ibid. 4,1,15-18 ANF 4, 364-367. 

8Thid., il 6 ANF 4, 260- 262. 

7G, Bardy, “Interpretation chez les Peres,” in Dictionnaire de la 
Bible, Spor wr 569-591, especially 580 f. and articles there cited. 
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ending with the seven rules of Tyconius for interpreting the Scrip- 
tures. 


Tyconius, a member of the African Donatist party, was apparently 
the first to write a book of rules on the subject. They contained 
little that was original, and were not very well arranged or helpful. 
The author claimed more for their effectiveness than Augustine 
was willing to admit. But the fact that they were seven in number, 
and were passed on to all the readers of Augustine, gave them a 
kind of immortality. They are not so much rules for interpretation 
as they are categories, or topics to be kept in mind for a compre- 
hensive understanding of the Bible and the figurative language found 
therein.® 


Both Tyconius and Augustine stress the importance of Bible num- 
bers as symbols. This interest was nothing new. It goes back to 
Philo and before, but it seems to have caught the fancy of the West 
more than the East. What is the significance of the fact that Moses, 
Elijah, and the Lord each fasted forty days? What of fifty, a num- 
ber made sacred by the feast of Pentecost? What of the 158 fish 
caught from the lake after the resurrection?? The answers display 
a forced ingenuity which was evidently fascinating to the ancients, 
but leaves the modern reader cold. 


Augustine found much in the Bible that was difficult, and was con- 
vinced that God had made it so with a purpose. With the toil of 
study man’s pride could be overcome, and his disdain for simple 
things which are too easily discovered. To illustrate: The preacher 
may describe the example of worthy men who are able to convert the 
pagans, coming up from the water of baptism ready to bear the two- 
fold fruit of love of God and love of their neighbors. But the hearer 
is less delighted than if the same thing were said in explaining the 
verse in the Song of Solomon (4:2): “Your teeth are like a flock 
of shorn ewes that have come up from washing, all of which bear 
twins, and not one among them is barren.” Augustine continues: 


Does the man learn anything else than what he would if he 
heard the same thought in plain words, without the aid of this 
comparison? Yet somehow I view the saints with more pleas- 
ure when I see them, like the teeth of the Church, bite off men 
from their errors, and after they are bitten off and chewed to 
soften their hardness, transferred to the body of the Church. 
And most gladly do I recognize the shorn sheep, who have laid 
aside the burdens of the worldly life like fleece, and come up 
from the laver, which is baptism, each to bear twins, the two 
precepts of love, and I see that no one fails to bear that holy 
fruit.1° 

Augustine was a teacher of rhetoric before he became a Christian, 


8De doctrina Christina 8,30,42 f. conveniently translated by D. 
W. Robertson (paper back, New York, Liberal Arts, 1958), 104 fe 

9Doctr. 2,16, 25 trans. p. 51 f. : > 

10Doctr. 2,6,7, my translation. Both in ancient times the Song of 
Solomon has been generally interpreted as allegory. Its imagery 1s 
used to embellish many hymns, use which borders on allegory. 
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and now as a Christian teacher he finds in Biblical imagery a new 
and delightful kind of language: 

When I understand the sacred writers, I find that there is 
not only nothing wiser, but also nothing more eloquent. . . And 
when I do not understand them, their eloquence is not apparent 
to me, but I do not doubt that it is as great when I understand. 
And the very obscurity of the divine and wholesome words 
needed to be combined with such eloquence, that our intelligence 
should advance, not only in discovering the meaning, but also 
in the mental exercise.11 


Elsewhere Augustine adds that the willingness to perform this 
mental exercise distinguishes the carnal from the spiritual student. 
Some people, we are told, take Isaiah’s prophecy of Jerusalem (65: 
17-19) as due to be fulfilled on earth during the millennium. But he 
argues: 

In the style of prophecy figurative expressions are mixed 
with literal in order that sober endeavor, with useful and whole- 
some toil, may arrive at the spiritual meaning, while carnal 
sloth, or the slowness of the uneducated and untrained mind is 


content with the superficial, literal meaning, and thinks noth- 
ing deeper should be sought.1? 


However, Augustine thinks that there is no need for anyone to go 
wrong from a failure to understand the obscure passages of Scrip- 
ture. In every matter of faith and morals God has provided plain 
statements as well, sufficient to satisfy man’s spiritual hunger. Then 
he has added the harder figurative passages, to whet the appetite 
for further study, and to afford greater pleasure in the riches of 
his Word. But hardly anything can be dug out of these obscure 
passages that is not plainly stated elsewhere.13 


Another question arises. When man’s ingenuity is applied to dark 
passages, it is not likely that more than one meaning will be discov- 
ered? To be sure, Augustine replies, and the greater the wealth of 
meaning that is brought to light, provided only that each meaning is 
in agreement with the truth taught elsewhere in the Bible. The 
writer himself may sometimes have seen these varied meanings, and 
in any case the Holy Spirit that worked through him undoubtedly 
foresaw and intended that these thoughts should present themselves 
to future readers.14 The same thought occurs at the end of a long 
letter to a friend, Bishop Paulinus of Nola. After answering ques- 
tions about a number of difficult passages Augustine concludes: 


I have done the best I could, aided by your prayers, not to 
fail in answering your questions. .. It is profitable for many 
explanations to be found regarding the obscurities of the divine 
writings, obscurities which God has put there for the sake of 


11Doctr. 4, 6,9. 


whe civitate Dei 20,21; compare Loeb translation, City of God VI, 


13Doctr. 2; 6,8. 
te Doctraay 2468 
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our exercise. One man may approve one vi 
( ; view, another another 
but all agree in sound faith and teaching.15 ; 


We have already noticed that Origen proposed a scheme of three- 
fold interpretation of Scripture. Augustine in one passage speaks of 
three kinds of allegory—if these were added to the literal meaning 
we would get a fourfold scheme, corresponding to the one that was 
most popular throughout the Middle Ages. With the coming of the 
Reformation the system broke down. If the Bible was to be the re- 
ligion of Protestants, they were constrained to search for a single 
meaning which could be plainly demonstrated.16 


15H pist. 149,34. Paulinus’ questions for the most part related to 
the grammar or phraseology of obscure passages, but there is a sim- 
ilarity in the possibility of several explanations, here as also in alle- 
gory. In neither case would a modern student say that the Holy 
Spirit intended to convey more than one meaning. 

16For a critique of the ancient “unscientific” method of finding 
many meanings in Scripture, see Lockhart, Principles, 138 f. See also 
the article by Paul Southern, “Principles of Biblical Interpretation 
in the Restoration Movement,” in Restoration Quarterly I, 9-11. 
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The New Testament in the Roman Interpretation 


Fausto Salvoni 


For purposes of clarity this study will be divided into three sec- 
tions: I. The History of Catholic Exegesis during the Last Centuries; 
II. The Papal Rules Concerning Inspiration, Inerrancy, and the In- 
terpretation of the Bible; and III. The Present Small Crisis. The 
study will be confined to the New Testament field, omitting the 
great problems concerning the Old. 


I. The History of Catholic Exegesis in the Last Centuries 
The history of Catholic exegesis after the Council of Trent can be 
summarized in a few lines. 


Tur First Prertop (1550-1650). This period, often called the 
golden age, received beneficial reflex from the revival of Classical 
Studies, especially of the Greek language. Lorenzo Valla (+1547), 
James Lefére d’Etaples (Faber Stapulensis) and Erasmus of Rot- 
terdam applied their deep knowledge of Greek to the New Testament. 
Many theologians, especially in Spain, created commentaries which 
were remarkable for their ampliture (Cornelius a Lapide, 1567- 
1687; Menochius, 1575-1655) and sometimes also for their intrinsic 
quality (Sistus of Siena).2 The deepest work is that of John Mal- 
donatus (1534-1583), whose commentaries on the Gospels are con- 
sidered still among the best and are reprinted again and again. 


THE SECOND PERIOD (1650-1870). During this period interest is 
transferred to history, criticism, and literary studies. One does not 
find any great name beyond that of Richard Simon (1688-1712), 
who in spite of some mistakes, is regarded as the founder of textual, 
literary, and historical criticism of the Bible.4 


1L. Kukenheim, “Contribution a histoire de la grammaire grecque,” 
Latin et hébraique & Vepoque de la Renaissance (Leiden, 1951). 

*Sistus of Siena (1520-1569) was a Jew converted to Catholicism, 
but afterwards, being suspected of heresy, was placed in a Roman 
prison and condemned to be burned. Ghislieri, the future pope Pius 
V, obtained his liberation by Pope Julius III with the condition that 
he become a dominican friar. There he wrote his Bibliotheca Sancta 
ex praecipuis catholicae Ecclesiae auctoribus collecta (Venice, 1566, 
published with commentaries by P. Milante, Naples, 1742 in two 
bene tie t me SoC hee pee is still consulted. Cf. M. M. 

orge, ixte de Sienne” in Dictionaire de Theologie L 
Vol. 14 (Paris), cols. 2238 f. era or? 

8J. Caballero-L. M. Jimenez Font, Juan de Maldonato, Commen- 
tartos a los Cuatro Evangelios (Madrid, 1950, 51,54), 8 Vols. 

_*He was a priest in the Oratorian congregation, who consecrated 
himself to Semitical and Biblical studies. In the N. T. field he pub- 
lished Histoire critique du texte du Nouveau Testament (Rotterdam, 
1689), Histoire critique des Versions du N. T. (Ibid., 1690), Nou- 
velles Observations, sur le Texte et les Versions du N. T.., (Paris, 
1695), Histoire critique des principaux commentateurs du N. T. 
a eS? 
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The works of the Catholics in this period are too often 
marred by serious faults. In their Byzantine form of exegesis 
they were content, at the cost of little effort, merely to com- 
pile patristic quotations. Again, they were exclusively de- 
fensive and absolved themselves from the obligation of solid and 
thorough work in order to develop a brilliant apologetic in a 
minimum of time. Finally, they had too little confidence in 
their own powers. They studied side issues and questions 
which were quite safe, but disliked to come to grips with the 
essential problems posed by the text.® 


This was natural because Roman theologians had to work on the 
Vulgate, which was proclaimed the authentic text to be used in 
liturgy and every public discussion. Usually they turned to the 
original Greek only when it was useful for the explanation of diffi- 
cult sentences of the Vulgate text.é 


THE THIRD PERIOD (1870 TO THE PRESENT). During this third 
period since the Vatican Council there has been definite progress 


5L. Vaganay, in Guide to the Bible (Hd. A. Robert-A. Tricot, 2nd 
Ed. trans. by E. P. Arbez and M. R. McGuire, Vol. 1, N. Y., Desclee 
Co., 1960), p. 780. The Roman authors of that period had to debate 
with rationalism, denying miracles and everything supernatural (Auf- 
klarung). The Gospels were explained as a fruit of imposture (Rei- 
marus, 1694-1768) or hallucination (Paulus, 1761-1851). With the 
beginning of Hegelianism they were explained as the result of sub- 
jective myths (Strauss, 1808-1860) or as the synthesis of the petrine 
party devoted to national hopes and legal Judaistic practices (the- 
sis) opposed by the Pauline party—Christians of pagan origin— 
fighting for liberty (antithesis). So F. C. Baur (1792-1860). These 
principles finally led some amateur exegetes to deny the existence 
of Christ himself (B. Smith, A. Drew, and P. L. Couchoud). 

6The Vulgate of the N. T. was a revision of the Old Latin Version 
made by Jerome in the years 383-384. He used the Greek text of 
the Type B (Vatican) sometimes corrected in the interest of elegance 
by the Type A (Alexandrian). This version was solemnly proclaimed 
the official or authentic version of the Roman Church by the Council 
of Trent (Session IV, April 8, 1546, Decree Insuper), “(The Council) 
asserts that in public lectures, disputations, preaching and explana- 
tions, the Vulgate is to be considered as authentic and nobody, on 
whatever pretext, ought dare and presume to reject this old and 
common version which is approved by the Church by its usage during 
many centuries” (Enchiridium Biblicum, p. 61). After a long dis- 
cussion about the value of this decree, the Pontifical Biblical Com- 
mission in the year 1941 (Enchir. Bibl., n. 526) and the Encyclical 
Divine Afflante Spiritu (1948, Ibid., n. 549) explained this authen- 
ticity as something concerning other versions, not the original Greek 
or Hebrew. Pius XII suggested, on the contrary, that the original 
text be used to get the right meaning of the Bible. From that mo- 
ment Roman Catholics began to translate the Bible from the original 
languages, rather than from the Latin as previously. 


Ibid., 1698), and Le Nouveau Testament de_N. Seigneur Jesus 
Share Sestak sur Vancienne Edition latine (Trevous, 1702). All 
these works were condemned and enclosed in the Index Libororum 
Prohibitorum. See A. Ingold, Dictionnaire de la Bible ( Paris), Vol. 
V, 1745; P. Auvray, “Autour de Richard Simon” in Oratoriana (1934) 
pp. 198-205. 
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among Catholics in Biblical studies, in Semitic and Greek philology, 
in archeology, geography, and textual criticism. The effort to find 
the literal meaning of the Holy Word has led Roman scholars to for- 
get the theological and moral value of the books of the Bible.? The 
creation of various centers of Bible study (Biblical schools) and the 
encyclical pronouncements of the late popes have been the prime fac- 
tors which have influenced progress in the various fields. 


First, the various Biblical schools created by the Roman church 
will be noticed. (A). Ecole Biblique (Jerusalem). This center was 
begun in 1890 by the Dominican friars of France, under the leader- 
ship of M. J. Lagrange (1855-1938). The principal effort of their 
work was and is to unite tradition with judicious progress. The 
principal instrument of their work is the Revue Biblique.® Also, 
since 1902 they have been in the process of publishing a series of 
excellent commentaries and other complementary works (Etudes Bi- 
bliques). (B). Pontifical Biblical Institute (Rome, Italy). This 
school was created by Pope Pius X (Apostolic letter Vinea electa, May 
7, 1909, Ench. Bibl. n. 297-310) and entrusted to the Jesuits. Its 
first president was E. Fonck (d. 1980). Pius XI (Sept. 30, 1928) 
gave the Institute the right of conferring the Doctor’s Degree in 
Bible and Oriental Languages, for which it had been necessary pre- 
viously to be examined by the Pontifical Biblical Commission.1° Its 
library of Biblical and Oriental Studies contains more than 100,000 


It is very strange to notice that the books concerning theology 
were almost non-existent among Roman scholars until recently. Now 
they have some good treatments of this subject, as P. van Imschoot, 
Theologie de ’ Ancien Testament (Tournai, vol. I, Dieu, 1954; vol. 
II, L’homme, 1956); J. Bonsirven, Theologie du Nouveau Testament 
(Paris, 1951); L. Cerfaux, Le Christ dans la theologie de Saint Paul 
(Paris, 1951, Lectio Divina, vol. 6). 

8C. Spicq, “Ecole Biblique de Jerusalem” in Dictionaire de la Bible, 
Supplement II (Paris, 1934), Coll. 451-57. F. Braun, L’oeuvre Exe- 
getique du P. Lagrange (Freiburg, 1948); R. Tonneau, L’Ecole 
Biblique de Jerusalem (Paris, 1928). 


®Printed at Paris by the publishing company, Lecoffre, J. Gabalda 
et C.ie (Paris, Rue Bonaparte, 90). Begun in the year 1893, it is a 
trimestral magazine completely written in the French language, con- 
cerned with archeology, theology, and the Bible. It published useful 
“bulletins” concerning recent publications and large reviews of the 
most important books. Since 1902 they have published large com- 
mentaries on different Biblical books and important studies concern- 
ing geography and oriental religions. The last books are: F. M. 
Braun, Jean le Théologian et son évangile dans L’Eglise ancienne; 
C. Spicq, Agapé dans le Nouveau Testament (3 vols.) ; Dom Jacques 
Dupont, Gnosis. La Connaissance religieuse dans les épitres de St. 
Paul. They are in the process of printing P. Lamarche, Zacharie 
IX-XIV and P. Prigent, Les Testimonia dans le christianisme primi- 
tif. L’Epitre de Barnabé et ses sources. 


10A. Bea, “Institut Biblique Pontifical,” in Dictionaire de la Bible. 
Supplement IV (Paris, 1947), Cols. 559-61; Ibid., “Pontificii Insti- 
tuti Biblici prima quinque lustra” in Biblica, 15 (1984), 121-72. 
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volumes; its principal magazines are Biblica,11 Verbum Domini,12 
and Orientalia.1? Since 1927 the Biblical Institute has owned a 
house in Jerusalem for preachers. Also its professors directed a 
series of excavations at Teleilat Ghassul in the arid wastes of the 
Jordan Valley some six kilometers northeast of the mouth of the 
Dead Sea.14 (C) Other important study centers are the University 
of Louvain (Belgium) with its magazine Ephemerides Theologicae 
Lovanienses which began publication in 1924 and Analecta Biblica 
et Orientalia first published in 1934. In the States the Catholic 
Biblical Association of America was formed in 1937. Its official 
organ is the Catholic Biblical Quarterly published since 1939, now 
printed in Washington, D. C.15 


Hi. The Papal Rules Concerning Inspiration, Inerrancy, and 
Interpretation of the Bible 


The second factor in the direction which the interest of Biblical 
studies has taken is the encouragement and suggestions given by 
the Roman hierarchy in the encyclical pronouncements. 


1Biblica is a quarterly journal published since 1920. It deals with 
studies, news of the institute, reviews, and a systematic bibliography 
drawn from more than 187 different magazines. This last point is 
surely the most important aspect of Biblica. The accepted languages, 
beyond Latin, are the five international languages, English, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish. 

122The Verbum Domini is a magazine published every other month, 
completely written in Latin, begun in 1921. Formerly it was espe- 
cially addressed to the Roman priests in order to help them in their 
meditation and preaching of the Bible. After an interruption of two 
years during the last war (1945-46), the magazine began again with 
the purpose of heiping teachers of the Bible. For this reason it pre- 
sents summaries of the most important studies and magazines that 
are not found usually in the most important libraries of the priests’ 
seminaries. 

130rientalia publishes studies concerning the Ancient Near East. 
First issued in 1920 it appeared irregularly for some years. It is now 
a quarterly written in the international languages. The largest stud- 
ies are published in the series Analecta Orientalia. 

14Ghassul is an open village of pre-Biblical period (chalcolitic 4,000- 
3,200 B.C.) which gave the name to the Ghassulian phase. See A 
Mallon, R. Koeppel, R. Neuville, Teleilat Ghassul I: Compte Rendue 
des Fouilles de UInstitut Biblique Pontifical 1929-32 (Rome, 1934) ; 
R. Koeppel, R. Senes, J. W. Murphy, G. S. Mahan, Teledlat Ghassul 
II: 1932-36 (Rome, 1940); R. North, “‘I Ghassulian’ in Palestine 
Chronological Nomenclature,” Biblica, 40 (1959), 541-555. } 

Hphemerides Theologicae Lovanienses is a quarterly magazine 
devoted to Biblical, theological, and liturgical studies. It is complete 
with an accurate bibliography and a good summary of the most im- 
portant studies. The Analecta Biblica et Orientalia usually collects 
the principal contributions already published in the preceding maga- 
zine relative to Bible studies only; there are however from time to 
time some special contributions. : : 

The Catholic Biblical Quarterly is a magazine completely written 
in English. It deals with studies, reviews, and good bibliography, 
usually with short summaries. 
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The last Biblical directions were given by the Pontifical Biblical 
Commission! and the papal encyclicals. It is possible to divide these 
documents into two sections: those prior to the year 1943, defending 
the inspiration and inerrancy of the Bible against the errors then 
existing, and those since 1948 when Pope Pius XII urged Catholic 
scholars to study the different genres? of the Biblical books (Ency- 
clic Divino Afflante Spiritu). 

(A) The First Papal Documents. The Vatican Council asserted 
that the church holds the Biblical books to be sacred and canonical, 
not because having been written by human industry they were after- 
wards approved by her authority, nor only because they contain rev- 
elations without error, but because they have been written under 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit and have God as their author 
(inch Bibl) 


For, by supernatural power, He (God) so moved and im- 
pelled them to write, He so assisted them when writing, that 
they wrote the things which He ordered, and only those. They 
first rightly understood, then willed faithfully to write down, 
and finally expressed His will in apt words and with infallible 
truth. Otherwise He would not be the author of the entire 
Seripture. (Providentissimus, Ench. Bibl. n. 125). 


16[t was created by Pope Leo XIII (Apostolic letter Vigilantiae, 
Oct. 30, 1902) to defend Roman doctrine against rationalistic errors, 
to promote Biblical studies, and to answer questions presented to it 
from people living in every part of the world (See La Civilta Catto- 
lica, April 18, 1908, pp. 221-23; Hnch. Bibl., 137-148). Concerning 
the New Testament the Biblical Commission gave the following deci- 
sions: that the fourth Gospel was written by John (1907). that 
Matthew is authentic being composed by Matthew (1911); authen- 
ticity and composition of Luke and Mark affirmed (1912); (Mark is 
not the oldest Gospel); the Pastoral Epistles (1918) and the letter 
to the Hebrews (1914) were written by Paul; the Second Coming of 
Christ was not thought of as imminent by the apostles (1915); 
Psuche in Matthew 16:26 means “soul” not “life” (1983). This 
last decision was a bit of revenge on the part of the persons forming 
the commission: they wanted to condemn the volume of G. Ricciotti. 
Le storia di Israele, but not having success in this field they blamed 
the interpretation of ‘“psuche = life” asserted by Rocciotti. 


17The literary genres are “certain general and artistic forms of 
thoughts which have their own characteristics and laws. They con- 
stitute certain classes or categories, in which may be grouped the 
works of the spirit, works which are so complex and so diverse in 
character.” Cl. Vincent, Theorie des genres litteraires (Paris, 1934), 
p. 1. See also R. Wellek and A. Warren, Theory of Literature (N. Y., 
1948), pp. 235-47; L. Alonso-Schoekel, Genera Litteraria in Verbum 
Domini, 88 (1960), 1-15. 

18They are the Encyclical Providentissimus by Pope Leo XIII (No- 
vember 18, 1893), which gives a positive description of Biblical in- 
spiration. It was taken up and developed by Benedict XV in the 
Encyclical Spiritus Paraclitus (September 15, 1920) on the centenary 
of Jerome, the Latin scholar and translator. The quotations are 
made from the Enchridion Biblicwm (Naples-Rome, 8rd ed., 1956). 
About the problems with reference to inspiration see R. A. F. Macken- 
zie, “Some Problems in the Field of Inspiration,” Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly, 20 (1958) 1-8. 
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Inspiration cannot be restricted to matters of faith and morals.19 
“The system of those who, to rid themselves of the difficulties, do 
not hesitate to concede that divine inspiration regards only the 


things of faith and morals and nothing beyond, cannot be tolerated” 
(Ibid., 124). 


It is obvious that inerrancy necessarily accompanies inspiration.20 
This is a dogma which the Roman church has always professed. “In- 
spiration not only is essentially incompatible with error, but it ex- 


19There are some opinions of Catholic people who would limit Bib- 
lical inspiration to the parts concerning faith and morals inasmuch 
as the Roman church claims infallibility in that field only. So, eg., 
Fr. Lenormant, Les origines de Vhistooire d’apres la Bible, Vol. I 
(Paris, 1880), p. viii. Card. Newman (1801-1890), though asserting 
the inspiration also for historical matters, wanted to subtract the 
obiter dicta (that is, incidental sentences) from inspiration (“On 
the Inspiration of Scripture” in Nineteenth Century, Feb. 1884, pp. 
188-89). Nons. d’Hulst, though asserting that the obiter dicta were 
inspired also, denied that these were exempt from error (“La ques- 
tion biblique,” in Le Correspondant, 1898, Paris, 201-261). These 
authors wanted to defend the Bible from the attacks delivered by the 
rationalists; they did not, however, defend sufficiently the inspiration 
and inerrancy of the Bible. Pope Leo XIII in the Encyclical from 
which we have quoted condemned these opinions. They were again 
condemned by Pope Pius X in the Decree “Lamentabili” (July 3, 1907, 
put forth by the Congregation of the Inquisition). There the fol- 
lowing sentence is condemned: ‘The inspiration of the Bible is not 
extended to the whole Scripture, therefore not all its single parts are 
prevented from error (Prop. 11; Ench. Bibl. 202). The contrary is 
therefore right: ‘The inspiration is extended to all the parts of the 
Bible and all these are prevented from errors.” 

20In the Encyclical Providentissimus Pope Leo XIII said that the 
inspired writers, describing natural phenomena, used a language 
based on “what seemed apparent to the senses” (Hnch. Bibl. 121, 
quoting Thomas Aquinas, Swma Theol. I, gq. 70, a. 1 ad 3). Then he 
added, “It would be useful to apply that criterion to other forms of 
knowledge, as history especially” (Ibid. 123). Some authors con- 
clude from this that sacred writers wrote according to an “apparent 
history.” This doctrine, implicitly asserted by M. J. Lagrange, was 
especially defended by the Jesuit Fr. von Hummelauer, “Exegetisches 
zur Inspirationsfrage,” Biblical Studien, IX, 4, Freiburg-im-Brisgau, 
1904: the documents used by inspired writers were those of historical 
appearance). The Pont. Biblical Commission condemned the theory 
of “historical appearances” for lack of supporting evidence (June 
23, 1905, Ench. Bibl., 161). Pope Benedict XV sharply disapproved 
of such an interpretation of his predecessor’s statement, admitting 
that history is closely connected with the Biblical message, but affirm- 
ing at the same time that the divine revelation can be separated from 
scientific knowledge of the universe (Ibid., 445-50, Encycl. Spiritus 
Paraclitus). F. Prat (La Biblia et Vhistovre, Paris, 1904) recalling 
some suggestions of von Hummelauer, de Broglie, and Lagrange, ac- 
cepted the existence in the Bible of some implicit quotations, related 
but not asserted to be correct by the inspired authors. Therefore the 
errors must be referred to the quotations but not to the inspired 
writer. The Pont. Biblical Commission, though accepting the possi- 
bility of some implicit quotations, taught that this hypothesis must 
be supported by solid reasoning in each individual case (Feb. 13, 
1905, Ench. Bibl. 160). 
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cludes and rejects it. This is apparently true as the impossibility 
that God himself, the Supreme Truth, can utter that which is not 
true” (Ibid., 124). “Jerome teaches that immunity and freedom 
from all error and falsehood are necessarily bound up with the divine 
inspiration of the Sacred Books and their supreme authority” (Spiri- 
tus Paraclitus, Ibid., 450). The Biblical Commission also asserted 
that scholars must keep before their eyes “the Catholic dogma re- 
garding the inspiration and inerrancy of the Scriptures. ... All that 
the sacred writers assert, enunciate, suggest must be held to be as- 
serted, enunciated, suggested by the Holy Spirit.’”1 

(B). The “Divino Afflante Spiritu” (September 30, 1943). This 
was called the encyclical of liberation. Though safeguarding the 
inspiration and inerrancy already asserted by his predecessors, Pope 
Pius XII faced the problems of Bible study with another spirit. 
Progress in archeology and in the knowledge of the ancient Eastern 
literatures revealed the existence of a certain unity of ideas concern- 
ing legislation, worship, human aspirations, and ideals in the Near 
East. The Bible shows that it has many ties with these ancient 
literatures. In Germany there arose the theory of Literary Genres 
(forms) which exaggerated the connection of the Bible with myths, 
legends, local folklore, and ideas of divinity diffused in the Near 
Eastern Countries. In this way the Bible found its Sitz im Leben, 
that is, “its place in the life then existing,” as H. Gunkel said. These 
ideas were applied to the New Testament by the Formgeschichte 
(Form Criticism) School, which tried to find the preliterary stage 
of Christian teaching in the life of the believers.22 


Pope Pius XII suggested that Catholic scholars study the literary 
genres of the Bible according to the progress of archzology and 
philology, without accepting the philosophical and theological back- 
ground of the Form Critical School. Here are some of the impor- 
tant points: 


This same investigation (carried out during the past forty 
or fifty years) has also clearly shown the special preeminency 
of the people of Israel among all the other nations of the East 
in their mode of writing history, both by reason of its an- 
tiquity and by reason of the faithful record of the events; and 
this may well be attributed to the gift of divine inspiration and 
to the peculiar religious purpose of Biblical history. However 
it is not an astonishing fact for the reader who has the right 
knowledge of inspiration to see that the holy writers use, as 


Pes chrtay = Decree concerning the Parusia (second coming), June 

22About the application of Form Criticism to the Gospels see M. 
Dibelius, Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums (1st Ed. Tubingen, 
1919, 2nd 1933); R. Bultmann, Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tra- 
dition (Gottingen, 1921; 2nd ed. 1931) ; L. McGlinchy, Form Criticism 
of the Synoptic Healing Narratives (Woodstock, Md., 1944); S. E. 
Donlon, “The Form Critics, the Gospel and Saint Paul,” Catholic 
Bibl. Quarterly, 1944, 306-325; F. V. Filson, The Origins of the Gos- 
pels (N. Y., 1938); H. D. Mayor, T. W. Manson, and C. J. Wright, 
The Mission and Message of Jesus. A Research (N. Y., 1938). 
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the other authors of the past do, some special forms of narra- 
tion and of exposition, certain idioms pertaining to semitical 
languages, some hyperbolical expressions, some rough, more- 
over paradoxical, sentences, apt to impress the ideas on the 
od ede mind.?°, . . The Catholic interpreter, in order to be in 
armony with modern Biblical knowledge and to show that 
the Bible is without error, must recur to the prudent use of 
those means. In other words, he must inquire into the forms 
of speaking or into the literary genres used by the Holy Writer, 
in order to find the right and genuine interpretation of his 
words. He must be persuaded that this part of his duty can- 
not be neglected without adducing great damage to the Cath- 
olic interpretation.24 Our interpreters must therefore attend 
with the necessary diligence to this point, and they must not 
forget any discovery made in archeology, history, and ancient 
literature, which can help them to know better the mentality of 
the ancient writers and their fashion and artistical way of 
reasoning, recounting, and writing (Hnch. Bibl. 558-560). 

The Catholic interpreter cannot avoid the difficult questions 
that are not yet solved, but they must try to find a solid solu- 
tion which must be in harmony with the doctrine of the Church 
and satisfactory to the sure conclusions of profane science 
(Ibid. 564). 


Therefore Pope Pius XII warned people to give these scholars “the 
true freedom of God’s sons” and not to condemn something just be- 
cause it is a “novelty” (Ibid.). 


(C). The Natural Consequence of the Encyclical. A great change 
of method is to be found in modern Catholic studies of the New 
Testament. At the turn of the century the so-called “narrow school’ 
was dominating Roman teaching (i.e., Fonck, Billot, and Murillo). 
But about this time another school called the “large school” began 
to come to the forefront (e.g., Lagrange, von Hummelauer, and 
Prat). These last writers were blamed, suspected of modernism. 
Many times they did use unfortunate expressions. They seemed to 
accept rationalistic principles, but in reality they were trying to 
defend the Bible from the charges of error. They worked especially 
on the Old Testament, which was at that time more exposed to the 
arrows. of criticism. 


23Compare these sentences with the teaching of Card. Billot, “To- 
day the exaggerated knowledge of the East adduced (some scholars) 
to lose their own head” (De Inspiratione Sacrae Scripturae, 4th Ed., 
Rome, 1923, p. 177). ; 

24How different are the words of Card. Billot, “These (literary 
genres) are genres of vanity, in which there are no excuses or, if 
there are some, ignorance excuses error and recklessness excuses 1g- 
norance” (De inspiratione, p. 154). Instead of looking for “common 
genres into which to insert the holy books, it is necessary to acknowl- 
edge the singularity and transcendency of the Holy Scriptures, which 
does not suffer to be compared with any other literary work” (Ibid., 
p. 166). On the differences between ancient and modern Biblical 
Interpretation see L. Alonso Schoekel, “Dove va l’Esegesi Catto- 
lica?” in La Civilta’ Cattolica, 111 (1960, 8) 449-460. The Encyclical 
Divino Afflante Spiritu was printed in Acta Apostolicae Sedis 35 
(1943) 314-316; Ench. Bibl. 538-569). 
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The Encyclical Divino Afflante Spiritu gave the right of life to 
that “large school” in the Roman church. Moreover, during the 
years since, Catholic scholars have begun to apply the same method 
of study to the New Testament, using the same weapons of Form 
Criticism to defend the Gospels and to remove every unnatural con- 
cordism asserted by former interpreters. It was in this manner that 
A. Végtle,25 A. Descamps,?6 and P. Benoit?? tried to resolve the 
contradictions which critics found in the confession of Peter, the ap- 
pearances of the resurrected Lord, and the death of Judas. There 
is much work to be done still in this field by scholars of all faiths 
and it must be done prudently and with respect for the truth. 


tli. The Present Small Crisis 


Some interpreters, too much influenced by archeology and Biblical 
difficulties, have arrived at rash conclusions.28 The Encyclical Hu- 
mani Generis reminded scholars of the necessity of being in harmony 


25A, Vogtle, “Messiasbekenntnis und Petrusverheissung. Zur Kom- 
position von Mt. 16:13-28” in Biblische Zeitschrift, 1 (1957), 252-272; 
2 (1958) 85-102. Since it is difficult to harmonize Matthew with 
Mark (and Luke the follower of Mark), the writer asserted that the 
sentence, “You are Peter,” was inserted by Matthew in the wrong 
place chronologically. O. Cullmann asserted that the original place 
was that of John 6:66-71 (Saint Pierre, Neuchatel, 1952, pp. 143- 
191, in the original chapter entitled “Exégése de Matthieu 16:17- 
19’). 

26A,. Descamp, “La structure des récits évangéliques de la resur- 
rection,” in Studio Biblica et Orientalia (Biblica, 1959), pp. 726-741. 
He proposes the following successsion of Jesus’ appearances: Galilee- 
Jerusalem. This oldest tradition is preserved by Mark and Matthew 
(and accepted by John 21); this order was changed, they say, by 
Luke 24:6. They say also that Luke condensed into a single appear- 
ance at Jerusalem (doubled by John) the many appearances of Jesus 
Christ (1 Cor. 15:5-7) which took place some in Galilee and others in 
Jerusalem. See this author’s article in Restoration Quarterly, 1961, 
No. 2, p. 89ff. 

27P, Benoit, “La Mort de Judas” in Synoptische Studien. Alfred 
Wikenhauser zum siebzigsten Geburtstag dargebracht (Munich, 1953), 
pp. 1-19. Did Judas die because he hanged himself (Matt. 27:3-10) 
or because he fell face forward and his body broke in two (Acts 1: 
16-20)? P. Benoit thinks that the two accounts are only popular and 
typical narrations of the impious death (Wisdom of Solomon 4:19 
LXX preneis = Acts prenés; or Achitophel II Sam. 17:23 = Mat- 
thew). The accounts, though different, are inspired and intend by 
their words to assert that Judas had the end which in the Old Testa- 
ment is connected with impious men. According to P. Benoit the 
account in Matthew seems to be more historical than the artistic 
tradition preferred by Luke. 
_ 28For instance, some accepted the evolution of the human body from 
inferior animals and began to assert that Adam and Eve are only 
typical expression of the many independent families existing in the 
beginning of humanity (polygenism). This doctrine, falsely grounded 
upon the letter sent by the Biblical Commission to the Archbishop 
of Paris, Card. Suhard, was blamed by the Encyclical Humani Ge- 


neris (August 12, 1950, Ench. Bibl. 616 f.) for lett : 
(see Ibid., 577-581). ) for letter to Card. Suhard 
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with the Roman teaching and tradition. From this point of view 
Pius XII criticized these rash conclusions: 


_If the Holy Writers derived something from popular narra- 
tions (which can be admitted), it is re a remember 
that they did so by the help of divine inspiration and were 
therefore secured from error in the choice and evaluation of 
those documents. Therefore, the popular narrations inserted 
in the Holy Scriptures cannot be placed on the same level of 
mythology and similar things, which are more the fruit of 
bright fantasy than of the love toward truth and simplicity 
ae gy the holy books, the Old Testament included (Ench. 
261. j 


Also Cardinal A. Bea, former president of the Biblical Institute, 
in his lecture during the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary on 
September 24, 1960, suggested that scholars must be careful in their 
conclusions. Many times it is better to present the problem than 
to attempt a rash conclusion.29 On that same occasion John XXIII 
said, 


Unfortunately some dark clouds of a false teaching which 
has nothing to do with true science obscure the horizon and 
try to veil the clearness and splendors of the Gospels. . . . The 
work for the service of truth means two things: seriousness, 
firmness, scientific loyalty and at the same time faithfulness 
to the holy deposit of faith and to the infallible direction of 
the Church.?° 


Recently Mons. A. Romeo, assistant to the Congregation of the 
Seminaries and Universities, launched forth on a hard and calum- 
nious attack against the new method accepted by the Biblical Insti- 
tute and many other Roman scholars.31 In the same direction can 
be placed the last Monition of the Holy Office (June 22, 1961). The 
words of the Monition are as follows: 


With the laudable increase of Biblical studies some judg- 
ments and opinions are diffused in various countries which 
raise some doubt about the historical and objective truth of the 
Holy Bible, not only in the Old Testament (condemned already 
by the High Pontiff Pius XII in his encyclical Humam generis, 
see Acta Apostolicae Sedis XLII, 576), but also in the New 
Testament, even in the sentences and actions of Jesus Christ 


29See La Civilta’ Cattolica 1960, 4, pp. 291-95. 

300’Osservatore Romano, Feb. 19, 1960. : 

31A, Romeo, “Divino afflante Spiritu e le ‘Opiniones novae’”’ in 
Divinitas 4 (1960) 387-462. The pamphlet is not a serious contribu- 
tion to the progress of the studies, but only a series of accusations, 
calumnies, and errors of interpretation falsely interpreting two lec- 
tures which M. Zerwick gave at Padova in 1959 during a meeting of 
teachers of the Bible, and the article of L. Alonso-Schoekel (cf. fn. 
24). This attack was refuted by the professors of the Biblical Insti- 
tute in another article entitled in Verbum Domini (39, 1961, 3-17), 
“Pontificium Institutum Biblicum et recens libellus R. mi D. ni A. 
Romeo.” In the Vatican paper L’Osservatore Romano (June 28, 
1961) this monition is related to the book La Vie de Jésus written by 
Jean Steinmann (Club des Librairies de France, Paris, 1959) and 
placed in the Index Librorum Prohibitorum by the Congregation of 
the Holy Office (June 14, 1961). 
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i ese sentences and opinions cause some 
rete Bape ny bc and Christians, teslhe Cardinals, ad- 
dicted to the faith and morals, warn all people, who by books 
and teaching work on that field, to study the problems with 
greatest prudency and reverence and to hold before their eyes 
the doctrine of the Holy Fathers, the directions and Magistery 
of the Church, in order to avoid everything that might trouble 
the Christian conscience and offend faith and truth. This 
admonition was published with the consensus of the Em. Fa- 
thers of the Pontifical Biblical Commission, Rome, Palace of 
the Holy Office, June 20, 1961, by the notary Sebastian Mar- 
sala.32 

Thus it will be seen that Roman Catholic interpretation is at pres- 
ent passing through a small crisis. This writer personally feels 
that the method of literary genres is a most apt way to avoid ob- 
jections to Biblical truth. It is a fascinating but difficult method of 
study. One needs to be careful in comparing Biblical and non-Bib- 
lical materials to know what is similar and what is in contrast be- 
tween them. It is certainly not necessary to suppose a special genre 
every time one finds some Biblical difficulty. The existence of a 
special literary genre must be proved by comparison with other 
Eastern literature or by the comparison of different Bible passages. 
By a careful study of the Bible, not by subjective suggestions, the 
differences existing between the modern way of writing history and 
the ancient way of the Semitic people and of the inspired writers 
will be found. By careful comparison of many Biblical passages 
one may find, as well as it is possible to find, what the inspired 
authors intended to assert by their narrations. In this manner we 
shall know better the teaching which the Heavenly Father has laid 
down in the Holy Scriptures. It is a long road which will require 
patience and careful study. But with prudence and humility some- 
thing can be done to defend the Bible against the criticism of un- 
believers by this method. 


328ee La Civilta’ Cattolica 112 (1961, 3), 98. This Monition seems 
to be directed against the teaching of M. Zerwick and the articles 
of L. Alonso-Schoekel among other scholars of different countries 
accepting the same direction. However some persons who spoke with 
the Cardinals have asserted that other people are also blamed. This 
Monition, though bringing a greater degree of caution to the study 
of Biblical problems, will not forbid the usage of the new method set 
forth by Pius XII. Indeed the new decision only suggests the neces- 
sity of avoiding everything which could cause trouble among Roman 
Catholic people and the need of working cautiously. 

88The principal problem of today in Roman interpretation concerns 
the existence of the so-called “midrash” genre. This word, comin 
from the verb darash (‘to think, to reflect?) is used in 2 Chron. 13: 
22; 24:27; Sirach 51:23. The midrash was a deeper study of the 
Old Testament to find prophecies of future events (haggadah) or 
some moral rules (halakhah). Some books as Chronicles, Ezekiel 16, 
Isa. 40-52, Proverbs 1-9, seem to be midrashim of earlier books. Into 
the same genre also can be placed some books recently discovered 
near the Dead Sea. The Document of Damascus, the Rule of the 
Community are connected with the halakhah genre. The Testament 
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of Job, The Commentary to Habakkuk, and the Jubilees are more 
connected with the Haggadah. The rabbinic midrashim must be as- 
sembled with the earlier books. They all try to support their doc- 
trines or historical facts by enlarging or changing some Biblical 
passages of the Old Testament. 


The principal problem of Catholics concerning the N. T. is now: 
“Did the meditation of the O. T. adduce early Christians to create 
some particular details, e.g., in the narrations of Judas’ death, in the 
appearances of the resurrected Jesus, or the special accounts we find 
only in Matthew (as the dead who were raised at the crucifixion of 
Jesus)? Or did some historical fact of early Christianity lead be- 
lievers to quote some passages of the O. T. with a Christian orienta- 
tion of the quotation? Jesuits and Dominicans are taking the latter 
view, the Franciscan friars, some members of the Biblical Commis- 
sion and the Holy Office are going the other way. The result will 
probably be a future harmony of these contrasting ideas. About this 
problem see R. Bloch, “Midrash” in Dictionnaire de la Bible. Supple- 
ment, Vol. V. coll. 1263-80; ‘““Apercus sur l’origine du Midrash” in 
Cahiers Sioniens (1954); R. Bloch, “Quelques aspects de la figure 
de Moise dans la tradition rabbinique” in Cahiers Sioniens, 8 (1954) 
211-285; I. L. Seeligmann, “Voraussetzungen der Midrash Exegese,” 
Vetus Testamentum. Supp., 1 (19538) 150-81. 

On the Essenian Midrashim of Qumran see K. Koehler, “The Tes- 
tament of Job, An Essene Midrash on the book of Job” in Semitic 
Studies in Memory of Alexander Hohut (Berlin, 1897), pp. 264-338; 
G. Vermés, “Le ‘Commentaire de Habacuc’ et le N. Testament,” Ca- 
hiers Sioniens 5 (1951) 342-848. On the Rabbinic Midrashim, see B. 
Ugolini, Thesaurus antiquitatum sacrarum (Vol. 14-15). The com- 
mon translation is that by A. Wuensche, Bibliotheca rabbinica. Hine 
Sammlung alter Midrash im zum ersten Male in Deutsche iibertragen 
(Leipzig, 1880-1885, 12 vols.); Aus Israels Lehrhallen (Leipzig, 
1907-10, 5 vols., by same author). On the midrash genre in the N 
T. see R. Laurentin, “Structure et theologie de Luc I-II” in Htudes 
Bibliques (Paris, 1957), esp. Ch. IV, “Genre Litteraire de Luc 1-2,” 
pp. 93-119. 

For those who want to know the Roman Catholic position concern- 
ing the principal point of Bible study see the Guide to the Bible by 
A. Robert and A. Tricot already mentioned. It is also useful and 
necessary for a full view to consult the Dictionnaire de la Bible, 
especially its supplements not yet finished (The last issue published 
this year is complete to the term “Paul”). These are scholarly mono- 
graphs on the chief Bible problems. There are no comparable works 
to these by Catholics in the English language. One should also fol- 
low the principal journals already mentioned such as Biblica, Revue 
Biblique, Catholic Biblical Quarterly. The Roman documents ap- 
pear in Enchiridion Biblicum and Acta Apostolicae Sedis (Rome). 
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Alexander Campbell on Interpreting the Bible 


The words of the Bible contain all the ideas in it. These words, 
then, rightly understood, and the ideas are clearly perceived. The 
words and sentences of the Bible are to be translated, interpreted, 
and understood according to the same code of laws and principles 
of interpretation by which other ancient writings are translated and 
understood; for, when God spoke to men in his own language, he 
spoke as one person converses with another—in the fair, stipulated, 
and well-established meaning of the terms. This is essential to its 
character as a revelation from God; otherwise it would be no revela- 
tion, but would always require a class of inspired men to unfold 
and reveal its true sense to mankind. 


We have written frequently and largely upon the principles and 
rules of interpretation, as of essential importance and utility in this 
generation of remaining mysticizing and allegorizing. From our 
former writings we shall here only extract the naked rules of inter- 
pretation, deduced from extensive and well-digested premises; fully 
sustained, too, by the leading translators and most distinguished 
critics and commentators of the last and present century. 


Rule i. On opening any book in the sacred Scriptures, consider 
first the historical circumstances of the book. These are the order, 
the title, the author, the date, the place, and the occasion of it. 


The order in historical compositions is of much importance; as, 
for instance, whether the first, second, or third, of the five books of 
Moses, or of any other series of narrative, or of even epistolary 
communications. 


The title is also of importance, as it sometimes expresses the design 
of the book. As Exodus—the departure of Israel from Egypt; Acts 
of Apostles, ete. 


The peculiarities of the author, the age in which he lived, his style, 
mode of expression, illustrate his writings. The date, place, and 


occasion of it, are obviously necessary to a right application of any 
thing in the book. 


Rule 2. In examining the contents of any book, as respects pre- 
cepts, promises, exhortations, etc., observe who it is that speaks, and 
under what dispensation he officiates. Is he a Patriarch, a Jew, or 
a Christian? Consider also the persons addressed, their prejudices, 
characters, and religious relations. Are they Jews or Christians, 
believers or unbelievers, approved or disapproved? This rule is es- 
sential to the proper application of every command, promise, threat- 
ening, admonition, or exhortation, in Old Testament or New. 


Rule 8. To understand the meaning of what is commanded, prom- 
ised, taught, etc., the same philological principles, deduced from the 
nature of language, or the same laws of interpretation which are 
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applied to the language of other books, are to be applied to the lan- 
' guage of the Bible. 


Rule 4. Common usage, which can only be ascertained by testimony, 
must always decide the meaning of any word which has but one sig- 
nification; but when words have, according to testimony (i.e. the 
Dictionary), more meanings than one, whether literal or figurative, 
the scope, the context, or parallel passages must decide the meaning: 
for if common usage, the design of the writer, the context, and paral- 
lel passages fail, there can be no certainty in the interpretation of 
language. 

Rule 5. In all tropical language ascertain the point of resemblance, 
and judge of the nature of the trope, and its kind, from the point of 
resemblance. 

Rule 6. In the interpretation of symbols, types, allegories and par- 
ables, this rule is supreme:—Ascertain the point to be illustrated; 
for comparison is never to be extended beyond that point—to all the 
attributes, qualities, or circumstances of the symbol, type, allegory, 
or parable. 

Rule 7. For the salutary and sanctifying intelligence of the Or- 
acles of God, the following rule is indispensable:— 

We must come within the understanding distance. 

There is a distance which is properly called the speaking distance, 
or the hearing distance; beyond which the voice reaches not, and the 
ear hears not. To hear another, we must come within that circle 
which the voice audible fills. 

Now we may with propriety say, that as it respects God, there is 
an understanding distance. All beyond that distance cannot under- 
stand God; all within it can easily understand him in all matters of 
piety and morality. God himself is the centre of that circle, and hu- 
mility is its circumference. 

The wisdom of God is as evident in adapting the light of the Sun 
of Righteousness to our spiritual or moral vision, as in adjusting the 
light of day to our eyes. The light reaches us without an effort of 
our own, but we must open our eyes, and if our eyes be sound, we 
enjoy the natural light of heaven. There is a sound eye in reference 
to spiritual light, as well as in reference to material light. Now, 
while the philological principles and rules of interpretation enable 
many men to be skillful in Biblical criticism, and in the intepreta- 
tion of words and sentences, who neither perceive nor admire the 
things represented by those words; the sound eye contemplates the 
things themselves, and is ravished with the moral scenes which the 
Bible unfolds. 

The moral soundness of vision consists in having the eyes of the 
understanding fixed solely on God himself, his approbation and com- 
placent affection for us. It is sometimes called a single eye, because 
it looks for one thing supremely. Every one, then, who opens the 
Book of God, with one aim, with one ardent desire—intent only to 
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know the will of God,—to such a person the knowledge of God is 
easy; for the Bible is framed to illuminate such, and only eas with 
the salutary knowledge of things celestial and divine. 


Humility of mind, or what is in effect the same, contempt for all 
earth-born pre-eminence, prepares the mind for the reception of this 
light; or, what is virtually the same, opens the ears to hear the voice 
of God. Amidst the din of all the arguments from the flesh, the 
world, and Satan, a person is so deaf that he cannot hear the still 
small voice of God’s philanthropy. But, receding from pride, covet- 
ousness and false ambition; from the love of the world; and in com- 
ing within that circle, the circumference of which is unfeigned hu- 
mility, and the centre of which is God himself—the voice of God is 
distinctly heard and clearly understood. All within this circle are 
taught by God; all without it are under the influence of the wicked 
one. ‘God resisteth the proud, but he giveth grace to the humble.” 


He, then, that would interpret the Oracles of God to the salvation 
of his soul, must approach this volume with the humility and docility 
of a child, and meditate upon it day and night. Like Mary, he must 
sit at the Master’s feet, and listen to the words which fall from his 
lips. To such a one there is an assurance of understanding, a cer- 
tainty of knowledge, to which the man of letters alone never at- 
tained, and which the mere critic never felt. 


Reprint from The Christian System. 
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The Problem of Biblical Hermeneutics 


Don H. McGaughey 


The purpose of this article is not to present a particular set of 
hermeneutical rubrics, but rather to survey briefly the contemporary 
problem of hermeneutics as it is seen across the spectrum of con- 
temporary theology. We will attempt to show that the various ap- 
proaches to the problem of Biblical hermeneutics are largely deter- 
mined by the concept of the character and nature of the Biblical 
records as they are related to an understand of revelation.1 


With the demise of historicism, the problem of Biblical interpreta- 
tion assumed an increasingly important role in all theological disci- 
plines.2 Perhaps it would be more correct to think of the interest 
in interpretation as the cause, rather than the result of the “failure 
of nerve” in historicism. The meticulosity of critical Biblical studies 
seemed to leave the believer in waterless and spiritless places, still 
searching for some spiritual sustenance. As a consequence it was 
felt that a deeper meaning to existence had to be found than was war- 
ranted by a positivistic historiography. Thus the Bible as history 
was approached with different methodologies in an attempt to find 
its relevance for contemporary man.4 


1Cf. the generally related work by G. Ebeling, Kirchengeschichte 
als Geschichte der Auslegung der Heiligen Schrift (Tiibingen, J. C 
B. Mohr, 1947). 

2On the history of interpretation cf. the old but standard and re- 
cently reprinted work by Frederic W. Farrar, History of Interpreta- 
tion (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1961); more recently cf. 
Robert M. Grant’s The Bible in the Church (New York: Macmillan 
Company). Cf. also Frederik Torm, Hermeneutik Des Neuen Testa- 
ments (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1930). 

3On the general subject of Christianity and History, see H. But- 
terfield, Christianity and History (London: G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 
1950), now available in paperback in Fontana series. Roger L. 
Shinn, Christianity and the Problem of History (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1953). R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1951). Reinhold Niebuhr, Faith and History 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951). Richard R. Niebuhr, 
Resurrection and Historical Reason (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1957). — ; 

4Cf, James D. Smart, “Beyond Historical Interpretation,” in New 
Directions in Biblical Thought, Martin E. Marty, ed. (New York: 
Association Press, 1960); W. D. Davis, “A Quest to be Resumed in 
New Testament Studies,” New Directions in Biblical Thought, Martin 
E. Marty, ed. (New York: Association Press, 1960). Cf. also the 
series in the Journal of Biblical Literature, March, 1958; the three 
contributors are James Muilenburg, “The Problem of Faith and His- 
tory in Biblical Interpretation,” J. C. Rylaarsdam, “Preface to Her- 
meneutics,” and Krister Stendahl, “Implications of Form-Criticism 
for Biblical Interpretation.” An assessment of these articles is 
given by Nels F. S. Ferre, “Notes by a Theologian on Biblical Her- 
meneutics,” Journal. of Biblical Literature, 1959. Cf. also James 
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But at this point theologians and Biblical scholars found them- 
selves in a curious position. They disagreed with the results of his- 
toricism, yet they could not deny many of its discoveries. It is 
around this problem that much of the difference of opinion revolves 
in the contemporary problem of Biblical hermeneutics. 


Before proceeding with an analysis of the contemporary “schools” 
of Biblical interpretation, we should perhaps clarify certain signifi- 
cant terms. These terms are “interpretation,” “exegesis,” and “her- 
meneutics.” Unfortunately there is not a precise usage of these 
terms in theological or Biblical studies areas. Rather than discuss 
the correct or incorrect usage of these terms as they are employed in 
various circles, we will simply define the terms as they are used in 
this article.5 

INTERPRETATION: Interpretation is the general term implying or 
including both terms exegesis and hermeneutics. Interpretation is 
the finished product of the complete exegetical and hermeneutical 
processes. 

EXEGESIS:° Exgesis is the fruit of primary inquiry into a text. 
Exegesis is the meaning of the text. It takes into consideration 
such problems as text, date, authorship, purpose, historical back- 
ground, contextual situation, semantics and linguistics in general. 
If one accepts the presuppositions of the formgeschichtliche method- 
ology, then he does not stop merely with the text as it stands, but he 
pierces into the text seeking to discover other levels of meanings 
of the various pericopae—such as for example the Sitz im Leben 
Kirche, and possibly even the Sitz im Leben Jesu. 


HERMENEUTICS:7 Hermeneutics takes up the process of interpre- 
tation where exegesis concludes. Hermeneutics seeks to appropriate 
the results of an exegetical inquiry. It seeks to make relevant the 
meaning that exegetical inquiry has discovered. Technically her- 
meneutics is not the process of appropriation; it is rather the prin- 
ciples upon which the appropriation is accomplished. Hermeneutics 
should be distinguished from homiletics—the science of applying 
through the art of preaching that which has been discovered to be 


5For a different explanation of these terms, see Erich Dinkler, 
“Principles of Biblical Interpretation,” Journal of Religious Thought, 
Vol. XIII, No. 1, 1955-56. 

6See the article in this issue by A. J. Malherbe. 
_ TEtymologically the word hermeneutics comes from hermeneuo, “to 
interpret, “explain,” “translate.” In the New Testament the verb 
is found four times (John 1:42; 9:7; 1:38; Heb. 7:2). The noun 
hermeneia is found two times (1 Cor. 12:10; 14:26). The terms are 
associated with the Greek messenger god, Hermes (cf. Acts 14:12). 
A ROE LIA DOR OOS ee te Ee ere Og PAC. 


M. Robinson, A New Quest of the Historical Jesus in the Studies in 
Biblical Theology Series (Naperville, Ill.: Alec R. Allenson, Ine., 
1959). Cf. also Gunther Bornkamm, Jesus of Nazareth (New York: 
Harper and Brothers), pp. 18-26. Cf. also Exegesis as a Theolog- 
teal Discipline, James Luther Mays (Inaugural Address, April 20, 
1960, Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia). 
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relevant by means of hermeneutic principles. When used in refer- 
ence to the Bible then, hermeneutics may be defined as the science of 
making the Biblical documents relevant to contemporary man. 


We have suggested that there are various opinions as to a correct 
hermeneutics today. We have further suggested that this difference 
of opinions revolves around the assessments of, and the value judg- 
ments taken toward, the results of historical critical Biblical studies.8 
The factor of primary consideration is the attitude one takes toward 
the Bible as a whole. To illustrate this, a generally accepted typol- 
ogy on contemporary methods of Biblical hermeneutics will be made. 
Of course it must be realized that any such typology cannot be hard 
and rigid. ; 

LIBERAL: The term liberal is not used here with any pejorative 
connotations, but as a commonly accepted expression applied to a 
generally recognized point of view. In the liberal perspective the 
Bible is not accepted in any sense as special revelation. On the other 
hand, certain aspects of Biblical theology are accepted, but that which 
determines what is acceptable is generally some form of rational- 
istic philosophy, often rationalistic idealism. The guiding herme- 
neutical principle therefore is to extract from the Biblical records, 
religious and moral values that are considered relevant for the con- 
temporary age.°® 

NEO-ORTHODOXY: The term Neo-orthodox has become so difficult 
to define that perhaps one should select another word. But if we 
may use the term with an emphasis on its strict denotation, as a 
descriptive term it becomes useful. Neo-orthodoxy is a new type of 
orthodoxy. One might speak of it as a sort of revival of traditional 
Christian theological categories. The content put into these cate- 
gories however is not always traditional. In its Continental incep- 
tion Neo-orthodoxy was largely under the influence of Karl Barth 
and Emil Brunner.1° Their hermeneutics is determined largely by 
an attempt to allow the theology of the Bible to speak to the con- 
temporary man. Barth and Brunner are in no sense literalists. They 


8On the history of historical critical studies see: H. J. Kraus, Ge- 
schichte der historisch-kritischen Erforschung des Alten Testaments 
von der Reformation bis zur Gegenwart (Neukirchen: Verlag der 
Buchhandlung des Erziehungsvereins, 1956), and W. G. Kiimmel, 
Das Neue Testament. Geschichte der Erforschung seiner Probleme 
(Miinchen: Verlag Karl Alber, 1958). Cf. also G. Ebeling, “Die 
Bedeutung der historisch-kritischen Methode fiir die protestantische 
Theologie und die Kirke,” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, Vol. 
XLVII, 1950, pp. 1-46. 

9Cf, the recent book by James D. Smart, The Interpretation of 
Scripture (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1961), which appears to 
follow in this tradition. Cf. also L. Harold DeWolf, A Theology of 
the Living Church (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960), pp. 68-88. 

10These two theologians have remained quite influential, although 
others have assumed important roles in the movement, e.g., Hermann 
Diem, Grundfragen der biblischen Hermeneutik. Theologische Ex- 
istenz Heute (Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1950). Also Dogmatics (Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1959). 
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reject any notions of verbal infallibility in the written word. They 
strive rather to allow the Biblical theology to act as a corrective to 
the confessional theology of the church.1! 


British theology, largely under the influence of C. H. Dodd, Wil- 
liam Temple, and John Baillie!2 has advanced the now familiar con- 
cept of event and interpretation as comprising revelation. This 
they feel has freed them from a legalistic concept of the Biblical 
material, and has stimulated them to greater exegetical studies than 
Continental Neo-orthodoxy. As in the case of Barth the guiding 
hermeneutical principle is to allow the theology of the Bible to speak, 
but here it seems that the English scholars, because of their greater 
emphasis on Biblical exegesis have grounded their whole approach on 
a more solid basis than have Barth and Brunner. 


EXISTENTIALIST: The Existentialist approach to the problem of 
Biblical interpretation is now largely an export of Germany. Rudolf 
Bultmann has been the leading figure of this movement, but now 
some of his former students are moving into a more prominent posi- 
tion (eg. Ernst Fuchs, Gerhard Ebeling, Gunther Bornkamm, and 
in the United States James Robinson) .13 


The Existentialist asks the question, “What was the ancient author 


11Barth deals extensively with this problem in his Church Dog- 
matics, Vol. I, parts 1 and 2. See esp. 1/1, pp. 111-124 and 1/2, pp. 
457-740. Cf. also Emil Brunner, Revelation and Reason (Philadel- 
phia: The Westminster Press, 1956), esp. pp. 20-57. Also, The 
Christian Doctrine of God (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1950), esp. pp. 107-118. 

12Cf. C. H. Dodd, The Authority of the Bible (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1929); now available in paper back. It is important 
that one takes note of the modification of Dodd’s thought in The 
Bible Today (Cambridge: University Press, first edition, 1946). Cf. 
also William Temple, Nature, Man, and God (London: Macmillan, 
Ltd., 1951. Also Revelation, John Baillie, ed. (New York: Macmillan, 
1949). Cf. also John Baillie, The Idea of Revelation in Recent 
Thought (New York: Columbia University Press, 1956). With this 
group of names should also be mentioned Alan Richardson, Christian 
Apologetics (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1947), esp. pp. 133-153. 
In the United States G. Ernest Wright has advanced a similar po- 
sition, cf. God Who Acts: Old Testament Theology as Recital (Reg- 
nery Company, 1952). 

18Of the great amount of literature by this particular group of 
scholars the following is a selection: Ernst Fuchs, Zum hermeneu- 
tischen Problem in der Theologie: Die existentiale Interpretation 
(Tiibingen: J. C..B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1959); Hermeneutik, 1 
Auflage (1954), 2 Auflage, unverinderte, mit einem Erganzungsheft 
(1958). Bad Cannstatt: R. Muellerschoen Verlag. Zur Frage nach 
dem historischen Jesus (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck) ). 
Gerhard Ebeling, ‘“Hermeneutik,” Religion im Geschichte und Gegen- 
wart. Vol, IL, pp. 242-262. “Wort Gottes und Hermeneutik,” Zeit- 
serift fiir Theologie und Kirche (Tiibingen, 56, 1959), pp. 224-251. 
Erich Dinkler, op. cit.. Rudolf Bultmann, “The Problem of Her- 
meneutics,” Essays Philosophical and Theological (London: 8S. C. M. 
Press, Ltd.). Cf. also the earlier but important work of W. Dilthey, 


“Die Enstehung der ‘Hermeneutik,” G lt hrift R ie 
1900), Vol. V. esammelie Schriften (Berlin 
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of the text trying to say?” Only when this is grasped and when 
one comes to the text with the same question, does the text have a 
message for him. One must come to the text empathically associated 
with the ancient author, and with open mind allowing his message 
to “speak to him.” The Existentialist approaches the problem of 
hermeneutics from an entirely different perspective than the other 
schools we have listed. Nineteenth century Biblical interpretation 
had been zealous to find just the facts, and then consciously (or un- 
consciously) interpret the facts under the influence of their own pre- 
suppositions of reality. Among the Existentialists the pendulum 
swings to the other extreme. The Existentialist states that the facts 
(if the facts can ever be known) are relatively unimportant; it is 
what the Biblical writers are trying to say—out of their—and to our 
_ existential situation—that is important. 


Thus in the Existentialist position neither the Bible per se nor 
the theology of the Bible is accepted as revelation. However, the 
theology is meaningful if properly understood. And here the lead- 
ing hermeneutical principle is seen. The theology of the Bible is 
relevant to the extent that it contains answers to the problems of 
existence. But one must not accept the Biblical forms that the an- 
swers take—but rather the existential meaning. This is what Bult- 
mann means by “Entmythologieserung.’’14 


CONSERVATIVE: The term conservative is almost as ambiguous as 
the term Neo-orthodox. But here as in the other positions mentioned 
there seems to be a concept of the Bible that is distinguishable and 
distinctive enough to permit differentiation from the other points of 
view. The conservative tends to conceive of revelation as objective 
and proposition rather than as e.g. “encounter,” or “event and inter- 
pretation.” Most conservatives regard the Bible as infallible, al- 
though there is difference of opinions as to the scope of infallibility.1® 
These concepts of a written, objective, propositional revelation, which 
is infallible, tend to determine the task of interpretation. Since the 
Bible as a whole is accepted as revelation, principles must be de- 
veloped whereby the relevant and authoritative aspects can be sep- 
arated from the incidental and non-authoritative. This has become 


14On this particular subject see Kerygma und Mythos (Hamburg: 
Herbert Reich, ed. 1952-55), now available in English paperback as 
Kerygma and Myth. 

15The amount of literature produced by this general group is too 
large to list here. Among the works the writings of Bernard Ramm 
and EB. J. Carnell should be noted, and.in general the publications as- 
sociated with the faculty of the Westminster Theological Seminary, 
‘Philadelphia. Among the works of Ramm, of special significance 
are The Pattern of Authority (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Pub. Co., 1957); Protestant Biblical Interpretation (Boston: W.. A. 
Wilde Company, 1950); Revelation and the Bible, Carl H. F. Henry, 
ed. (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1958) .should also be listed. 
This work contains a number of articles on the general subject of 
‘yevelation, interpretation and Biblical authority. 
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a particularly engaging task for Protestants1® because of the Ref- 
ormation emphasis on obtaining the literal sense of the Bible, rather 
than interpreting it allegorically, or mystically, or even typological- 
ly.17 

We have given a brief survey of the leading schools of theology in 
regard to their approach to Biblical hermeneutics. We have at- 
tempted to show that these various principles of hermeneutics depend 
primarily upon the view that one takes of the Bible and its relation 
to the problem of revelation. 

From this analysis, the following observations may be made: The 
problem of hermeneutics is not a primary theological problem. It is 
subordinate to the problem of revelation. This is so, because as has 
been suggested, one’s hermeneutic principles are always determined 
by one’s concept of the Biblical receords and their relation to the 
problem of revelation. It is this latter question that is primary. 


To a large extent, this latter question is determined by one’s value 
judgments toward, and the assessment of, the work of historical 
critical Biblical studies. One cannot stand aloof from a scientific 
investigation of the Bible, but must enter in fully in an attempt to 
grapple honestly with the problems. In this way one can arrive at 
an intelligent understanding of the Bible and the problem of revela- 
tion. Only when this latter task is accomplished is one able to ap- 
proach legitimately the problem of hermeneutics. 


Brookline, Massachusetts. 


16For the Roman Catholic discussion, which deals extensively with 
the sensus plenior concept, see Catholic Biblical Quarterly, Vol. 21 
(1959), pp. 1-28; 64-71; Revue Biblique, Vol. 63 (1959), pp. 416-422; 
ef. also J. L. McKenzie, “Problems of Hermeneutics in Roman Cath- 
one sapped a Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. 77 (1958), pp. 
17For a recent discussion of the typological, and allegorical method 
cf. James P. Smart, Interpretation of Scripture, pp. 938-183. 
ong the conservative works setting forth hermeneutic princi- 
ples, the following recent works should be listed: J. D. Thomas, We 
Be Brethren (Abilene, Texas: Biblical Research Press, 1958). Ramm, 
Protestant Biblical Interpretation. H. E. Dana and R. E. Glaze, Jr., 
Interpreting the New Testament (Nashville: Broadman Press, 1961). 
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Announcement 


A USEFUL ENTERPRISE, Salvatore Maxia has begun a fortnightly 
bulletin of bibliographical information for students of Holy Scripture 
and kindred subjects called Biblos-Press. This bulletin gives the 
complete indexes of the 400 magazines that are received by the 
Biblical Pontifical Institute and the titles of the books that are contin- 
ually placed in its library. In this way it is easy to have a complete 
bibliography of Biblical subjects. This bulletin is now lithoprinted, 
but it will soon be printed. 


Every library ought to have this important bulletin. The cost is 
$3.00 per year. The following additional service is offered. When 
one wants to prepare a special study, it is enough for him to go 
through the bulletin. When he finds something which he desires to 
read and cannot find it in the library at hand, he may write to the 
Biblos-Press and the director, Salvatore Maxia, will send him either 
a microfilm or photocopy of the requested article. In this way easy 
access is had to any article in any journal on a given subject. 


Address: Biblos-Press (Salvatore Maxia) 
Via Tor de’ Schiavi 151 
Roma, Italy. 


The cost is $3.00 per year. 
Microfilm: 25 cents for each 10 pages. 
Photocopies: $1.50 for each 10 pages. 


—Fausto Salvoni 
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Abraham J. Malherbe is minister of the church of Christ at Lexing- 
ton, Mass. He returns this year from a year’s study at Utrecht, 
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plete the dissertation for his Ph.D. at Harvard this spring. 


Frank Pack is Professor of Bible and Religious Education at Abilene 
Christian College and has been a frequent contributor to the 


Restoration Quarterly. 


J. W. Roberts, editor of the Quarterly, is Professor of Bible and 
Greek at Abilene Christian College. 


Paul Southern is head of the Department of Bible and Biblical Lan- 
guages at Abilene Christian College. He is a well-known coun- 
sellor and worker in the field of Mental Health. 
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hopes to secure a second one from Hebrew Union this spring. 


Roy Bowen Ward is a candidate for the Ph.D. at Harvard this year. 
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William N. Green is a long-time teacher in the Department of Classics 
at the University of California at Berkeley. He is to retire this 
year after which he will teach at George Pepperdine College. 


Fausto Salvoni is a preacher and lecturer of Milano, Italy. He has 
contributed a number of articles to this journal in the past. 
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